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This Issue in Brief 


Challenges for Contemporary Corrections.— 
With increasing concern over crime and violence 
in the United States, a growing number of persons 
are being identified as law violators and injected 
into the criminal justice system. A number of 
important challenges, asserts Sociologist Peter G. 
Garabedian, face corrections as it attempts to 
meet the demands of changing offenders into law- 
abiding citizens. He comments on the unfavorable 
public attitude toward corrections, the disorgan- 
ized and fractured approach to corrections, and 
the numerous “sacred cows” in corrections which 
inhibit innovation and change. 

The Road Ahead in Corrections—For more 
than 32 years Dr. Garrett Heyns has been promi- 
nently active in the correctional field as a reform- 
atory warden, head of a state department of cor- 
rections, member of a state parole board, and head 
of the Department of Institutions for the State of 
Washington. In November 1966 he became execu- 
tive director of the Joint Commission on Correc- 
tional Manpower and Training, at Washington, 
D. C. Dr. Heyns points to the urgent need for 
overall improvement in the correctional field— 
the need to develop a correctional career, to train 
staff, to remove job dissatisfactions, and to co- 
ordinate correctional efforts and establish com- 
munications among agencies that have the same 
general goals. He concludes by exposing the gap 
that exists between what corrections is doing 
and what it should be doing. 

The Ordeal of Change.—We are privileged to be 
able to present in this issue the presidential 
address of Warden Parker L. Hancock at the 98th 
Congress of Correction, in August 1968. He, too, 
stresses the need for trained personnel and realis- 
tic innovations in the overall correctional field. 


America is not sick, he declares. It is suffering 
from the “ordeal of change” and the difficulties 
encountered in a technological revolution. The 
Nation will survive the ordeal of change, he 
concludes, and correctional workers have a re- 
sponsibility to help the country adjust to the 
changes that are now being experienced. 
Combating Organized Crime in America— 
Crusades to combat syndicated crime are un- 
likely to be very successful, asserts Professor of 
Sociology Stuart L. Hills, since such criminal 
activity is closely interwoven with the culture and 
structure of American society. Special difficulties 
in coping with organized crime, he states in his 
article, are related to the misleading stereotypes 
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in the mass media, the demands by the public for 
illicit goods and services, the infiltration of organ- 
ized crime into legitimate businesses, the blocked 
social mobility of disadvantaged groups, the 
individualistic bias in law enforcement, and the 
traditional distrust toward centralized law en- 
forcement. 


Types of Alcoholic Offenders.—With the in- 
creasing demands for rehabilitative action for 
the alcoholic offender, the criminal justice system 
will need specific guidelines in its efforts to help 
the alcoholic to get through the difficult period of 
readjustment ahead. In response to this need for 
systematic guidelines, Dr. Earl Rubington of the 
Center for Alcohol Studies at Rutgers University 
describes the social characteristics of different 
types of alcoholics and the kinds of correctional 
experience from which they may profit. 


Sex Offenders on Probation: Homosexuality.— 
Three authors from the Clarke Institute of Psy- 
chiatry at Toronto, Canada, write their third 
article of a series of four on the sex offender on 
probation. Rather than making wholesale refer- 
rals to a psychiatric service, the authors contend 
that a probation officer can be selective by assess- 
ing the extent to which an offender sees his homo- 
sexual behavior as a problem, its duration, the 
motivation for change, his willingness to enter 
therapy, and the expectation he holds for treat- 
ment. Their fourth and concluding article will 
appear in the June issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


An Innovation in Treatment at a Youth Insti- 
tution—Thomas E. Allen, M.D., reports in his 
article on the development and functioning of a 
model correctional treatment unit at a medium 
security youth institution housing 500 inmates. 
The philosophy of the unit is presented as well 
as the author’s impressions of the role relation- 
ships among the unit staff, the various facets of 
the counseling programs, the disciplinary han- 
dling of problems, orientation toward training 


and custody, and the staff training value of var- 
ious programs. 


The Objectives of Training Schools for Delin- 
quents.—The traditional operation of training 
schools continues to be a mass reliance on custody 
and surveillance functions as determined for them 
by community expectations and values. Authors 
Charles M. Unkovic and William J. Ducsay remind 
us, on the other hand, that the objective of the 
treatment approaches is to help the delinquent 
accept socialization with others and to conform 
to adult norms of conduct. Meaningful innovative 
vocational, educational, and psychosocial pro- 
grams, they contend, require the total dedication 
of staff to new philosophies and practices. 

Crofton House: An Experiment With a County 
Halfway House.—Crofton House is an experi- 
mental treatment facility—a halfway house—of 
San Diego County, California. Men are trans- 
ferred to Crofton House on a selective basis from 
a rural camp program. With the permission of the 
court they engage in regular employment in the 
community, pay for their board and room, and 
during the evenings take part in lively group 
counseling. Bernard C. Kirby, Ph.D., professor 
of sociology at San Diego State College, who 
has made a preliminary study of Crofton House, 
finds that it is less expensive and apparently more 
effective than a jail term. 


The Anatomy of Escape—What time of the 
day, day of the week, and month of the year do 
most prisoners escape? Under what circumstances 
do they escape? What are the conditions sur- 
rounding escape and motivations underlying un- 
authorized leave? What differences are there in 
the escape behavior of ethnic groups? How can 
escapes be prevented? These and other questions 
are discussed by Psychologist Richard J. Hilde- 
brand who made a study of escape behavior at the 
950-capacity Preston School of Industry at Ione, 
California. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate 
expressions of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to 
be taken as an endorsement by the editors or the federal probation office of 
the views set forth. The editors may or may not agree with the articles 
appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to be deserving 
of consideration. 
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Challenges for Contemporary Corrections 


By PETER G. GARABEDIAN, PH.D. 
Professor of Sociology, San Francisco State College 


become one of the Nation’s most serious social! 

problems. Nationwide surveys are finding that 
the American public ranks crime second in im- 
portance only to the country’s race problem, and 
most persons believe that the crime problem is 
getting worse. National surveys conducted by 
Gallup in 1965,' Harris in 1966,? and the Joint 
Commission on Correctional Manpower and Train- 
ing in 1968" have found that the great majority of 
those interviewed believe that crime is increas- 
ing. 

Compounding the public’s concern over the 
crime problem is the rising tide of the potential 
for collective violence in American cities, espe- 
cially in the ghettos. In the 4 years, 1964 to 1967, 
63 cities experienced niajor outbreaks of violence 
in Negro ghettos in which 131 persons were 
killed, 4,558 were injured, and 19,694 were 
arrested. The year 1967 was the most difficult 
one, with the Newark and Detroit experiences 
being the most prominent cases of civil disorder. 
In 1967, 31 cities had disturbances, 86 people were 
killed, 2,056 were injured, and 11,094 were 
arrested. Collective disturbances are not restric- 
ted to the Negro ghettos. They also are spilling 
over on to the campuses of colleges and uni- 
versities. In recent months violence has erupted 
on a number of campuses throughout the country 
where both students and police have been injured, 
and scores have been arrested. Although it is 
almost becoming a platitude, it is not an under- 
statement to say that there is growing unrest 
in almost every sector of American society. 


[: THE PAST DECADE the problem of crime has 


1. Reported in The President’s Commission on Law Enforcement 
and the Administration of Justice, The Challenge of Crime in a Free 
Society. Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1967, p. 50. 

2. Ibid., p. 50. 

3. Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and Training, The 
Public Looks at Crime and Corrections. Washington: Joint Commission 
on Correctional Manpower and Training, 1968, p. 4. 

4. Time, August 11, 1967, p. 11, cited in Don C. Gibbons, “ 
in American Society: The Challenge to Corrections,” 
at the California Probation, 


Violence 
paper delivered 
Parole and Correctional Association, 
North Coastal Regional Annual Adult Workshop, Soledad Correctional 
Training Facility, March 29, 1968. 

5. Ibid., p. 12. 

6. Federal Bureau of Investigation, Uniform Crime la 1967. 
Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1968, p. 11 

7. President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and a Administra- 
tion of Justice, Task Force Report: Corrections. Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1967, p. 1 

8. Ibid., p. 27. 

9. President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and the Administra- 
tion of Justice, The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society, p. 55. 


While the implications of these trends are not 
entirely clear for the criminal justice system at 
the present time, it is evident that the public is 
equating civil disorders, racial and otherwise, 
with the problem of crime. It is also clear that 
the number of persons being identified as law 
violators and being processed through the official 
crime control machinery has increased. For ex- 
ample, the number of persons arrested in 1960 
was 3,067,443. In 1967 this number had increased 
to 3,396,937, an increase of 10.7 percent.® In 
1965 the number of offenders on probation, 
parole, or in institutions in the United States 
was 1,282,386." Based on present arrest and con- 
viction trends, the President’s Commission on 
Law Enforcement and the Administration of 
Justice has projected that by 1975 this number 
will increase to 1,841,000, with probation account- 
ing for about 58 percent of these cases.5 On 
the juvenile level, the U. S. Children’s Bureau 
has estimated that 1 out of every 6 males cur- 
rently under the age of 18 will be arrested and 
have juvenile court contact before he reaches his 
18th birthday.® In sum, the number of persons 
officially designated as law violators has increased 
in this country, and the present trend will no 
doubt continue. 

With more offenders being injected into the 
criminal justice system, corrections on the one 
hand has been cast into a leading role in the 
crime control process. But on the other hand, it 
is facing a number of problems. The purpose of 
this article is to discuss four major challenges 
currently before corrections, and to suggest that 
unless these challenges are met successfully, the 
future of corrections as a v‘able “people-chang- 
ing” enterprise is indeed dismal. First, public 
attitudes toward corrections are generally un- 
favorable, and as a result correctional programs 
do not have widespread support. Second, correc- 
tions itself is disorganized, lacks clear direction, 
and does not possess an overall plan. Third, the 
field continues to be ruptured by splits and 
divisions. Factions exist not only within the field, 
but also between it and other segments of the 
criminal justice system as well. Finally, correc- 
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tions continues to be plagued by numerous sacred 
cows that have persisted since the emergence of 
the “new penology.” 


Public Reactions to Crime and Corrections 


There is a widespread belief that crime, vio- 
lence, and related problems have been caused by 
a general breakdown of morals, parental laxity 
and permissiveness, and a loss of respect for 
authority. Findings from national surveys cor- 
roborate this. For example, in 1965 Gallup found 
that when a nationwide sample was asked what it 
considered to be responsible for the increase in 
crime, most of the reasons mentioned had to do 
directly with the moral character of the popula- 
tion rather than with changes in objective circum- 
stances or with law enforcement.!° 

In recent months public reaction to crime and 
violence has become more extreme. Many seg- 
ments of the population are calling for stiffer 
penalties for law violations and are pressuring 
for antiriot legislation. Many feel that the courts 
have gone too far in protecting the criminal and 
that the rights of the law-abiding citizen have 
been neglected. The recent Supreme Court deci- 
sion which upholds the stopping and frisking of 
suspicious persons by police’! has been applauded 
by large segments of the population, and all three 
of the candidates during the recent presidential 
election made “law and order” one of the major 
issues of their respective campaigns. 

The public also is reacting by adding greater 
numbers of law enforcement officers for more 
effective surveillance of its communities. Addi- 
tional positions have been authorized in almost 
every major federal, state, and local law enforce- 
ment agency. In 1955 there were 273,000 federal, 
state, and local law enforcement officers in the 
United States. A decade later, in 1965, this num- 
ber had grown to 371,000, representing an in- 
crease of almost 70 percent.’2 Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the general population had increased only 
about 10 percent during the same period. Greater 
support of repressive crime control measures is 

10. Ibid., p. 50. For example, in Phoenix, Arizona, a Committee for 
the Development of Respect for Authority has been established to 


address itself to problems of youth in general, and juvenile delinquency 
in particular 

11. Cited in, Fred E. Inbau and James R. Thompson, ‘Stop and 
Frisk: The Power and Obligation of the Police,” Journal of Criminal 
Law, Criminology and Police Science, 59, September 1968, pp. 333-334. 

12. President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and the Administra- 
tion of Justice, Task Force Report: 
Government Printing Office, 1967, p. 5. 

13. Bureau of Criminal Statistics, Crime and Delinquency in Cali- 
fornia: 1965. Sacramento: State of California, Department of Justice, 
1966, pp. 28-29. 

14. Don C. Gibbons, “‘Who Knows What About Corrections?,” Crime 
and Delinquency, 9, April 1963, pp. 137-144. 


The Police. Washington: U.S. 


a clear indication of the public’s hardening atti- 
tude toward crime and the criminal. 

One of the consequences of more extensive 
police surveillance, as suggested above, is that in- 
creasing numbers of persons are being officially 
identified as law violators and are being injected 
into the criminal justice system. The corrections 
segment of this system is therefore being exposed 
to a number of strains. On the one hand, due to 
the rise in the offender population, great pres- 
sures are being exerted on corrections to change 
offenders into law-abiding citizens. But on the 
other hand the public is unwilling to stand 
squarely behind corrections and support its pro- 
grams. 

The public’s concern over the crime problem 
has resulted in the increased efficiency of our 
law enforcement apparatus. But it has not looked 
beyond this apprehension stage toward the field 
of corrections. There is relatively little public 
concern over the question, ‘““What is done with 
the law violator once he is apprehended?” This 
attitude is a short-sighted one, for it is well known 
that the great majority of persons who enter the 
criminal justice system leave it to once again 
walk the streets. Because there has been relatively 
little public interest in correcting the offender, 
the technical efficiency of corrections has not 
increased at the same rate as it has for law en- 
forcement. Most authorities would agree that 
the increase in the number of arrests over the 
past decade reflects not only an actual increase in 
crime, but also an increase in law enforcement’s 
efficiency in detecting crime and apprehending 
criminals. But on the other hand, there has been 
no corresponding increase in corrections’ ability to 
prevent offenders from committing new crimes.'* 

It might also be concluded that because of the 
rising offender population, the public would be 
relatively well-informed about corrections. But 
unfortunately, such is not the case. In a recent 
survey of citizen information, Gibbons found that 
the public is woefully ill-informed about correc- 
tions.'t This study showed that the persons inter- 
viewed were very well-informed when it came to 
identifying prominent law enforcement officials 
and even notorious criminals. But when it came 
to those processes beyond the apprehension stage, 
correctional programs such as those existing at 
Chino and at the Deuel Vocational Institution in 
California, public knowledge declined markedly. 
This lack of information is a convenient way for 
the public to allow the principle of “out of sight 
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out of mind” to operate.'® In addition, it might 
also be due to corrections’ failure to adequately 
publicize itself and to take strong stands on im- 
portant issues as law enforcement does. But in 
either event, it is evident that the public does 
not know a great deal about corrections, and the 
information that it does possess is either frag- 
mented and incomplete or based on traditional 
stereotypes.!® 

The public not only does not have a great deal 
of information about corrections, but it also has 
an unfavorable attitude toward it. Negative 
orientations toward corrections are reflected in a 
number of ways. First, the public does not have 
a high degree of confidence in corrections in 
general. Most national surveys find, for example, 
that despite the many specific negative feelings 
expressed toward law enforcement, the vast 
majority of the persons interviewed—7 out of 10 
—have a high regard for the field.'7 However, 
when persons are asked to indicate their confi- 
dence in corrections, this figure declines to 50 
percent.'* Second, the public has even less con- 
fidence in correctional workers. The Joint Com- 
mission on Correctional Manpower and Training 
found that about 50 percent or less of those inter- 


viewed expressed confidence in probation officers, 
parole officers, and prison guards, despite the 


general upgrading in quality of correctional 
personnel in recent years.'® Third, career op- 
portunities are not only not visible to the public, 
but they are not even considered seriously. When 
a national sample of high school and college 
aged youths were asked whether they had ever 
considered corrections as a career, only 1 percent 
replied that they had considered it “seriously,” 
and only 15 percent had considered it either 
“seriously” or “somewhat seriously.”2° 

Public attitudes toward correctional goals and 
programs can also be examined. Recent surveys 
have shown that the American public now en- 


15. Ibid., p. 143. 

16. In a national survey of public attitudes toward corrections, it 
was found that the public does operate on the basis of traditional 
stereotypes, especially of prisons. See, Joint Commission on Correctional 
Manpower and Training, op. cit., pp. 4-10. 

17. The President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and the Admin- 
istration of Justice, Task Force Report: The Police, p. 145. 

18. Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and Training, op. 
cit., pp. 19-23. 

19. Ibid., p. 20. 

20. Ibid., p. 22. 

21. From Louis Harris survey reported in The Ws! 
3, 1966. 

22. Joint Commission on Correctional M’anpo: 
cit., pp. 15-17. 

23. The President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and the Admin- 
istration of Justice, Crime and Its Impact—An Asssessment. Wash- 
ington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1967, pp. 53-54; Task Force 
Report: The Police, p. 7; and Task Force Report: Corrections, p. 193. 

24. ~—— Commission on Correctional Manpower and Training, op. 
cit., p. 10. 

25. Don C. Gibbons, ‘‘Violence in American Society: The Challenge to 
Corrections,”’ op. cit., p. 13. 
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dorses rehabilitation as the primary goal of cor- 
rections. Most of these surveys place the figure 
somewhere around 70 percent.2! And yet, when 
a national sample of persons was asked whether 
they would favor a halfway house in their respec- 
tive neighborhoods, only 50 percent said they 
would not mind.?* These findings make it clear 
that the public is far from being convinced of 
the value of treatment programs, especially when 
they are implemented in the community. So long 
as rehabilitation remains on the level of rhetoric 
(and perhaps behind the walls), it receives very 
strong support. But when it comes to endorsing 
specific programs, especially those based in the 
community, public support becomes ambivalent 
and somewhat less than enthusiastic. 

The public’s reluctance to support correctional 
programs stems from two sources. First, support 
means more expenditures. There is fierce competi- 
tion for the allocation of limited public funds, 
and it is well known that correctional programs 
receive low priorities on federal, state, or local 
budgets. Comparing expenditures in the field of 
corrections with those of law enforcement reveals 
the public’s priorities in the allocation of its 
funds. In 1965, expenditures for law enforcement 
activities totaled almost 2.8 million compared 
with about 1 million for corrections. Per capita 
expenditures during the same year were $14.20 
for law enforcement and $3.00 for institutions 
and parole.** 

In the Joint Correctional Manpower Commis- 
sion survey referred to above, the respondents 
were asked whether more or less money should be 
spent on rehabilitation programs. Only 4 out of 10 
stated that more money should be spent.*‘ It is 
apparent, therefore, that the large sums of money 
required to implement the recommendations made 
by the President’s Crime Commission are not 
going to be forthcoming in the near future. It 
appears that the public is more interested at this 
time in spending money for the war in Vietnam 
and for riot control.*° 

Second, the public’s reluctance to support cor- 
rectional programs is related to its attitudes 
toward offenders. The average person views the 
offender as one who has “broken the faith” and 
who, therefore, can no longer be trusted. There 
are moralistic overtones in this attitude. The 
public fears offenders, both real and imagined, 
and once it is known that a particular person has 
committed a crime, the fear tends to have an 
isolating effect. Labelling the person < crimi- 
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nal” or “delinquent” transforms him from one 
who is basically law-abiding and trustworthy to 
one who is to be feared and avoided. Tannenbaum 
described this process as the “dramatization of 
evil” which results in isolating the offender from 
the main stream of community life.*® 

Once convicted of a crime, the offender loses 
not only his civil rights, but he is also denied due 
process considerations while in the correctional 
system. When he has served his time and has paid 
his debt to society, theoretically he is allowed to 
return to the main stream of community life. But 
this is not the case, however, and the stigma 
persists.-7 In many states the offender loses a 
number of civil rights permanently. Also, it is 
well known that the ex-offender is discriminated 
against in finding suitable employment, either 
on the basis of official policy or informal practice. 

In the Joint Commission survey, the sample 
was asked whether it would hesitate in hiring 
first a person who had served time for shooting 
someone in an armed robbery, and second a 
person who had been in prison for passing bad 
checks. While the responses clearly varied accord- 
ing to the type of crime committed by the person 
(the sample was more hesitant to hire the ex- 
convict who had shot someone during the armed 
robbery, regardless of the job), the findings 
clearly suggest that the community is very hesi- 
tant about the hiring of ex-offenders, especially 
for those jobs that involve the handling of money, 
having frequent contact with the public, or having 
responsibility over other persons.”* 

In sum, the public continues to hold negative 
attitudes toward corrections and is reluctant to 
support correctional programs, especially those 
that are to be implemented in the community. 
This, of course, runs directly counter to the rec- 
ommendations made by the President’s Crime 
Commission where the major thrust is the reinte- 
gration of the offender by establishing greater 
numbers and varieties of community-based pro- 
grams. Movement is clearly in the direction of 
treating the offender in his community. But how 
to change the public and make it more favorably 
disposed toward corrections continues to be one 
of the major challenges confronting the field. 


26. Frank Tannenbaum, Crime and The Community. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1938, pp. 19-22. 

27. Richard D. Schwartz and Jerome H. Skolnick, ‘“‘Two Studies of 
Legal Stigma,”’ in Howard S. Becker, ed., The Other Side. New York: 
Free Press of Glencoe, Inc., 1964, pp. 103-117. 

28. Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and Training, op. 
cit., pp. 11-15. 


Record Keeping and Correctional Programs 


Unfavorable public attitudes is only one of 
the problems facing corrections. Another major 
problem is the lack of systematic information 
about correctional programs. Corrections does 
not know which of its programs work and which 
do not. This is an unfortunate state of affairs, 
especially when it is recalled that correctional 
systems have been in operation for over 200 
years. But for a variety of reasons corrections 
has not bothered to keep accurate and com- 
plete records of its programs, policies, and prac- 
tices. As a result, it does not know where it 
has been nor where it is going. 

Corrections has not evolved rationally by 
devising, evaluating, and modifying its programs 
according to their relationship to explicitly defined 
criteria. Rather, the field has developed out of 
the efforts of humanitarians and on the basis of 
public reactions to inhumane treatment and 
prison riots. But even more important, the lack 
of systematic information is due to the fact that 
corrections has developed on the basis of political 
expediency. Correctional programs have been 
devised not on the basis of an overall correctional 
plan, or on the basis of effectiveness, but rather 
on the basis of “who has the inside track with — 
this or that legislator.” 

The State of Arizona, for example, recently 
passed legislation establishing a state department 
of corrections. The citizen’s study group having 
responsibility for drafting the proposal for the 
State legislature did not make a recommendation 
that would bring adult probation under the struc- 
ture of the proposed department of corrections. 
To do so would be politically too unpopular. Thus, 
for example, in the greater Phoenix area 
(Maricopa County) each superior court judge has 
his own probation officer. The judge has the power 
to hire and fire the probation officer. He sets the 
standards and policies. Since there are 21 superior 
court judges in Maricopa County, there are, in 
effect, 21 separate adult probation departments 
in the greater Phoenix area. Under these condi- 
tions, it is impossible, without making a special 
study, to even determine how many persons are 
on probation in the County at any given time. 

Because corrections has developed in such a 
haphazard fashion, it is not possible, except under 
unusual circumstances, to answer even the most 
rudimentary questions such as the one just posed. 
Corrections does not even know the relative effec- 
tiveness of its two major correctional alternatives, 
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probation and prison. Or on a more fundamental 
level, corrections does not know how many persons 
are on probation, or how many inmates have gone 
through a prison’s office machine repair school.”® 

Most of the records that are kept in the field of 
corrections, especially those in the annual reports, 
are simply attempts to make the particular agency 
“look good” in the eyes of county supervisors, 
state legislators, and the public and also to justify 
current budgets and projected increases in ex- 
penditures. The typical annual report includes 
information on the number of offenders that were 
processed during the past fiscal year. This infor- 
mation is generally given by age, sex, type of 
offense, county or residence, and if the agency 
deals with juveniles, the source of referral. But 
there is no followthrough. Few, if any, correc- 
tional agencies keep records on the various pro- 
grams to which different categories of offenders 
were assigned and the outcome of each case. 

Ideally, corrections should be able to state the 
likelihood of recidivism (as measured by a variety 
of criteria) for a group of offenders with certain 
specified characteristics who were allocated to a 
particular program, or series of programs in the 
system.*® But this kind of information assumes 
that law enforcement, the courts, probation, 
prison, and parole are all working together and 
contributing information, the nature of which 
has been agreed upon previously, to a central 
information repository. 

Until the various correctional agencies begin 
to cooperate with each other and coordinate their 
activities, mass confusion and ignorance will con- 
tinue to plague the field. How to develop the kind 
of cooperation necessary for the establishment 
of adequate record keeping systems and a central 
information repository remains one of the critical 
problems facing the field. 


Fragmentation in Corrections 


Anyone who has been in the field of correc- 
tions for any length of time has been confronted, 
either directly or indirectly, with the splits and 
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divisions that exist in the field. These divisions 
in reality are fractures that run deep and have 
interfered greatly with the orderly development 
of the field. The traditional split that has existed 
between custodial staff and treatment staff is well 
known and has received a good deal of attention 
and documentation.?! But in addition ~to this 
particular rift, other factions also exist in cor- 
rections. Field staff who supervise the offender in 
the community have little or nothing to do with 
institution staff, the former being relatively aloof 
of the latter. Another dichotomy is the one that 
makes the distinction between juvenile and adult 
corrections. 

Federal aid to corrections has helped to per- 
petuate this particular split by allocating more of 
its funds to the field of juvenile rather than to 
adult corrections. Such distinctions have frac- 
tured corrections badly and have contributed 
greatly to the fragmentation and lack of integra- 
tion of correctional services and facilities. These 
fractures have also made it impossible for a single 
correctional organization to emerge. There is no 
single sanctioning body, nor is there a unified 
voice expressing the official opinion and views of 
corrections on important issues that affect the 
field either directly or indirectly. As a result, cor- 
rections has been unable to have any far-reaching 
impact on the public in general and political 
bodies in particular. 

Another kind of division that persists is one 
that is systemwide. Our society has set up a com- 
plex network of formal social control machinery 
to process identified law violators. This network 
is called the criminal justice system, and contains 
the three important segments of law enforcement, 
the courts, and corrections. The three segments 
are related to each other so that each is affec- 
ted by the other’s policies and practices. Limita- 
tions of space preclude any detailed analysis of 
the implications of this point, but one needs only 
to consider some of the possible ramifications of 
making one policy change by a single agency.*” 

If a court abruptly decides to increase its use 
of probation, such as was done in the Saginaw 
project in Michigan,** it might have a significant 
impact on the operation of law enforcement 
agencies as well as on correctional institutions. 
Making some of the ramifications of such a policy 
change explicit might reasonably lead to the con- 
clusion that the increased use of probation in 
this particular instance is producing more prob- 
lems than it is solving. This is not, of course, 
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to argue against the increased use of probation. 
It is a position favoring the tracing of implica- 
tions of exis_jng policies and their changes. 

In brief, a modification in one part of the crimi- 
nal justice system results in changes that take 
place in other parts of the system, and clearly 
suggests that law enforcement, the courts, and 
corrections comprise a single system and not three 
separate systems. 

Most would agree to this assertion, at least 
on a conceptual level. However, when the criminal 
justice system is observed to determine how its 
programs and policies actually operate, it must 
be concluded that the three segments operate as if 
each were autonomous. It is difficult to state which 
of the fractures have the greatest significance for 
the functioning of the overall system, but it is evi- 
dent that a deep gulf exists between corrections 
and law enforcement. Law enforcement repre- 
sents the main “entry way” into the system, and 
police officials assert that “our job is to enforce 
the law and to apprehend those who violate it.” 
They inject offenders into the system. On the 
other hand, corrections officials state that “our 
job is to rehabilitate and reintegrate the offender 
back into the community.” They are concerned 
with the finished product or the system’s output. 
The programs employed by each of these agencies 
to accomplish their respective aims, however, may 
not be mutually consistent and consequently the 
successful implementation of one of these pro- 
grams may be accomplished to the detriment of 
the other. 

Evidence of the fractures that exist between 
corrections and law enforcement can be docu- 
mented by systematic data collected in a number 
of comparative studies of control agents. This 
article reports on two of them. One study investi- 
gated the attitudes of law enforcement officers 
and juvenile probation officers.*+ A major aim of 
the study was to determine what these two groups 
perceived to be the causes of juvenile delinquency. 
When asked about the causes of juvenile delin- 
quency, 7 out of 10 police officers felt that delin- 
quents are capable of knowing the difference be- 
tween right and wrong, are capable of controlling 
situations that might lead to commit crime, are 
capable of understanding the consequences of 

34. Peter. G. Garabedian, ‘‘The Control of Delinquent Behavior by 
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their behavior, and therefore should be held 
accountable for their actions. This is the classical 
free-will position. However, only 2 out of 10 
juvenile probation officers endorsed this particu- 
lar etiological orientation. They were oriented 
more toward a psychological position of delin- 
quency causation. 

When the sample was asked whether it thought 
that a juvenile probation officer got better results 
when he made the delinquent ‘‘toe the line” than 
one who was more lenient, the results are again in 
what might be called the “expected” direction. 
Almost 60 percent of the police officers agreed 
with this item, while only about 30 percent of the 
probation officers agreed. On the other hand, 
when the sample was asked whether the police 
should restrict its activities to the investigation 
of delinquency complaints and not try to reform 
juveniles who come to its attention, 4 out of 10 
probation officers agreed with this statement, 
while only about 1 out of 10 of the police officers 
agreed. Not surprisingly, probation officers see 
themselves primarily as professional treatment 
agents, and they see law enforcement officers as 
just that—enforcers of the law and not treatment 
agents. 

These data clearly suggest that there is a lack 
of consensus regarding the appropriate role of 
each of these control agents, and that it perpetu- 
ates the misconception that police and probation 
officers are autonomous and therefore should 
operate independently of each other. 

The second study, conducted by Wheeler and 
his associates, collected data from a comparative 
investigation of not only police and probation 
officers, but also of judges and court psychia- 
trists.*® These officials were asked to rank various 
occupational groups (probation officers, police, 
judges, clergy, psychiatrists, school guidance 
counselors, and social workers) according to the 
degree to which they felt that members of each 
occupational group had attitudes regarding delin- 
quency that were similar to their own. The find- 
ings are consistent with those mentioned above. 
Police chiefs and juvenile officers ranked the 
police first in similarity of attitude, and probation 
officers saw themselves as more similar in attitude 
to members of their own group than to any of the 
other groups.*°® 

Taken together, the findings from these studies 
document the lack of communication and coordi- 
nation between the various segments of the crimi- 
nal justice system. At the present time there is 
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no way of determining whether or not the system 
as a whole is achieving its overall aims. The 
lack of systemwide integration remains the most 
crucial problem confronting corrections and the 
criminal justice system. 


Sacred Cows in Corrections 


The fourth challenge facing corrections is 
the persistence of sacred cows in the field. Per- 
haps corrections has more sacred cows than any 
other occupational field, and they persist despite 
the findings of research and the attempts of 
demonstration programs. This paper deals with 
two sacred cows that have special relevance for 
the field in light of contemporary trends. The first 
revolves around the question of, ‘‘Who is qualified 
to treat the offender?” The second deals with the 
question of, “Who should be the target of 
change?” 

The first sacred cow is the widely accepted 
notion that only ‘‘professional persons” are quali- 
fied to “treat” the offender. This notion emerged 
during the middle of the 19th century with the 
increasing concern for the reformation and 
rehabilitation of criminals. Freud and the develop- 
ment of psychiatry also influenced the articulation 
of this notion. The main thrust of the idea is that 
the person commits crime because of unfulfilled 
emotional needs and internal mental conflicts. 
The criminal act is almost always symptomatic 
of an underlying emotional disorder. Thus, from 
the beginning of the “reform” movement, the 
criminal has been viewed as a “‘sick” person who 
is in need of treatment. And the treatment to be 
given him has been viewed as psychotherapy. 
Through the years, psychiatrists, psychologists, 
and social workers have perpetuated this view 
and have had great impact on correctional prac- 
tice. 

Most persons, including the offenders them- 
selves, see the problem of crime primarily as a 
medical one. The problems of emotional disorders 
and criminality are seen as having the same causal 
bases; the two differ only in terms of how they 
manifest themselves. It is argued, for example, 
that the neurotic represses his hostility, while the 
criminal acts it out.**? But both clearly call for a 
single prescribed. course of treatment—psycho- 
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therapy. Thus, the person who commits crime is 
sick and he must be made well. However, not any- 
one can participate in treating the offender. This 
activity traditionally has been reserved for the 
“professional” person who possesses a specialized 
body of knowledge and set of skills developed in 
college, professional, and graduate school. The 
expertise of the professional is generally estab- 
lished by the number of degrees he has after his 
name. Those with a Ph.D. or M.D. are assumed 
to be most qualified to treat the offender; those 
with the M.S.W. and bachelor’s degrees are con- 
sidered to be somewhat less qualified and individ- 
uals not possessing any degree are not qualified to 
treat the offender. They are not “professionals.” 

Perhaps much of the above would be true if 
crime were in fact a medical problem. But it is 
not, and it cannot be equated with emotional 
disorders. Criminality is a social and cultural 
phenomenon—not a characteristic that some 
persons possess and others do not. The great 
majority of identified law violators are persons 
who are suffering not from deep-seated emotional 
problems, but rather from a lack of social and 
cultural resources to which many “law-abiding” 
citizens have easy access. Offenders lack the edu- 
cation and other marketable skills that will lead 
them to the ‘‘good life.” 

Furthermore, as suggested earlier, the stigma 
of conviction and imprisonment results in unequal 
opportunities and discriminatory practices. This 
image of crime and the criminal suggests that 
medically oriented notions of the professional will 
need to be revised, and that many who are 
presently defined as ‘“nonprofessional” may, in 
fact, be those who are qualified to “treat.” 

But it is difficult for corrections to rid itself 
of this sacred cow. A few years ago the author 
conducted two demonstration treatment programs 
at the Washington State Penitentiary. One of the 
programs was more traditional and staff-directed, 
and included individual counseling services that 
were provided by a clinical psychologist and a 
psychiatric social worker. The second program 
was directed by the inmates and fashioned after 
the programs at Highfields and Provo. Individual 
counseling services were not provided for the 
inmates in this program. Group discussions con- 
stituted the only formalized and regularly sched- 
uled activities, and these were led by prison 
guards.** Not surprisingly, the inmates in this 
program were very upset over the fact that they 
were not being offered the services of “profes- 
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sional” persons that were being given to the in- 
mates in the first program. In fact, the institution, 
and especially members of the prison’s profes- 
sional treatment staff, exhibited a good deal of 
animosity toward the second program in large 
measure because in this program there was no 
room for professionali persons who could “help” 
the inmate with his emotional problems. 

Viewing the crime problem as a medical one, 
and the offender as a sick person, has influenced 
our conception of the process of treatment. Most 
offenders, for example, view treatment as some- 
thing to be received. This was very evident in 
listening to the complaints of the inmates in the 
second program. They wanted to be “treated” by 
the psychologist. They saw themselves as the 
passive recipients and the therapist as the active 
giver of treatment. The fact that treatment might 
involve a good deal of time and effort on the part 
of the offender is a notion that is quite unpopular 
with offenders. As Cressey has stated, “taking a 
pill or injection would be much easier.’’*® Crimi- 
nals like others, have been taught that efforts at 
rehabilitation involve “technical,” “professional,” 
or even medical work on the part of a “high 
status” employee, not hard work on the part of 
the person to be reformed.*” 

A second sacred cow revolves around the re- 
lated question of, “Who should be the one to 
change?” The great majority of correctional 
workers believe that the offender is primarily 
responsible for his actions and therefore he is the 
primary target of change. Despite the recent 
heavy emphasis given to the idea of reintegrating 
the offender back into the community by recon- 
structing those features of organized community 
life that might be responsible for crime, correc- 
tions remains committed to the notion that the 
individual offender must change himself. Even 
though during the past few decades, the ‘com- 
munity” has been brought into the prison, and 
more recently “corrections has been brought into 
the community,” individualistic notions of change 
persist. 
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Ever since the turn of the century, evidence 
has accumulated suggesting that the society itself 
may be producing the criminal. The organization 
of society’s institutions and agencies has produced 
social and cultural inequalities among large seg- 
ments of the population, and has resulted in a 
variety of social problem phenomena such as 
crime, delinquency, mental disorders, suicide, 
poverty, and a variety of health problems. 

It is not surprising that the inner city exhibits 
the highest rates of these social problems. Resi- 
dents of the inner city are those who most 
keenly feel the sting of society’s inequalities and 
are therefore its victims more frequently than 
residents in other sections of the city. Thus, the 
conclusion is not that those who have succumbed 
are defective and in need of treatment, but rather 
that the community’s policies and practices place 
these persons at a great disadvantage in the 
increasingly competitive and complicated urban 
way of life. 

The major thrust of the above is that society 
is the “patient” in need of treatment and there- 
fore should be the target of change. This view, of 
course, does not neglect the individual offender, 
but it does emphasize strategies of social and not 
individual intervention. The offender must be re- 
integrated through processes of social reconstruc- 
tion. Social reconstruction might involve, for 
example, a change in the organizational structure 
of corrections itself to the point where selected 
offenders have an opportunity for long range 
careers as correctional workers. Or, social recon- 
struction might involve the development of other 
organizations that will “plug” corrections into the 
various community institutions and agencies. 
Most of the recommendations of the President’s 
Crime Commission stress the notions of reinte- 
gration and social reconstruction. 

According to the Commission’s report, correc 
tional programs should be aimed at modifying or 
changing those policies in the community that 
have contributed to unacceptable modes of be- 
havior. These recommendations suggest that the 
correctional worker’s role is one of a social change 
agent, and not one of a therapist. But despite the 
current emphasis on reintegration and recon- 
struction, the individual offender continues to be 
the primary target of change. 


Knowledge is power only if man knows what facts not to bother about.—Robert Lynd 
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The Road Ahead in Corrections’ 


By GARRETT HEYNS, PH.D. 
Executive Director, Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and Training, Washington, D. C. 


power and Training owes its origin to a 

general concern, on the part of those in the 
correctional field, with the problems of personnel 
needs. What kinds of people will be needed to 
carry on this work more successfully, particularly 
in view of expanding programs? How many of 
the various kinds of personnel will be required? 
How can they be recruited? Of what should their 
present training consist? What kind of on-the-job 
training must be provided? Where will they be 
trained? How and where will they be used? 

These and many similar questions have been 
raised by men and women now at work in correc- 
tions, as well as by many citizens concerned with 
solving one of the pressing problems of our 
times—-how to transform offenders into law-abid- 
ing members of our society. 

The Joint Commission began its study in 
January 1966. Since that time we have done a 
vast amount of original research on corrections. 
To be quite frank, just about any research on cor- 
rectional manpower and training is original, a 
fact which in itself is more unfortunate than 
humorous. 

I want to express our deep appreciation for the 
excellent cooperation we have received from all 
of whom we have asked assistance. The returns 
to our questionnaires have been phenomenal—in 
several cases, we have had a 100 percent reply. 
Our staff has been cordially and helpfully received 
in their field surveys; all approached have been 
more than generous of their time. We thank you 
all for your tremendous interest and good will, 
without which our task would be impossible. 

We are now nearing the end of the third and 
final year of our existence. We are looking at the 
data gathered through our research efforts. We 
are analyzing those data, carefully, painstakingly. 

The major funding for the Joint Commission 
comes from the Correctional Rehabilitation Study 
Act of 1965, administered by the Social and 
Rehabilitation Service. This funding will cease 
March 31, 1969, when our final report is due. 


Te JOINT COMMISSION on Correctional Man- 
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We realize that there are a number of things 
which various interested people would have us do. 
However, the Correctional Rehabilitation Study 
Act established the Joint Commission’s goals. 
We were to carry out a program of research and 
study of personnel practices and estimate current 
and future personnel needs in the field of correc- 
tional rehabilitation. We were to study the avail- 
ability and adequacy of the educational and train- 
ing resources for people in corrections or pre- 
paring to enter the field. That study includes 
educational opportunities, existing curricula, 
teaching methods, and recruiting. 

We have done all of this now, and more. Studies 
of the correctional needs of minority groups were 
reported in our publication, Differences That 
Make the Difference, a survey on the public’s 
attitude toward crime and corrections. We have 
published a study of the future of the juvenile 
court; a report on using offenders as a correctional 
manpower resource; a study of criminology and 
corrections programs in college; and the relation- 
ship between the campus and the correctional 
field. We have looked at the status of research in 
our field and examined various ways of training 
staff. These have been reported to you in our fre- 
quent publications. And we have done research 
into the inservice training, education, age experi- 
ence, and sentiments of corrections personnel. 

I shall not take time now to review even briefly 
the contents of these publications. However, I 
should like to comment on certain of what might 
be called byproducts of our studies. 

In these surveys, seminars, and reports, and in 
others like them, we have found one element in 
common—an imperative need for improvement. 
Our publications to date have carried that 
message. 


Need for Improvement in Corrections 


Our latest big undertaking was the survey 
made of a nationwide sample of 1,870 correctional 
personnel—from administrators, to supervisors, 
to functional specialists to line workers—people 
who work in the field and people who work in the 
institutions. Perhaps some of you were inter- 
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viewed. This report is now available. In fact, we 
have already made the initial distribution of it as 
well as the briefing which highlights the findings. 
_We would like to have you study this report 
carefully. It is about what you have told us you 
are like and how you see things in corrections. 
And most important, it is about what you think 
should be changed or improved. 

One of the things we did in this survey was to 
break corrections into six categories: adult 
institutions, probation, and parole; and juvenile 
institutions, probation, and parole. We asked each 
respondent to give each of the six categories 
either a positive or negative rating. Do you know, 
no one category received a positive response from 
the majority of corrections personnel? Not one! 

Fortunately, the survey pointed out that there 
was not, as might be expected, a general attitude 
of disillusionment. But when those interviewed 
were asked what is being done and what should 
be done, there appeared a frighteningly wide gap. 

From this survey, and from all the other work 
we have done and are doing, we are finally making 
up a general picture of what corrections looks 
like right now. It is not necessarily a pretty 
picture. It is a picture of a sensitive subject. It is 
a subject too long ignored. And it has not grown 
prettier with age. There are objections in some 
quarters to drawing such pictures. This activity, 
it is asserted, hurts the image of corrections; it 
implies that over the years there has been no 
progress in correctional activity. No such im- 
plication is intended. Everyone with any knowl- 
edge of history knows that one can draw up an 
impressive list of accomplishments—one in which 
we can well take pride. 

But there is also a list of deficiencies, of failure, 
of efforts falling short of goals, of needs for 
improvement. President Parker L. Hancock, in 
his excellent address, referred to many of these.! 
What are we to do with such lists? Sweep them 
under the rug? Such an “ostrich” attitude 
reminds me of the ditty 


As I was sitting on my chair 

I knew the bottom wasn’t there 
Nor legs, nor back. But I just sat 
Ignoring little things like that. 


We all want to make our work more effective, 
and to do that we must arrive at a consensus 
about our lacks and errors. There must be an ade- 
quate diagnosis before efforts at improvement can 
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be made. So, like many modern movies, this pic- 
ture has not been made to please. It mirrors what 
actually exists. It exists as a challenge to us all. 
So now let us see just what are the challenges. 

Corrections is disorganized. Its jurisdictions 
overlap, they duplicate each other, and some are 
set up in such a way to waste manpower rather 
than conserve it. Probation and parole services 
almost defy study because there are so many 
differing patterns of authority, administrative 
responsibility, and organizational structures, Our 
staff has had a difficult time trying to get reli- 
able and comparable facts and figures on pro- 
bation and parole in this country. They are 
doing it, but the task is exhausting, for no similar 
pattern of correctional services can be found 
from state to state. 

What about education for this work? What 
are the educational requirements for various 
positions and roles? Top and middle administra- 
tors, for example, have degrees predominantly in 
sociology, psychology, social work, and education. 
Only 6 percent have degrees in public administra- 
tion. But, when these administrators were asked 
what they felt would be the best educational back- 
ground for the positions they presently hold, a 
plurality named public administration. 

Another example is found in probation and 
parole. The standard setters have long urged that 
these jobs require graduate degrees. But the sur- 
vey showed that only a few of the people in the 
jobs actually do have such degrees. There is 
enormous disparity between the proposed stand- 
ards and the reality of practice. 


Lack of Coordination and Communication 


Now those are just examples from only two 
areas—organization and education. But there 
are other examples from many others where we 
can see one agency diametrically opposed to the 
policy of another or where actual practice sharply 
disagrees with stated procedure. 

Let me tell you a little bit about the effects of 
lack of coordination and communication. In the 
correctional personnel survey we asked those 
interviewed what goals they thought were most 
emphasized in various correctional settings, in 
adult and juvenile institutions and field agencies. 
They were given a choice of four goals: punish- 
ment of the offender; rehabilitation of the 
offender; protecting society from the crimes that 
the offender might be otherwise committing; or 
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changing community attitudes ®and conditions 
which contribute to crime and delinquency. 

Here are the totals for just one of the areas— 
the adult institution. Twenty percent of the total 
said punishment was the prime goal; 42 percent 
said rehabilitation; 34 percent said protecting 
society; 2 percent said changing society; and 2 
percent were not sure. What statistics—20 per- 
cent, 42 percent, and 34 percent, each saying a 
different goal was being most emphasized! That 
is confusion. 

And when these same people were asked about 
some of the latest corrections programs, the same 
kind of sharp disagreement was evidenced. For 
instance, the sample was asked about the pros 
and cons of hiring ex-offenders to work in correc- 
tions. Eight out of 10 line workers rejected the 
idea out of hand. But, a majority of administra- 
tors of juvenile institutions were for the program. 

Now, among other things, this could show just 
a plain and simple lack of communication. A “we 
don’t know anything about it but it sownds bad” 
attitude. This seemed to be the case when we 
asked about the various community volunteer pro- 
grams. Those who were actually working with 
volunteers were for them. But those who did not 
know that much about them, or who were not 
working with them, were dead set against them. 
It seems that unfamiliarity breeds contempt. In 
some cases, it could have been that a previous 
volunteer program had not worked and conse- 
quently left a bad taste. 

So we must get more organized and better co- 
ordinated. I said before that we found no general 
disillusionment among correctional personnel. 
And there is not. Most are satisfied with their 
jobs and plan careers in corrections. But, there 
is one specific area of disillusionment. A growing 
unrest exists among those people whom correc- 
tions can probably least afford to lose, among the 
young, well-educated specialists: the teachers, the 
psychologists, social workers and sociologists, and 
parole and probation officers. The better educated 
they are, the greater is the likelihood that they 
will be cynical and negative. In every question 
we asked, and in every attitude that we solicited, 
it was these specialists who expressed the most 
discontent. We are not going to keep them unless 
we act. We must be sure that our goals are clear 
and that our personnel share them, from top to 
bottom. 

Now you can say, “That’s all well and good. 
But how are we supposed to do it?” 


THE ROAD AHEAD IN CORRECTIONS 


Developing a Correctional Career 


First, we must establish and develop a correc- 
tional career. We must tell the colleges what we 
want as educational requirements for various 
positions. Right now, the colleges are floundering. 
And it is not really their fault. They do not know 
what to teach people who want to have a career in 
corrections. The result? A majority of every occu- 
pational category in every work setting said work 
experience, not education, was what was most 
helpful to job performance. Then what good is 
their education? If we want trained personnel, 
and educated personnel, we have to tell the 
teachers what needs to be taught. So we must get 
together and thrash this out among ourselves. 
Right now, from our survey, we found 70 differ- 
ent educational majors as the background for 
people in corrections. Seventy—from anthropol- 
ogy to zoology. Once we determine what the 
educational requirements should be, and once the 
colleges start offering them, then we will be able 
to open up our entrance requirements. 

Once we strengthen the undergraduate prepara- 
tion in sociology, psychology, education, and social 
services, the discouraging and often unrealistic 
requirements can be adjusted. We need to get 
more correctional content into those departments. 
We need field work in corrections. We must im- 
prove the criminology offerings in the universities. 
Our greatest potential manpower resources are 
young people who are completing work for the 
bachelor’s degree or the associate of arts degree. 
We neglect them by failing to recruit them as they 
fiinish their college work. 

For example, only 16 percent of the people in 
corrections come to us straight from the class- 
room. Most people enter corrections after their 
30th birthday. In effect, they choose a career 
in corrections after job experience in another 
field. But remember, recruiting alone is not 
enough. We must spell things out—create career 
ladders and more realistic requirements. We must 
examine age, sex, physical, and residence require- 
ments and be prepared to discard those which 
are not in keeping with today’s personnel policies. 
It is no good at all to recruit someone who will 


only get discouraged and leave. 


Staff Development 


Just as important as getting newly trained 
manpower is increased staff participation in 
development programs. A person cannot be ex- 
pected to be up to date after several years out of 
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college or high school. All that he will have are the 
fundamentals that were taught several years ago. 
We are living in an era of rapid change. To do 
our jobs, we must keep pace with change. 
Theories change; new ones are advanced ; develop- 
ments with tremendous potential are being 
ignored. 

Right now, only one correctional staff person 
in 10 is in a training program of any kind. The 
group of workers who had participated least in 
such programs within the last 3 years were the 
line workers; yet they were the people who, in 
the same survey, indicated that they felt inservice 
training to be most helpful. So we need to give 
them more training, the time off to get that train- 
ing, and, if need be, the money to get it. And the 
managers of corrections need more training. They 
have said so themselves. They need training in 
law, in community relations, and most of all in 
management itself. In fact, about everyone in cor- 
rections could use some up-to-date training, some 
further education for the general betterment of 
corrections as well as for self-improvement. After 
all, if you cannot advance your position, or if you 
are just not equipped to do your job, there is no 
incentive to continue. 


So let your voices be heard. Tell the legislators, 
tell private industry, tell the public: We need 
help, we need hard cash, if we are going to be 
able to do our jobs well. We need travel funds, 
training centers, staff exchange programs, schol- 
arships, grants-in-aid, tuition reimbursement. We 
need staff development, and we need it now. 


Removing Job Dissatisfactions 


The survey brought to the surface definite areas 
of job dissatisfaction—dissatisfaction we cannot 
allow to continue. 

First and foremost, there is overwork. In adult 
institutions of this country, for example, there is 
an overall ratio of one psychologist for every 
1,200 inmates. Similar statistics abound in all 
settings. Our study showed that one of the prin- 
cipal reasons why people enter corrections is that 
they want to help other people. But how can one 
man help 1,200 men individually? To attempt it 
can only lead to dissatisfaction and a frustrating 
sense of failure. To overcome this, we must begin 
to redefine our goals. Let nonprofessionals do the 
work which they are perfectly capable of doing 
but which now is being done by the professionals 
alone or not done at all. We must study the ways 
in which services are delivered and alter them to 


fit one very basic principle: the law of supply and 
demand. 

Another big problem area is underpayment. 
When we asked workers why “others” were leav- 
ing corrections, low pay was the answer given 57 
percent of the time. And we can wonder aloud, 
how much of himself does a person see in 
“others”? 

And there are promotion problems. Four 
people in 10 said that reasons for promotion were 
“getting along well with supervisor,” “knowing 
the right people,” or just plain old “apple polish- 
ing.” Four in 19! That is over all. One out of every 
2 line workers felt that way, 3 out of 5 specialists, 
and 7 out of every 10 specialists with an M.A. or 
better. 

Those are the three major areas of dissatisfac- 
tion: too much work, too little pay, poor basis 
for promotions. There are many others. And we 
must act quickly to remove them before they 
grow into an onerous burden that will retard the 
progress of corrections even more. 


Goals of Corrections 


My next point I mentioned earlier. We must 
narrow the gap between what is and what should 
be. Not about job dissatisfaction in this case, but 
between what corrections is doing now and what 
it should be doing. 

I told you of the question we used to determine 
what people felt the goals of corrections were. 
But the sample was asked another question. What 
should be the primary and secondary goals of 
corrections? We got a surprise. Of course, reha- 
bilitation was first. We expected that. It was 
mentioned as either a primary or a secondary goal 
95 percent of the time. But what was second was 
a surprise. Fifty-three percent of those inter- 
viewed, more than half, mentioned as either the 
primary or secondary goal, changing community 
attitudes and conditions which contribute to 
crime and delinquency. 

Why does it exist? Why do people want more 
action in the community? 

Well, just look at the recidivism rate, conserv- 
atively estimated at 50 percent. In some areas it 
goes up to 80 percent. Why is it so high? We 
asked our sample. We asked them to name the 
biggest problem that the offender faces after he 
is released. The answer was: lack of community 
acceptance. And when the same people were asked 
what corrections was doing for the offender while 
he was in the community, the reply was that cor- 
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rections was helping the offender the least in the 
area of community acceptance. 

Remember, people enter the correctional field 
because they want to help others. But how can 
they not feel frustrated when they see the 
offenders going out into the community, receiving 
little if any help from corrections, and then 
winding up back in trouble? So now is the time 
to go out and topple the old myths and prejudices 
and stereotypes. We must tell the people of our 
many successes and at the same time tell them 
why some men just cannot make it when the 
community is against them, We must convince our 
fellow citizens that we need their help for support 
of work release, vocational rehabilitation, experi- 
mental training programs, halfway houses, and 
other community action programs. These are the 
programs which correctional people themselves 
feel are the most helpful, but some of them do not 
succeed now partly because of community hos- 
tilitv. We must let the people know that a man 
cannot succeed when the community degrades 
him, insults him, and locks him up in invisible 
bars of hatred. The community must be made to 
realize that often it is driving the offender back 
down the road to crime. 


I am convinced that the community will help 
when they know the simple truth. They will help 
when they are told that their cooperation will 
help reduce crime by half, and maybe more. But 
if they do not know the facts, how can we expect 


them to help—to change? They have no reason 
to do so. 


Responsibility for Promoting Change 


Now my final point. I have told you about some 
of what is wrong and how to right these wrongs. 
Now I am going to tell you who must lead the 
change. The line workers cannot do it. The 
specialists often do not have the time or the clout. 
It is the managers who must take the reins. And I 
do not mean just hold the reins and let the horse 
stand idle. I mean you must get on the horse and 
get it moving. What good is it if you all agree with 
what I have said, and then do not do anything 
about it? It is no good. Deeds, ladies and gentle- 
men—deeds, not words. And I will tell you what 
these deeds must be. 

Develop management training for those people 
who are going to become managers. People who 
are managers right now, when they were asked, 
said that if they could get into some sort of an 
inservice training program, it would be in public 


administration and human management. Let us 
get some young people who are trained managers. 
A man should not be made a manager simply 
because he has been in the institution for “x” 
many years. So open up the doors; encourage 
young people with a good education in public 
administration to come in and start managing. 
Nonwhites are conspicuous for their absence 
among the managerial ranks. Right now manage- 
ment seems to be based on tenure, not on ability. 
Managers made up the oldest group of all in our 
survey; their median age was 46.2 years. We need 
fresh ideas, and trained personnel. 

Data on racial characteristics of offenders are 
sketchy at best. We do know that black Americans 
represent a much higher proportion of the 
offender population than they do among correc- 
tional personnel. This situation should be changed, 
particularly because of the new sense of positive 
black identity among Negroes. We should actively 
recruit from the ranks of black Americans as well 
as other significant minority groups. 

And the leaders must support more training 
for employees, identifying the goals of programs 
and imparting the knowledge and skills necessary 
to achieve these goals. But we must enlist others 
besides those already active in corrections. 
Ask other sectors of society to help develop train- 
ing programs. Ask labor, industry, lay groups, 
educational and professional organizations and 
associations. Support research; provide program 
evaluation; and establish centralized data collec- 
tion systems. 

And most important of all—act as a spokesman 
in educating the public. Develop liaison with the 
community to line up their support for new com- 
munity-oriented programs. Speak out as an advo- 
cate for the offender in the community. Help over- 
come the resistance to him. Help defeat the 
vicious circles and_ self-defeating philosophies 
that abound. It may not be a popular time to do 
this, but it is a crucial one. 

In the same light, get the community to act. 
Encourage volunteers to step forward. They will 
not do it on their own. Help establish volunteer 
programs and advisory councils. Help the com- 
munity help themselves. 

I have referred to the fact that our report must 
be in by March 31, 1969, when present funding 
ceases. Many have raised the question, ‘‘What 
then?” Will ours take its place on the shelves 
with several previous studies with no results be- 
cause of lack of followthrough? What about 
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effective efforts at implementing recommenda- 
tions? Will there be an agency to do this? 

It has been suggested that the Joint Commis- 
sion continue in existence for a few years beyond 
March 31,1969, so that it can serve to assist in the 
implementation of its recommendations and con- 
tinue to press for improved correctional man- 
power and training. In our membership of almost 
a hundred organizations we have a tremendous 
force to assist in implementation. The Commis- 
sion itself need not go out of existence next 


March. Its existence is not dependent upon the 
Correctional Rehabilitation Study Act of 1965. 
Its continued existence depends on funding. This 
is something all interested must ponder. We need 
vour advice and help. 

Let me emphasize as strongly as I possibly can 
—the time for action is not tomorrow or the next 
day. The time is now. I want you to leave here 
saying “There’s an awful jot to do. But it can be 
done, And it must start now.” 


The Ordeal of Change’ 


By PARKER L. HANCOCK 


Warden, New Hampshire State Prison and Immediate Past President of the 
American Correctional Association 


HERE IS one major truth I wish to give you 
[oa It may sound simple; it may sounc 

trite; but it is the fundamental truth under- 
lying all our efforts—yours and mine. This is our 
country. The United States is our country. What 
is good about it is ours, and what is wrong about 
it is ours. We have much of which to be proud, and 
much which requires our deepest commitment for 
immediate change. Surely no one knows that 
better than we who are here today. 

But this is ow country. We and we alone are 
responsible for her; we and we alone have the 
task of making her better, stronger, more fair 
and more prosperous. 

This country of ours is growing and is chang- 
ing; and with that growth and change come recur- 
ring symptoms which must be attended—social 
problems, economic problems, judicial problems, 
legislative problems. Unless we act now to solve 
the problems which have accompanied our recent 
growth and change, we shall be swamped with the 
new difficulties which the 1970’s will bring to 
our doorsteps. 

This is a nation born of revolution; let us never 
forget that! And since colonial times the upheaval 
of social and cultural revolution has kept us con- 
stantly just a little bit off balance. It may well be 
that that lack of balance is in part responsible for 
the remarkable progress made in the United 
States, but it is also in part responsible for the 


* From Warden Hancock’s presidential address at the 98th Congress 
of Correction, San Francisco, California, August 26, 1968. 


evils of today’s society. Today, with our modern 
methods of communication, our nationwide drive 
for education, the new technology and new devel- 
opments in every area of endeavor, the pace of 
American social revolution is accelerating, faster 
and faster, till the past blurs and the future seems 
uncertain. 

Now and then this rapid pace quickens even 
more in what may be a cyclical reaction. I 
believe we are in one of those convulsive spasms 
of change at the present time. At a time like this, 
the American Correctional Association faces 
large responsibilities. We must be strong. The 
proposed dynamic role of strong national leader- 
ship for the American Correctional Association 
is of vital importance as we help the Nation to 
cope with revolutionary change. 


Crime on the Rise 


What is the situation in the United States to- 
day? Reliable authorities tell us that the national 
crime rate has risen by an incredible 88 percent 
in the period between 1960 and 1967, although 
the population has grown only an estimated 10 
percent in the same period. The 15- to 17-year-old 
age group represents only 5.4 percent of the total 
population, but it accounts for some 17.8 percent 
of all arrests. Those in the 15- to 16-year-old age 
group have the highest arrest rates in the Nation. 

At this time, 23 percent of our population is 
less than 10 years old. If the crime rate continues 
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in its current pattern and at its current pace, 40 
percent of all male children today will be arrested 
for nontraffic offenses during their lifetime. Can 
we permit this to happen? Can we permit Ameri- 
can youth to be further blighted by crime? 

The increase in criminal activity now ap- 
proaches the dimensions of a national disaster. 
Over the last 5-year period, the rate of crime 
increase has been five times that of population 
growth. 

Let’s look at another statistic. It is estimated 
that at least 1 person in each 20 households be- 
comes the victim of a serious crime each year. 
Other studies indicate that unreported crimes 
push those involvement rates significantly higher. 

The late Senator Robert F. Kennedy, in life 
and in death, symbolized the drastic rate of 
change in which our world is caught up. He was 
not the inspiration for this drastic change, nor 
even its prophet. But he was one of the few in our 
Nation who recognized the radical nature of 
change in our existing world. As he changed to 
accommodate the changing society which he led, 
so we must change in order to deal with those who 
are our charges. 


Adrift From His Social Order 


The phrase I have found which best symbol- 
izes our world is “The Ordeal of Change,” the 
title of a book by Eric Hoffer, the philosopher of 
the people who lives here in California. Hoffer 
believes that the central dynamic force of change, 
historically, is the autonomous individual who has 
been cast adrift from his social order. In other 
words, it is in times of social chaos that great 
strides forward are made. This is not a comfort- 
ing thesis, for it emphasizes the value of revolu- 
tion rather than evolution and is quite the 
contrary to the fundamental standards on which 
you and I were reared! The fact may be, however, 
that this new thesis is the one on which we must 
base our working philosophy. It may be that we 
are living in a period of such social change and 
dislocation in which we must expect the kind of 
leap forward which revolution produces. 

The Ordeal of Change! It may be unpleasant. 
It may be painful. It may be a nightmare of 
distortion. Because we live in a society of rapid 
social dislocation, the ordeal of change is our 
ordeal! We in the American Correctional Associ- 
ation must give form and constructive direction 
to the strong forces which are already at work 
in our world. 


Bringing Order Out of Chaos 


More than 45 years ago G. Stanley Hall—a man 
whom James Harvey Robinson, professor of 
history at Columbia, called “one of our oldest and 
boldest truth seekers”—wrote the following pas- 
sage for Scientific American: 

Now when all human institutions so slowly and 
laboriously evolved are impugned, every creed flouted, 
every consensus challenged as much as and perhaps 
even more than by the ancient Sophists, the call comes to 
us to test, to explore, and, if necessary, to reconstruct 
the very bases of conviction. For all open questions are 
new opportunities. Old beacon lights have shifted or 
gone out and there is a demand for new ones, and a 
realization that mankind must take its bearings by the 
eternal stars and sail no longer into the unknown 
future by the dead reckonings of the past. 

Those words have bearing today, for we are 
again facing the almost superhuman task of try- 
ing to bring order out of chaos, stability out of 
lawlessness. No matter where we turn, we are 
faced with and threatened by violence, by fear, 
by a gnawing, amorphous apprehension of what 
the morrow may bring. But we must not panic. 
Panic paralyzes the intellect. It results in ill- 
starred action which may surely be more destruc- 
tive than no action at all. 

In every age since the beginning of man, we 
have experienced recurrent periods of excessive 
lawlessness and violence. Each has been accompa- 
nied by demands for more and more painful 
penalties, despite the very obvious fact that no 
appreciable decrease in crime results from an 
increase in pain, suffering, social degradation and 
deprivation. Quite the opposite! 

In ancient Greece, Plato complained of the 
lack of respect that youth had for age. In the 
seventeenth century, a lawyer in France wrote, 
“We live in an age of iron. Parents have lost 
control of their children. Discipline has broken 
down in the home. People fear for their lives, 
but in the good old days, society was safe and 
secure and lives were not filled with dread and 
fear of the future.” 

In 1826 a newspaper report stated that Boston 
“is overrun by juvenile gangs that threaten the 
very existence of the city.” In 1856 Philadelphia 
residents were warned that they must organize 
and protect themselves against the ravages of 
roving gangs that made life unsafe on the city 
streets! 

Today we hear the same wails echoing—youth’s 
lack of respect, parents’ lack of control, disap- 
pearing discipline, and nostalgia for the safety 
and security of the good old days. Today, too, we 
hear the answering refrain which was heard so 
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often in the past—growing public demands that 
courts bear down harder on offenders, that prison 
keepers eliminate recreation, psychiatry, rehabili- 
tation, and individual treatment. In short, we are 
urged to forget what we have learned over many 
decades of experience and to punish harshly in 
all instances. We hear again the cries for more 
police, for longer and stiffer sentences, for punish- 
ment without parole. Even the United States 
Supreme Court, the tribunal founded on and 
governed by the doctrine of individual rights, is 
assailed from all sides as a subversive group 
interested more in shielding the guilty criminal 
than in protecting the innocent victim! 

Shall we, too, join the growing chorus for more 
punishment, for a return to the bleak, dark 
dungeon, and pervading death penalties of yester- 
year? Is that our role? Or shall we, who know 
crime and criminals best, calmly assess the cur- 
rent scene and set our course by the eternal stars, 
fully conscious that the part we play cannot, and 
must not, change with the shifting winds of social 
anger and thoughtless desperation? 

We know the principles we must follow. They 
were formulated almost 100 years ago by Enoch 
Wines, Franklin B. Sanborn, and Zebulon R. 
Brockway to guide the actions and thoughts of 
all reasonable and humane prison keepers. All 
the while, however, we recognize that those 
principles have not yet been fully realized, despite 
the fact that they stand as guides to the best 
protection society can provide against the assaults 
of criminals. 

The American Correctional Association, to be 
faithful to its mission and true to its basic func- 
tion, must resist hysteria and hysterical action, 
whether by legislature, the press, or the general 
public . . . action which seeks to turn back the 
clock and adopt once more those methods which 
have failed consistently and miserably. They fail 
to bring the blessings of peace and tranquility 
to our communities! 

Of all workers in America, we in corrections 
are unique. We get the social misfits and rejects. 
After every other social agency and institution 
has tried and failed, we accept the commitment 
paper to confine and hold securely the crooked 
and to make him straight within the time the 
court provides. 

Can we hope to redeem the sinner in 1 month? 
Or 2? In 1 year? Or 2? It is far easier to let 
him lie in his cell and forget him, except when he 
must be fed, paroled, and at last released. 


We Must Decide What Needs To Be Done 


But if we accept the challenge of trying to help, 
then we must decide the methods which should be 
used. It is our job to keep our heads and to plan 
calmly. It is our job to examine all available ex- 
perience and research and adapt our procedures 
accordingly. And all this time we must work 
within the prison context, in an atmosphere which 
was never designed for the redemption of sinners, 
but rather for their eternal punishment. 

In our everyday professional lives there are 
steps we can and must take to make confinement 
of prisoners a meaningful experience rather than 
a period of alienation from the world. But these 
are steps of which most of us are aware if we are 
doing our homework in professional literature. 

Further, each of us can undertake a program 
of personal and institutional public relations in an 
attempt to inform the public so that the pleas 
for increased punishment may be muted while 
understanding flourishes. 

But what can we as a nationwide organization 
do? Let us take a look at a few suggestions for 
strengthening areas in which we are weak. 

In the changing correctional scene we, ag h- 
dividuals and as members of the American Cor- 
rectional Association, must do everything within 
our capabilities to raise standards and salaries 
for the line correctional officer. But first his 
image must change. Today the average citizen 
regards the average correctional officer as only 
slightly superior to a deckhand or a farmhand; 
this is reflected in the wage pattern. 

It is imperative that correctional officers be 
able to enjoy the same pride in their professional 
service as do state police officers. If correctional 
officers’ salaries and job specifications were com- 
parable to those of state police officers, state 
personnel commissions would be able to enforce 
stricter entrance qualifications, thereby obtaining 
a more capable candidate to fill the position of 
correctional officer. Obviously, the low salaries 
paid to correctional officers in the majority of 
states do not attract the best qualified and most 
capable personnel. All too often, young, alert, 
capable correctional officers leave correctional 
work to obtain better paying positions with 
greater prestige in private business, industry, and 
the like. 

According to surveys made by the President’s 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Adminis- 
tration of Justice, there were over 121,000 people 
employed in corrections on an average day in 
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1965. Functionally classified, 63,000, or 52 per- 
cent of them, were so-called custodial employees 
—guards, supervisors, and house parents. These 
correctional officers perhaps play the most im- 
portant role in the rehabilitation program of any 
correctional institution because of their 8-hour-a- 
day, intimate contact with offenders in a closed, 
confined environment. This close and constant 
association probably has the heaviest impact on 
the offender’s attitude. Correctional officers by no 
means are, nor should they be, considered mere 
custodial personnel. The image with which a cor- 
rectional officer regards himself as well as the 
offenders in his charge can make or break the 
best rehabilitation program. 


Need for Trained Personnel 


But competent correctional work is indispensa- 
ble. Correctional work demands alert, competent, 
imaginative, and, above all, intellectually curious 
persons who are eager to learn and capable of 
understanding—men who are willing and able to 
contribute to correctional progress. 

What should be done? 

Preservice, as well as inservice, training pro- 
grams should be made available to the correc- 
tional officer and he should be encouraged to 
participate so that he will keep abreast of the 
latest concepts and philosophies in his profession. 
When these officers develop new skills and per- 
spectives, they will play a significant role in 
rehabilitation programs. 

Further, there is a major need to recruit more 
adequately qualified correctional officers. Once 
better qualified persons become involved in the 
correctional field, their dynamics will permeate 
the walls of the institutions and bring about a 
more meaningful day-to-day confrontation with 
the inmates—an important influence on the reha- 
bilitation and correctional processes. At this time, 
unfortunately, the great potential which correc- 
tional officers possess for changing inmate atti- 
tudes is not being fulfilled. Job dissatisfaction 
brought about from low salaries, lack of knowl- 
edge about their profession, and lack of recog- 
nized professional status have done this. 

Let us as a group move to improve the lot of 
the correctional officer. Let us make him a pro- 
fessional partner and lobby to increase his wages, 
education, qualifications, and status. 


Need for Innovations 
American correctional progress has not kept 
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pace with social, economic, and industrial change. 
Here we see the cultural lag between institutional 
change and technological change. Here we see the 
persistence of tradition in penology, but not in 
industry, medicine, or science. The social philoso- 
phy of punishment yields to change very slowly. 
Where industry and medicine may abandon 
methods that fail, correctional programs that are 
dying on the vine will not be abandoned because 
society has a strange ambivalence, believing 
strongly that its protection is intertwined with 
pain and social degradation. Despite the slow 
speed of correctional change, there have been 
changes that forecast a more enlightened correc- 
tional philosophy. We mention a few such changes. 

The halfway house movement, previously spon- 
sored by religious groups, is now a state-operated, 
accepted method of release. Preparole and pre- 
release programs are making steady progress. 
There has been a marked improvement in the 
criteria for release on parole. One of the more 
enlightened improvements may be seen in the 
advances made in classification and attempts to 
have the program fit the inmates’ needs, rather 
than self-serving to institutional operations. 
Perhaps the most dramatic change has come in 
the work-release programs of gradually integrat- 
ing the inmate back into his community prepared 
to support himself and dependents without re- 
sorting to crime. Institutional daily release for 
education, both high school and college, is the 
method that holds great promise for the inmate 
and the community at large. 

The increased employment of psychologists, 
sociologists, and various types of counselors and 
therapists bears witness to the fact that we are 
not forgetting that inmates are human beings 
with problems—not numbers bearing records. 
With data processing and computers, we are 
liable to forget that these procedures are mean-. 
ingless if we fail to remember that human beings 
are the raw materials with which they are con- 
cerned. There can be no substitute for a person- 
to-person relationship when we talk of rehabilita- 
tion. Optimum efficiency in administration meth- 
ods and procedures cannot take the place of per- 
sonal encouragement and guidance for socially iso- 
lated human beings. Let us automate everything 
but the raw essentials of our prison community— 
inmates and correctional officers. We may have the 
most highly efficient operation and administration 
of probation, parole, and institutions, but if the 
recidivism rate fails to decrease, it is obvious 
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that emphasizing such a system has no value in 
salvaging offenders or protecting society. 

Corrections today is experimenting with pro- 
grams that hold promise for the future. The more 
we can learn about human personality organiz- 
ation and motivation, the better we shall serve 
society. 

Let us now turn our attention to reducing the 
number of inmates in our care. Surely this is a 
unique activity—a group of professionals laboring 
to lessen the very factors responsible for their 
employ. Nevertheless, no one knows as well as 
we do that the prisons are peopled with men and 
women who could well be productive citizens 
rather than charges on the public funds. 


Community-Based Programs 


In the field of corrections, many promising new 
procedures and methods are emerging as we 
learn more about the nature of man and partic- 
ularly the criminal man. This knowledge is con- 
stantly contributing to new judicial methods. 
And they work! The truth of this lies in the suc- 
cess of the work-release program and other 
community-oriented kinds of release programs 
and in the extension of releases for school 
attendance. 

The increase in the number released by the 
courts on their own recognizance is further evi- 
dence that the days of lumping all criminals as 
vicious, hardened offenders are fast coming to a 
close. 

Surely probation is an excellent method of 
handling carefully selected offenders, not just 
first offenders and juveniles. It has the added 
advantage of economy. Probation permits the 
individual to stay employed, to support his family, 
and to lead a normal life in the community, with 
continuing advice and counsel from a well-trained, 
experienced probation officer. 

The expanding use of successful probation 
testifies to the fact that a very large percentage 
of offenders do not need the punishment of far- 


too-costly, long-term confinement. But probation, : 


which is about 128 years old in this country, 
needs to be used even more, always based upon 


a careful, detailed presentence report. The success | 


of this program depends on a low incidence of 
relapse so that the public can have confidence in 
the courts and probation systems. Probation is 
the only sensible program for those the court and 
the probation department are convinced do not 
need commitment and whose continued presence 


in the community is not dangerous to its peace 
and tranquility. The nature of the crime is not 
the determining factor, but rather the nature of 
the offender. 

What can the American Correctional Associa- 
tion do? 

We can encourage these new methods in our 
national statements of policy. We can encourage 
them as we speak to various groups and to influ- 
ential government officials in our home states. In 
addition, we must help to change the role of the 
probation officer, who is too often overloaded 
with work and often with work of a nature which 
does not best utilize his efforts. 

No probation officer can do an efficient job of 
supervising 100 probationers, The caseload must 
be determined by the needs of the offenders, the 
geography of the area or the distance to be 
travelled to see probationers, the number of pre- 
sentence reports required by the court, and time 
spent on nonsupport cases. It might also be well 
to reduce the bill collecting function of probation 
officers; to fashion a new program requiring all 
nonsupport monies to be collected by a state, 
county, or city department of collections. 

These are merely suggestions. The basic point 
is that we need to give an increasing amount of 
our time and thought to the problem of treatment 
of the nonhabitual] offender. 

We can take another important step to remedy 
a situation in which we as a group have been 
remiss. 

Probation has become a neglected area in the 
American Correctional Association. Efforts should 
be made to organize an affiliated body of probation 
workers. They should definitely be a part of our 
annual Congresses of Correction. Perhaps the 
American Correctional Association has become 
too strongly prison-oriented. 

Let us move now to modify our attitude. 


The Juvenile Offender 


I should like to suggest yet another field in 
which we need to reflect a changing America—the 
field of the juvenile offender. 

The American Correctional Association does 
not adequately represent the juvenile field. We 
do have a Committee on the Prevention and Treat- 
ment of Juvenile Delinquency and a Committee 
on the Adolescent Offender. In addition, we have 
had special ad hoc committees working on prob- 
lems, research, and suggested programs for 
juvenile offenders. However, we still lack the 
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affiliation of the great majority of correctional 
workers in the juvenile field. 

Some administrators of juvenile institutions 
have expressed to me a rather strong feeling that 
the American Correctional Association does not 
represent them and that it is not interested in 
having them as members in the Association. We 
know this sentiment to be incorrect. However, 
the fact that it exists reflects a need to change our 
policy toward correctional workers in the juve- 
nile field and to encourage them in active par- 
ticipation in our Association. Correction is a 
continuous process and can best be effective by 
coordination of all agencies. Certainly the tech- 
niques involved in working with juveniles and the 
youthful offender are not so greatly different from 
those used with adults. 

We have made some very substantial progress 
in the juvenile field in the past year. Very active 
has been our Committee on the Prevention and 
Treatment of Juvenile Delinquency, headed by 
Roy C. Votaw, Assistant Director of the Cali- 
fornia Department of the Youth Authority. One 
of their undertakings was to approach some 20 
national youth organizations, inviting them to 
name two youth representatives to serve as 
advisors to the Committee on the Prevention and 
Treatment of Juvenile Delinquency. Mr. Votaw 
recently reported to me that, “The response from 
our own committee has been very substantial 
and supportive. Ten of them wrote or telephoned 
across country to me to say they were glad to 
support the idea of having young people work 
with us in developing strategies in prevention, 
etc. One urged the inclusion of representatives 
and another recommended former youthful offend- 
ers be included in the group of youth advisors.” 

In addition, Mr. Votaw’s committee is at work 
on a new pamphlet to indicate some of the im- 
portant contributions of professionals in the 
field of delinquency prevention. I am delighted 
with this activity. We must have more of it. 

In a related move, at the midwinter meeting of 
the Board of Directors of the American Correc- 
tional Association, the International Halfway 
House Association was accepted as an affiliated 
body of the American Correctional Association. 
They are directly concerned with the whole area 
of juvenile delinquency and the use of residential 
centers to help solve this problem. Recently I 
had a letter from Edward C. Boyle, president of 
the International Halfway House Association, in 
which he states: “We have managed over the 


past year io bring together the directors of the 
major halfway houses and residential treatment 
programs in the United States. Our membership 
has increased by 100 percent over the past year. 
We are also pleased to announce that we are in 
the process of printing a directory of halfway 
houses and residential treatment centers which 
will be available for the Congress in San Fran- 
cisco. 


Looking Ahead 


These steps are all to the good. But for the 
moment I should like to turn your attention to a 
series of problems of a more general nature. 

Last February in Atlanta I attended a special 
committee meeting of the Advisory Finance Com- 
mittee of the American Correctional Association. 
It was sharply and vividly brought to my atten- 
tion that there was a real need for the ACA to 
have a suitable management concern conduct a 
thorough study of our Association to determine 
many things: 

1. What is our present position in the correc- 
tional field? 

2. What is our potential for more effectiveness 
in all areas of correction? 

3. How can we best direct our efforts to result 
in increased productivity and influence from the 
wealth of experience and know-how which is 
represented by the membership of the ACA? 

4. What organizational changes should be made 
by our Association in order to fulfill our profes- 
sional responsibilities in the most efficient and 
effective manner. 

5. How large a professional staff should we 
employ to carry out our responsibilities ade- 
quately? 

6. How should we finance our organization? 

7. Should we have state and regional associa- 
tions affiliated with the ACA to enable more line 
correctional officers to participate? 

There is a need for the American Correctional 
Association to change to encompass a strong 
national professional membership in our chosen 
field of corrections. The ACA must become more 
effective in the field of correction and by so doing 
establish a more solid foundation for our pro- 
grams which require outside financial aid. We 
must so change that we can develop as soon as pos- 
sible the capacity to carry out major responsi- 
bilities in the correctional field on a rn’ nal, 
regional, and statewide basis. Some c. these 
basic responsibilities include standard setting, 
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counseling services, surveys, and organization of 
national and regional conferences. 

It is my opinion that the American Correctional 
Association should immediately take the neces- 
sary steps that would enable us to be so organized 
that we can be of greater service to the line cor- 
rectional officer, that we can be of greater service 
to the general public through services to the 
various correctional systems, that we can be in 
a position to help to direct the use of public funds 
which will soon be made available through various 
federal agencies, particularly the Office of Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration in the 
United States Department of Justice. 

Our change must be rapid, but it must not be 
made at random. It requires a planned program 
of activity based on a thorough understanding of 
the responsibilities society places upon us. 

Speaking before the Platform Committee of 
the Republican Convention on July 30th, Roman 
Hruska, United States Senator from Nebraska, 
said, “Law and order are the first order of busi- 
ness before the country and the Republican Con- 
vention.” That sentiment was repeated through- 
out the convention. 

The revolt of youth as seen in student demon- 
strations from New York to California, the draft 
card burning, the refusal to step forward at in- 
duction centers, the increase in drug experimenta- 
tion by young people, and the racial uprisings are 
all witness to the obvious fact that we must 
reaffirm our traditional values or create new ones 
that the young people can and will accept and 
uphold. We are truly facing an agonizing future! 

The war in Vietnam is partly responsible for 
much of the civil disobedience. The crushing 
poverty of far too many Americans must be 
removed. All these problems cry out for solution 
and solutions must be found—solutions that the 
people recognize as fair and just. 

We cannot escape at least a partial responsi- 
bility for the apparent alienation of today’s youth 
as seen in the “flower people” and the “hippies” 
whose unhappiness has been sublimated into a 
protest against and contempt for the establish- 
ment. To emphasize their contempt for the moral 
values of contemporary social norms, they have 
withdrawn, in the mistaken belief that alienation 
is the answer to society’s problems. The school 
dropouts, both secondary and college, testify to 
the fact that our adult values are regarded as 
“square.” Perhaps they are; perhaps they are 


not. But youth views our attitudes as hypocritical 
and to this we must plead guilty. We have adhered 
to the doctrine: Do as I say, not as I do. This 
philosophy is obsolete. But take heart. The end 
is not yet. We have seen this day before. 

The assassinations of President John F. 
Kennedy, The Reverend Martin Luther King, and 
Senator Robert F. Kennedy have been considered 
symptoms of a “sick society.” But are they? 
America is no more sick than in 17th century 
Salem when we hanged a few women and called 
them bewitched, no more sick than in 1863 when 
New York City was aflame during the Draft 
Riots, no more sick than when we were forced to 
organize soup kitchens and bread lines in 1934 to 
feed our 15 million unemployed. 

My generation saw the flapper, bathtub gin, 
and sophomoric atheism. And we survived. Let 
us not forget one salient, irrefutable fact—when 
the chips were down, these same social deviates 
fought our battles on foreign shores and came 
home to be correctional officers, wardens, and 
commissioners, legislators and voters, husbands, 
fathers, and providers. 

America is not sick. America is suffering the 
Ordeal of Change, the anguish of an electronic 
and technological revolution. Furthermore, we 
are still responding to the frontier psychology. 
We were born in violence, we opened up the West 
in violence, our labor movement was conceived 
and nurtured in violence. We glorify the criminals 
of the past while we talk about vilifying the 
criminals of the present. 

But we in the American Correctional Associa- 
tion can be leaders in the struggle for change. 
America needs a path through its ordeal, a direc- 
tion to follow, a philosophy to he guided by. We 
can help hew that path, show that direction, 
create that philosophy. 

There has been no more desperate need for 
leadership since the destruction wrought by the 
Civil War. Ladies and gentlemen, I say to you 
that the leadership role is ours if we will only take 
it. I say to you that the progress of criminology 
and criminal rehabilitation over the next half 
century lies in our hands. What we do in the next 
few years, the steps we take, the methods we 
pursue will affect our Nation for many years to 
come. We must not abdicate our responsibility. 
We shall answer the challenge; our Nation will 
survive the Ordeal of Change! 
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Combating Organized Crime in America 


By STuART L. HILLS, PH.D. 
Professor of Sociology, Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio 


spectacular battle against the forces of evil. 
With the findings of the President’s Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement and Administration 
of Justice! as an impetus, another crusade to com- 
bat organized crime is underway. Already there 
are reports in the mass media of the stepped-up 
“war” on the Cosa Nostra and its alleged 24 
“families” in various cities of the country by the 
Department of Justice. These crusades undoubt- 
edly are appreciated by the public, as were the 
investigations into organized crime over the 
last 20 years stemming from the McClellan and 
Kefauver Senate committee hearings. However, 
the difficulties in achieving any significant and 
lasting results from these well-intentioned efforts 
are not well understood by the American public. 
In popular discussions on crime, relatively 
little attention has been directed to the recogni- 
tion that organized crime is an integral and 
vital part of the American way of life. The 
reasons for the existence and vitality of this 
pattern of syndicated, systematic criminal activ- 
ity cannot be fully comprehended—much less 
adequately coped with—if we persist in viewing 
it as an essentially separate and detached social 
phenomenon—alien to our country’s values and 
social institutions. 


T' HIS COUNTRY is about to witness another 


Stereotypes in the Mass Media 


In the mass media it is commonplace to depict 
organized crime as a foreign cancer that has 
invaded an otherwise healthy society. To root it 
out, therefore, one must use such major surgical 
instruments as increased severity of penalties, 
centralization or improved coordination of the 
presently fragmented and overlapping police 
agencies at the federal level that touch on aspects 
of organized crime, greater investigative freedom 
for grand juries, increased use of wiretapping 


1. President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration 

of Justice, The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society. Washington, 
C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1967. Also see the Commission’s 

Task Force Report: Organized Crime. Washington, D. C ‘ 
Government Printing Office, 1967. 

2. For one of the earliest and best statements of this viewpoint, see 
Alfred R. Lindesmith, “Organized Crime,’ The Annals, 217, September 
1941, pp. 76-83. 

3. Gus Tyler, “The Roots of Organized Crime,’ Crime and Delin- 
quency 8, October 1962, p. 334. 
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and electronic bugging devices, and so forth. 
Although such an arsenal of legal and judicial 
weapons may be desirable and useful, such efforts 
will not suffice in themselves, and the dangers of 
abuse may outweigh the benefits. 

Most sociologically oriented criminologists tend 
to see the scope and vitality of organized crime as 
interrelated with basic cultural values, behavior 
patterns, and social institutions in American 
life.2 Yet the utility of this perspective is 
obscured in popular treatments of the topic that 
attempt to explain it by reciting a long list of 
unsavory gangsters sworn to codes of silence in 
their Mafia organizations that have a strangle- 
hold over the innocent citizenry of our large 
metropolitan cities. Perhaps such vivid images 
function to reassure us as we envision organized 
crime as essentially a foreign transplant— 
brought to this country by incompletely assimi- 
lated minority groups and, therefore, help to 
absolve Americans from any responsibility for 
the persistence and strength of organized crime 
in America. As Gus Tyler has noted through this 
scapegoating process the “... culture is not only 
relieved of sin but can indulge itself in an orgy 
of righteous indignation.’ 

Information on organized crime generally has 
been presented to the public in a lurid, sensational 
manner that prevents an understanding of the 
true nature and ramifications of the problem. As 
Donald Cressey has pointed out, newspapermen 
typically depict the participants as nothing but 
“gangsters,” “muscle men,” and “gorillas” who 
mainly prey on each other in their “gangland 
slayings” or victimize shady characters in such 
illicit activities as ‘“‘the juice racket,” “the scam 
racket,” or “‘the fix”: 

For example, there are few newspaper accounts in 
which Mr. Lucchese is called “Mr. Lucchese” or Mr. 
Ricca is called “Mr. Ricca.”? The writer always displays 
his “inside knowledge” about how things really are 
by using the first name, parenthesis, corny “alias,” 
parenthesis, last name. “Mr. Lucchese,’ when he was 
alive, could possibly have been someone who was cor- 
rupting my labor union, but “Three Finger Brown” 
could only have been a somewhat ficticious character 
in a “cops and robbers” story. Similarly, usury is 
almost always called “the juice racket,’ and _ this 


terminology lets the reader believe that the activity 
has nothing to do with him or the safety of his com- 
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munity. The criminals’ terminology is similarly used 
when the word “scam” is used to describe bankruptcy 
fraud: Most of us can understand the seriousness of 
usury, bank. uptey fraud, and bribery, but we have a 
hard time realizing that our friends and neighbors are, 
in the long run, the victims of “the juice racket,” “the 
scam racket,” or “the fix.’’4 
In the discussion that follows, I shall attempt 
to articulate some of the diverse kinds of close 
relationships between organized crime and the 
American way of life—and some of the conse- 
quences. An awareness of the nature and strength 
of these linkages must be a starting point for any 
successful comprehension of the difficulties in 
effectively limiting the operations of organized 
crime. 


Public Demand for Illicit Goods and Services 


First, organized crime can be viewed essen- 
tially as an adjunct to our private profit economy. 
It is a large-scale business that provides goods 
and services demanded by sizable segments of 
the American public—gambling, drugs, alcohol, 
prostitution, abortion, etc.—but not permitted 
under our legal codes. Many quite respectable 
citizens support the legal prohibition of such 
activities, yet may have little interest in seeing 
the laws enforced at their expense. Al Capone, 
the Chicago gangster, clearly perceived this 
hypocrisy when he was quoted as saying: “TI call 
myself a business man. I make my money by 
supplying popular demand. If I break a law, my 
customers are as guilty as I am. When I sell 
liquor, it’s bootlegging. When my patrons serve it 
on a silver tray on Lake Shore Drive, it’s hospital- 

This attempt to curb the human appetite by 
passing laws reflects, in part, our puritanical 
value system which allows no compromise with 
“evil” but insists that the laws must express the 
highest ideals, even if unenforceable. In contrast, 
the European legal philosophy places a much 
greater emphasis on adapting laws to existing 
practices in order to avoid the undesirable conse- 
quences of driving underground such human 
“vices.” 

In few instances are American citizens forced 
to patronize the criminal syndicate. As Robert 

4. Donald R. Cressey, “Methodological Problems in the Study of 
Organized Crime as a Social Problem,” The Annals, 374, November 
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Woetzel has pointed out, it is the public’s desire 
for entertainment after regular closing hours that 
supports the syndicate’s illegal afterhour estab- 
lishments. It is not the syndicate which provokes 
violations of the “‘bluelaws,” but the demand of 
the American public.® Similarly, no one coerces 
the victims of the $350 million-a-year loan-shark- 
ing business -(the lending of money at usurious 
interest rates backed up by force) who, as G. 
Robert Blakey has noted, come from all segments 
of society—professionals, industrialists, contrac- 
tors, stockbrokers, bar and restaurant owners, 
narcotics addicts, bettors, and laborers. All such 
persons have in common, however, an urgent need 
for ready cash and no recourse to regular chan- 
nels of credit. Once deeply in debt, such victims 
may sometimes be pressured into criminal activi- 
ties to pay off, such as embezzlement or acting 
as number writers.’ 


Keeping Up With Changing Times 


As with any efficient entrepreneur, criminai 
businessmen must keep up with changing con- 
sumer habits and tastes or go out of business. For 
example, with the increasing permissiveness of 
sexual norms and behavior resulting in a reduced 
demand for commercial prostitution (“this ama- 
teur competition is ruining our business,” one 
street walker recently complained) and the in- 
creasing legalization of alcohol, organized crime 
is moving into other areas to keep up with 
changing times. 

Adapting to the urbanization and industrializa- 
tion of society and the increasing scale and scope 
of its operations, criminal syndicates tend to 
become bureaucratic in structure.’ They possess 
most of the characteristics of any large modern 
corporation: a hierarchy of authority, a complex 
division of labor (complete with secretaries and 
college-trained accountants, financial advisors, 
and lawvers), departmental specialization, im- 
personality, the profit motive, and a desire for 
continuity and survival. Such criminal businesses 
attempt to bring some contro] over their market 
and engage in “mergers” and “consolidations” to 
eliminate “cutthroat” competition, though with- 
out the normal restraints imposed by the courts, 
government agencies, and the laws. 


Relations With Legitimate Businesses 
Today organized crime is moving into such 
legitimate enterprises as the coin-operated 
machine industry, night clubs, hotels, food prod- 
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ucts, the garment industry, banking and finance, 
oil, steel, trucking, meat-packing, and dozens 
of other business areas. According to the report 
of the President’s Commission, one organized 
criminal syndicate alone has real estate interests 
with a value estimated at $300 million. Control 
of such businesses has been acquired by incon- 
spicuous investments funded from the tremen- 
dous profits in gambling, narcotics, and other 
illegal operations. The infiltration of legitimate 
enterprise may also result from force and _ in- 
timidation, from acceptance of business interests 
in payment of gambling debts, or from fore- 
closure of usurious loans. After obtaining control, 
the syndicate may operate the business in a 
variety of ways: as a front to conceal other illegal 
activities, liquidating the business through bank- 
ruptcy fraud or arson to collect the insurance, or 
using fear and strong-arm tactics to gain a mo- 
nopoly on the product or service of the business. 

The thin line that often exists between the 
operations of criminal syndicates and legitimate 
businesses is further breached through the pur- 
chase of stolen goods by some presumably respec- 
table businessmen and by their hiring of labor- 
boss racketeers to strike competitors to gain a 
more favorable trade advantage. In addition, the 
infiltration of some labor unions by criminal 
elements has resulted in “sweetheart contracts” 
in collusion with management, while in others 
it has prevented the legitimate unionization of 
some industries. Such syndicate control has led to 
the theft of union funds, extortion through threat 
of economic pressure, and the manipulation of 
welfare and pension funds. Waterfront, trucking, 
and construction businessmen have been per- 
suaded for the sake of labor tranquility to tolerate 
gambling, pilfering, loan sharking, and kickbacks. 

A conservative estimate puts the annual total 
take of the operations of organized crime at 
one-tenth of our gross national product, or ap- 
proximately $80 billion. The consequences of this 
expansion of organized crime into the legitimate 
business area are clear: reduction of product 
quality, increase in prices, loss of revenue to the 
state, creation of fear and anxiety, defrauding 
of workers and businessmen, and the malfunction- 
ing of a free economy. 


9. Woetzel, op. cit., p. 323. 
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Social Mobility and Minority Groups 


Second, organized crime viewed from another 
perspective is a vehicle for upward social mobility 
for various disadvantaged minority groups in the 
United States. Historically, organized crime, 
along with the political machine, has represented 
an important means to obtain wealth, power, and 
fame. Each major immigrant group has taken 
its turn successively in the upper -— of 
syndicated crime. With the rags-to-riches paths 
preempted by earlier arrivals, opportunities in 
organized crime have provided short cuts to the 
great American dream of individual success. 
When the members of each group found increas- 
ing opportunities in more conventional forms of 
enterprise as discriminatory barriers declined, 
the group itself became less prominent in the 
world of gangs and rackets. 

As Gus Tyler has pointed out, the roots of 
organized crime run deep in American history. 
The colonial period had its pirates and smugglers. 
The early 19th century produced the urban mobs 
of New York and San Francisco, reflecting the 
poverty, ethnic strife, and ruthless politics of the 
times. The Old West had its highwaymen, 
gamblers, and slave snatchers. New Orleans had 
its river and port pirates. The frontier lawless- 
ness and social unrest of the last half of the 19th 
century produced the James, Dalton, and Younger 
gangs. By the end of the century, numerous fron- 
tier gangs, often consisting of mercenaries, strug- 
gled for control over land, cattle, grazing fields, 
mining and timber properties. The early part of 
the 20th century gave rise to great citywide 
gangs, often in alliance with the new wealth and 
political talent of the growing urban centers, as 
seen in the Irish gangs of New York. To the 
chagrin of the Jewish community in the mid- 
1920’s, the “Jewish racketeer” emerged, only to 
be replaced by the Italian-Sicilians who gained 
dominance by the 1930’s. This last great immi- 
grant group consolidated and expanded the struc- 
ture and scope of criminal operations in feudal- 
like confederations, and cooperated in loose alli- 
ances to delimit geographical and trade jurisdic- 
tions to minimize gang warfare.!” 

The immigrant may have brought the kinship- 
based Mafia with him as part of his cultural bag- 
gage, but, as Blakey has emphasized, to have 
survived and prospered on the scale of its present 
operations, it must have found a fertile soil. 
Moreover, he notes, the present preoccupation 
with such groups as the Italian and Sicilian dom- 
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inated Mafia or Cosa Nostra encourages the risk 
of assuming that as soon as the acculturation 
process has been completed, the whole problem 
will disappear—a dubious assumption; and it 
blinds us to the considerable involvement of those 
of other ethnic backgrounds in organized crime."! 

Perhaps the American cultural tendency to 
emphasize the symbols of success and their dis- 
play, rather than the means of obtainment, helps 
to account for the begrudging admiration and 
celebration of some of our notorious leaders of 
organized crime and the ease with which some 
gain entree to the more polite circles of society. 
(It is reported that Al Capone received over one 
thousand fan letters a day and served on a wel- 
coming committee in Chicago during a goodwill 
visit of an emissary from the Italian govern- 
ment.'” As their success increases with movement 
into legitimate business areas, such leaders may 
polish up their manners, change their taste in 
clothes, move into exclusive suburbs, contribute 
to popular charities, and send their children to 
our finest private schools and colleges. 

One can perhaps sympathize with the chagrin 
felt by the families of such syndicate members 
residing in a prestigious suburb of Detroit when 
their neighborhood recently was invaded by 
television cameramen intent on a documentary 
exposé. As the taint of new money gained by 
questionable means subsides—along with some 
of the more déclassé traits of occupation and 
background—the great-grandchildren of these 
syndicate leaders may come to revere them, much 
as the inheritors of the great financial dynasties 
of this country honor the founders who were not 
always above using illicit and ruthless methods 
to obtain their wealth. 

With the opportunity structure only gradually 
widening for our dark-skinned minorities, it is 
perhaps likely that we shall see a continuation of 
this route of upward mobility, with Puerto Ricans 
and Negroes moving into the higher levels of 
organized crime. 


Politics, Corruption, and Law Enforcement 


Third, it is doubtful that organized crime could 
thrive so successfully in America without the 
cooperation and outright connivance of a portion 
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of our political and law enforcement machinery. 
From the Prohibition era to the present, most of 
the various municipal, state, and federal com- 
mittees investigating political corruption have 
consistently revealed an unholy alliance of syn- 
dicate members, politicians, public officials, and 
law enforcement agents. Well-intentioned political 
reforms, however, have been typically short-lived. 
The “new broom” philosophy designed to sweep 
out the rascals did not basically alter the struc- 
tural and cultural conditions that facilitate and 
encourage political corruption. For example, run- 
ning for political office in America tends to be 
costly, and most large financial contributors to 
political campaigns expect some favors in return 
—including simply being “left alone.”’ A conserv- 
ative estimate puts the level of all political con- 
tributions stemming from criminal sources at 
15 percent.!* 

The sordid story of bribes, delivery of votes, 
fixes, payoffs, and public officials beholden to the 
syndicate continues ad nauseam, allowing organ- 
ized crime in many large and small cities to 
operate in comparative immunity. At various 
times, organized crime has been the dominant 
political force in Chicago, New York, Miami, and 
New Orleans, although few large metropolitan 
centers have been immune to such corrupting 
influences. 

This interdependence of organized crime and 
the law enforcement process operates at various 
levels. For example, when a bookie “talked” in 
New York City a number of years ago, 450 police- 
men of all ranks either resigned, retired, or were 
dismissed.'!* Numerous mayors and district attor- 
neys in our large cities have been found to have 
friendly relations with criminal elements. Even 
judges have been indebted to the syndicate for 
their position. One of the best authenticated of 
many such cases is the famous telephone con- 
versation in which a newly appointed judge 
thanked gangster Frank Costello for arranging 
his nomination as justice of the State Supreme 
Court of New York and pledged his undying 
loyalty.!° 

Today, corruption by organized crime is far 
more threatening. According to the President’s 
Crime Commission, such corruption is becoming 
less visible, more subtle, and thus more difficult to 
detect and evaluate than during the Prohibition 
era. The need to corrupt public officials at every 
level of government has grown as the scale of 
organized crime’s activities has expanded. 
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It seems clear, then, that organized crime re- 
quires the active and conscious cooperation of 
diverse elements of respectable society. As Chief 
Justice Earl Warren noted in a recent speech be- 
fore the National Conference on Crime Control, 
the flamboyant funerals of leading syndicate 
leaders have been attended by leading citizens of 
the community and police chiefs eager to pay 
deference to the power of the syndicate. Com- 
munion breakfasts have brought together at the 
same table high-ranking members of the clergy 
and leading gangsters. 


Individualistic Bias in Law Enforcement 


A fourth major difficulty in combating organ- 
ized crime in America reflects our cultural 
tendency to view criminality in terms of individ- 
ual maladjustment, rather than as a consequence 
of an individual’s participation in social systems. 
The failure to perceive and cope with the organ- 
izational nature of our crime problem is, in fact, 
generally inherent in our criminal codes. As 
Donald Cressey has stressed, our law enforcement 
process is largely designed for the control of 
- individuals—not for the control of organizations. 
Police and investigative agencies, consequently, 
are more concerned with collecting evidence that 
will lead to prosecution of individuals than with 
securing evidence of the relationships between 
criminals or the structure and operations of illicit 
business organizations. This myopic view also 
affects the way we compile and publish data on 
crime, thereby allowing the public—and the 
police, too, if they so desire—to ignore organized 
crime because it does not show up in the statis- 

This individualistic bias creates various legal 
loopholes through which most of the higher-placed 
participants in these criminal organizations es- 
cape arrest, prosecution, and imprisonment. And, 
in general, this cultural astigmatism makes it 
difficult for most of the citizenry—as well as 
many social scientists—to view organized crime 
as a serious social problem. Many of the custom- 
ers who place a friendly bet with that nice old 
man in the corner bar do not perceive, in fact, 
that this criminal bookmaker is a businessman— 
not an unorganized, individual gambler. He is 
typically linked to a far-reaching organization 
that channels and pools thousands of $5 bets that 
can finance a professional murder of a govern- 
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ment agent, corrupt a judge or a district attorney, 
or fund the takeover of a legitimate business. 


Distrust of Centralized Law Enforcement 


Finally, the immense difficulties in coping 
effectively with large-scale organized crime can 
be directly traced to certain of our traditional 
political values embodied in our Constitution. Our 
deep-seated distrust of centralized government— 
especially the expansion of federal law enforce- 
ment activities with its possible use for political 
dictatorship—has resulted in a splintered system 
of decentralized and overlapping law enforcement 
agencies having separate jurisdictions. Over 
40,000 different police agencies exist in America, 
each insistent on its local autonomy, thereby 
facilitating the operations of organized crime. 
Political investigation and court action are 
vested in separate agencies—the sheriff, district 
attorney, and judge, for example, all can oper- 
ate independently of one another—and are 
further divided into federal, state, and local levels. 
The activities of organized crime, however, cut 
across political boundaries, spanning across entire 
regions and increasingly the whole nation. 

Similarly, the resistance to the legal use of 
electronic surveillance to combat organized crime 
is related to the value we place on individual 
privacy and protection from the total scrutiny 
of centralized political authority. In part in 
response to this ;esistance, some federal police 
agencies tend to exuggerate, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the degree of closure and control in 
organized crime in the United States. The con- 
ception of organized crime as a single national 
organization directing local crime operations 
across the country much as a board of directors 
runs a corporation- -oi questionable validity—is 
perhaps an attempt by such agencies to convince 
the American public of the necessity of removing 
the traditional restraints on the use of eaves- 
dropping in the law enforcement process; con- 
ventional police methods, it is felt, are inadequate 
to confront this criminal leviathan. 

Thus our dilemma: How can we centralize, 
coordinate, and make more efficient our law en- 
forcement machinery to combat the activities 
of organized crime, without inviting the abuses 
of political authoritarianism and the encroach- 
ment and ultimate loss of our civil liberties? 


Prospects 


If our analysis is essentially correct, any sig- 
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nificant reduction in organized crime in the near 
future is unlikely. This assertion is not put 
forth as a counsel of despair, nor is it to imply 
that there are no concrete steps that might be 
taken to curb the operations of organized crime 
in America. Rather it is a plea for a recognition 
of the interrelatedness of these criminal activities 
with much of the American way of life and to try 
to assess more realistically the magnitude of the 
task in launching any “war” on organized crime. 
As long as we attempt to blame organized crime 
on individually maladjusted “foreigners”; as long 
as we persist in equating “sinful” behavior with 
crime and thereby make illegal activity in which 
significant segments of the American public wish 
to indulge; as long as we accord a higher value 
to the rewards of individual success than to the 
means to their attainment, and invite all comers 
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to compete for these rewards but restrict the 
opportunities for their realization from various 
segments of the population; as long as we insist 
on a fragmented, decentralized, and locally auton- 
omous police system in the name of grassroots 
democracy—in short, as long as we cling to 
various myths and cherish certain cultural values 
and institutional practices, large-scale syndicated 
crime is likely to continue to flourish in America. 

This is not to argue that the price we pay for 
these social and cultural patterns is not worth 
paying; rather that we cannot have our prover- 
bial cake and eat it too. When we are willing to 
sacrifice and modify selected portions of the 
American way, only then will our attempts to 
cope with organized crime have any meaningful 
chance of success. 


Types of Alcoholic Offenders 


By EARL RUBINGTON, PH.D. 
Associate Professor of Sociology, Center of Alcohol Studies, Rutgers, The State University* 


HEN IDEAS and actions clash, social prob- 

lems may develop. Clashes assume three 

forms. Men may seek contradictory values. 
Seeking both war and peace exemplifies valwe-con- 
flict. Men may obey rules, yet fail to achieve de- 
sired values. When conformity brings no rewards, 
social disorganization exists. Men, finally, may 
violate rules, yet achieve desired values; stealing 
is one example. When violations bring rewards, 
personal deviance results. 

When society seems relatively stable, clashes 
of great magnitude often go unnoticed by inter- 
ested groups. As society undergoes change, some 
clashes become more apparent and then groups 
become alarmed. If enough groups find clashes 
troublesome and seek changes, then and only 
then does a social problem exist. 

In alcoholism and the law, there are several 
good examples of the three kinds of clashes be- 
tween ideas and actions. When, for instance, 
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agents of law enforcement seek simultaneously 
to both treat and punish alcoholic offenders, value- 
conflict exists. When, for another example, lock- 
ing up public drunkards fails to lower arrests for 
public intoxication, social disorganization exists. 
And, for a final instance, if judges punish alco- 
holic offenders in the name of treatment, then 
violation of rules exists. 

These three kinds of clashes have existed for 
many years in the legal handling of alcoholic 
offenders. Now, however, in a period of rapid 
change, these clashes between ideas and actions 
will probably generate some disturbing social 
problems. At present, many changes are taking 
place in alcoholism and the law. For example, 
community mental health centers have been sug- 
gested as a response to problems of alcoholism.! 
And, for another example, higher courts have 
ruled that chronic alcoholism is a defense against 
public intoxication.* Unless, then, ideas are 
brought in line with actions, some very severe 
problems are bound to distress all persons con- 
cerned with alcoholism and the law. 

For years, there has been a curious similarity 
between the alcoholic’s actions and legal responses 
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to those selfsame actions. Faced with mounting 
problems, the alcoholic takes immediate action— 
he tries to drink his problems away. His action, 
a fixed response to a changing set of problems, 
guarantees an increase rather than a decrease in 
those problems. The result is predictable; unless 
he finds another set of responses to his problems, 
he will continue to drink. 

Faced with his fixed response, agents of crimi- 
nal justice formulated an equally simple set of 
ideas on which they took repeated action—lock 
him up. The result, of course, is that arrests for 
public intoxication have kept pace with the rising 
prevalence of drunkenness in public view. For 
years now, alcoholics and all kinds of law enforce- 
ment agents have been engaged in a fixed and 
unchanging social relationship. Because of the 
simplicity of this relationship, there had been 
little reason to change, despite the fact that 
clashes between ideas and actions have always 
surrounded the legal reaction to alcoholic 
offenders. 

Now, however, with legal and medical groups 
pressing for change, social problems of great 
magnitude very likely will come into being. Legal 
ideas on alcoholics and legal actions on those 
ideas have become both objects of study and tar- 
gets for change. In the recent past, simple com- 
bination of the notions that alcoholics are im- 
moral, sick, and criminal shaped law enforcement. 
Little attempt was made to define the kinds of 
immorality, the nature of the illness, and the 
degree and scope of criminality. Presently, the 
pressure is to make such an attempt, to formulate 
ideas, and to take action on them. Unless, how- 
ever, the system of law enforcement responds 
to these pressures for changes in handling alco- 
holic offenders, value-conflict, social disorganiza- 
tion, and personal deviance in law enforcement 
will rise rather than fall. 

Once a coherent system of ideas for sorting out 
alcoholic offenders develops, the problem of what 
kinds of actions to take on these ideas can be 
solved more efficiently than in the past. This 
paper outlines one way for developing such a 
system of ideas. First, it shows how observed 
divergence from prevailing drinking practices 
defines the alcoholic. Second, it shows that current 
styles in managing problems of alcoholism yield 
two social types. Third, it examines three types 
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of alcoholic offenders. And finally, it suggests 
how to apply these ideas in law enforcement. 


Drinking Culture and Drinking Practices 


Drinking culture, the set of ideas on how 
to drink, is either sacred or secular.* In sacred 
drinking, alcoholic beverages become religious 
symbols. Sacred beliefs require that drinking 
mark an event in tribal life and symbolize com- 
munion with tribal gods. And religious specialists 
prescribe drinking norms and contro] drinking 
situations. 

In secular drinking, drinkers believe drinking 
alcoholic beverages helps to pass time; they value 
drinking for its intrinsic effects and make up 
their own rules on how to drink. An individualis- 
tic drinker, a species of the secular, believes that 
alcoholic beverages will make him feel good, 
values drinking to the extent that it produces 
desired effects, and makes his own rules on 
drinking. 

Drinking culture also includes abstinence, or 
how not to drink. There are three kinds of 
abstinence orientations—one is clearly sacred 
while the other two, whether collective or individ- 
ualistic, are secular. For instance many persons 
belong to religious groups which forbid drinking. 
But some groups may prescribe periodic or situa- 
tional abstinence (as, for example, when they 
agree not to drink while performing work). Some 
individuals abstain on secular grounds (for 
reasons of health). Finally, alcoholics, who 
at one time drank for personal reasons, later 
abstain on religious grounds. Many conversions 
in rescue missions as well as affiliations with 
Alcoholics Anonymous have these characteristics. 

Individualistic attitudes toward drinking in- 
crease the chances of becoming an alcoholic.* In 
general, alcoholics have personal reasons for 
drinking. As their drinking careers develop, the 
object of drinking shifts from feeling good to 
escaping pain. Secular drinking encourages feel- 
ing good while in groups. But persons who need 
to feel good more often or for a longer time soon 
bypass the group for drinking itself. Once drink- 
ing facilitates feeling, groups can be dispensed 
with, particularly if members of the group try to 
control one’s drinking behavior. Secular drinking, 
under appropriate conditions, is more likely to 
foster alcoholic drinking than sacred drinking. 

The United States as a multigroup society con- 
tains not one but several drinking cultures. 
Despite diversity of drinking cultures and 
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regional variations, drinking practices have be- 
come somewhat more uniform in recent years. 
Evidence from surveys’ permits the following 
generalizations on drinking in the United States. 

1. Somewhere between 60 and 70 percent 
of the adult population drink alcoholic beverages. 
Perhaps three-fourths of the men drink as over 
against a little more than half of the women. 

2. Men drink more regularly than women, three 
times more often. Women, more often, are oc- 
casional drinkers. 

3. Drinking goes up with education and income. 

4. The longer the native background, the less 
frequent the drinking. 

5. Protestants abstain more frequently than 
Catholics who, in turn, abstain more frequently 
than Jews; on the other hand, Irish Catholics 
have the highest rates of alcoholism, Jews the 
lowest. 

6. Since World War II, more persons have 
become users of alcoholic beverages; at the same 
time, there has been a marked decrease in per 
capita consumption. 

7. More women drink now than a generation 
ago. 

8. Drinking increases with urbanization. 

9. Americans currently favor beer; a hundred 
years ago, whiskey was their favorite. 

10. Moderate social drinking is rapidly becoming 
the national norm. 

11. Off-premise sales have risen, on-premise 
sales have fallen. 

12. Most adults drink to be sociable. 

13. A minority develops drinking problems; 
currently, there are an estimated 514 million 
alcoholics in a drinking population of 90 million 
people. 

These findings show increasing uniformities 
in American drinking practices. The Nation has 
begun to adopt a moderate drinking style. Two- 
fisted whiskey drinkers were more common on 
the frontier than they now are in the bars, cock- 
tai] lounges, restaurants, and night clubs through- 
out the country. Several varieties of “hard” 
drinkers still remain; some of them, under speci- 
fied conditions, go on to become alcoholics. 


The Social Definition of Alcoholism 


Alcoholism can only be defined by the degree 
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and type of divergence between drinking culture 
and drinking practices among certain groups. A 
marked and repeated discrepancy between ideas 
on drinking on those groups, on the one hand, 
and how some members of those groups actually 
drink, on the other, sets the stage for redefinition 
as an alcoholic. The divergence calls attention to 
the person, creates a labeling crisis, and ultimately 
produces changes in actions and attitudes toward 
the person so singled out because of his drinking. 
Because of diversity in drinking cultures, minor 
and major divergences are often lumped together 
and called alcoholism. However, anybody who 
persistently damages his health (mental and 
physical), his work, and his relations with other 
people by repeated drinking, is probably an 
alcoholic.® 

There is great variety among alcoholics and 
changes constantly take place in their careers. 
Still, it is possible to distinguish addictive from 
symptomatic alcoholics. Addictive alcoholics are 
either pure addicts or habitues. Pure addicts can 
abstain from drinking for long periods at a time. 
Once they begin to drink, however, they cannot 
control how much or how long they will drink. 
They usually cannot sta@p until acute intoxication 
or stupor. Habitues on inveterate alcoholics re- 
verse the start-stop pattern. They can regulate 
how much they are drinking but they cannot go 
without drinking. Abstinence produces with- 
drawal symptoms for them (though not as 
severely as it sometimes does for pure addicts). 

Symptomatic alcoholics are either essential or 
reactive. Essential alcoholics behave differently 
from other people almost immediately after their 
first taste of alcoholic beverages. An underlying 
personality disturbance gets relief from prolonged 
and frequently explosive drinking. Damage to 
health, self-image, work, and social relations 
cumulates rapidly for essential alcoholics. Yet 
they are able to control their drinking and can 
abstain when they wish. Reactive alcoholics, in 
contrast to essential alcoholics, appear much later 
in life. They respond to sudden and major 
changes, such as a wife’s or mother’s death or 
the loss of an important job or business, by drink- 
ing heavily. 

People often classify alcoholics by causes, 
styles and consequences of drinking. But unless 
these are carefully distinguished at the outset, 
drinkers will get sorted into the wrong categories. 
Additionally, because of tolerance, habituation, 
and dependence, alcoholics who start for different 
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reasons, drink differently and suffer different con- 
sequences, all end up looking alike years later. 
Distinctions between cause and effects are re- 
quired. Personality disturbance usually comes 
after but not necessarily before addiction. In 
turn, personality disturbance, which produces 
symptomatic alcoholics, may also lead in time to 
true addiction, whether of the pure or inveterate 
variety. 


Alcoholics as Social Types 


Once a person is labeled an “alcoholic,” he 
faces social redefinition. Usually he has only three 
ways of handling his problem. First, he can stop 
drinking. A few persons probably do just that 
rather than suffer more damages from alcoholism. 
Most alcoholics, however, continue to drink and 
deal with their problems in one of two ways. 
Either they reduce their membership in conven- 
tional groups and drink privately or they sever all 
ties with conventional groups and seek the com- 
pany of people who drink the way they do.* 

Both kinds of alcoholics must face those social 
and psychological problems that heavy drinking 
produces. In the group case, the alcoholic joins 
with others who try to solve alcoholic problems 
collectively. In the individualistic case, the alco- 
holic tries to manage these problems on his own. 
The alcoholic who shares ideas and actions on 
problems of alcoholism with others participates 
in an alcoholic culture. The alcoholic who lacks 
or shuns that access is a nonparticipant in that 
culture. Nevertheless, because of the progressive 
character of alcoholic drinking, a large though 
unknown number of alcoholics seems headed for 
entry into alcoholic culture. To type alcoholics 
socially, then, it is necessary to know how they 
cope with problems of alcoholism at different 
stages of their careers. 

The table below and the discussion that follows 
it indicate the differences between two social types 
of alcoholics. The table is based on how they man- 
age the social problems of alcoholism. As the 
table shows, participants in alcoholic culture, deal 
with their problems somewhat differently than 
nonparticipants. 

1. Drinking behavior.—Participants in alco- 
holic culture show more uniformity in drinking 
behavior than nonparticipants. Reasons for drink- 
ing, amounts, occasions, beverage, companions, 
places, and consequences are more likely to be 
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PARTICIPATION IN ALCOHOLIC CULTURE 


HIGH Low 


. Drinking behavior predictable, fixed, 


unpredictable, 
and simple 


changing and 

complex 

. Self-image as rejects 
alcoholic 

- Number of group 
memberships 

. Characteristics of 
ideology 

. Degree of social relatively relatively 
visibility high low 

. Exposure to relatively relatively 
criminal sanctions high low 

. Exposure to relatively relatively 
treatment low high 
sanctions 


accepts 


few, mainly on 
drinking role 
antisocial 


many, few on 
drinking role 


social 


the same for participants than for nonpartici- 
pants. 

2. Self-image as alcoholics—Participants in 
alcoholic culture are much more likely to accept 
the self-definition of alcoholic. Nonparticipants 
are more likely to deny their alcoholism. 

3. Number of group memberships.—Partici- 
pants in alcoholic culture belong to fewer groups. 
And many of these groups center on drinking. 
Nonparticipants belong to a greater variety of 
groups, few of which focus on drinking. 

4. Characteristics of the ideology.—Partici- 
pants in alcoholic culture defend drinking. In 
general, they share antisocial attitudes. By con- 
trast, nonparticipants make no claims on behalf 
of drinking. In general, they have either prosocial 
or asocial attitudes. 

5. Degree of social visibility—Heavy drinking 
brings participants in alcoholic culture to other 
people’s attention. Social support for heavy drink- 
ing and small concern for appearances increase 
their visibility. Nonparticipants are seen less 
often in public as heavy drinkers; this is because 
they have much less social support for drinking 
and because they are more concerned with appear- 
ances. 

6. Exposure to criminal sanctions.—Partici- 
pants in alcoholic culture are much more likely 
to get caught for their offenses than are non- 
participants. Regardless of the true prevalence 
of offenses among both categories, arrest rates 
are much higher for participants than for non- 
participants. 

7. Exposure to treatment sanctions.—Partici- 
pants in alcoholic culture are less likely to view 
alcoholism as an illness. Their experience with 
treatment will be meager, for the most part 
confined mainly to “drying out.” Nonparticipants 
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by contrast more often subscribe to the view that 
alcoholism is an illness and consequently have 
more experience with various treatments for 
alcoholism. 


Types of Alcoholic Offenders 


The discussion just concluded has suggested 
a way of typing alcoholics socially. Two questions 
that come to mind immediately are (1) what is 
the relationship of alcoholism to crime and (2) 
how can the suggested typology clarify that rela- 
tionship? This article now turns to a considera- 
tion of these issues. First, it provides a survey 
of research findings on alcoholism and crime. 
Second, it discusses three types of alcoholic 
offenders. Third, it examines these offenders in 
the light of the foregoing social typology. And 
then, in the final section, it suggests how this 
typology may be used to improve correctional 
practice with alcoholic offenders. 

A recent survey of studies on alcoholism and 
crime lists the following findings: 


1. More alcoholics and excessive drinkers are 
arrested than are moderate drinkers and, individually, 
they are arrested more often. Across the country, the 
police spend approximately 75 percent of their time 
handling people who have been drinking excessively. 
As a general rule, being drunk itself is the offense with 
which these persons are charged. A sizable proportion 
of those who are arrested for being drunk have fre- 
quently been arrested for being drunk, often several 
times in the same year. 

2. Alcoholics are more likely to be arrested for 
misdemeanors than for felonies. 

3. In prison populations composed of those committed 
for felonies, between 24 and 40 percent had histories 
of excessive drinking and between 8 and 24 percent 
were inebriated at the time they were apprehended. 
Eighty to 90 percent of the inmates blamed their 
incarceration on alcohol. 

4. Alcoholics and inebriated persons are more likely 
to be involved in crimes against individuals than against 
property. They are more likely to act as individuals 
than as members of organized criminal groups. The 
crime is more likely to be impulsive than planned. 

5. The crimes of women alcoholics are different from 
those of women nonalcoholics only in that there is a 
preponderance of illegal sexual behavior. There has 
been no study of the relationship between crime and 
drinking of a nonalcoholic type among women. 

6. Imprisoned alcoholics tend to be older than im- 
prisoned nonalcoholics. 

7. Between 30 and 40 percent of persons chronically 
arrested for drunkenness have histories of earlier 
criminal careers.’ 


Four elements are required to designate any 
event a crime.” Crime exists if, and only if, a 


8. Joan K. Jackson, “Aleohol and Crime,’ Alcohol Education for 
Classroom and Community, ed. R. G. McCarthy. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1964, p. 169. 

9. Donald R. Cressey, ‘‘Crime,” eds. R. K. Merton and R. A. Nisbet, 
Contemporary Social Problems. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
World, 1966, p. 140. 

10. Julian Roebuck and Ronald Johnson, ‘“‘The Negro Drinker and 
—— as a Criminal Type,’’ Crime and Delinquency, 8, January 1962, 
pp. 21-33. 


government through its officially designated 
agents applies legitimate force against any person 
who engages in a specifically proscribed act. With- 
out politicality, specificity, uniformity, and penal 
sanctions, there is no crime. The law specifies 
three broad classes of crimes: crimes against 
persons, crimes against property, and crimes 
against public order. This article turns, then, in 
sequence, to alcoholic offenders who commit 
crimes against persons, alcoholic offenders who 
commit crimes against property, and alcoholic 
offenders who commit crimes against public order. 

1. Alcoholic offenders who commit crimes 
against persons.—Roebuck and Johnson compared 
a sample of 40 Negro offenders, composed mainly 
of simultaneous “drunk and assault” charges, with 
360 Negro offenders who had one or more of a 
large number of other arrest patterns.'° In 24 of 
34 comparisons, the drunk-and-assault group dif- 
fered significantly. The assualtive drunks more 
often came from patriarchal homes where the 
father supervised in a harsh, but erratic manner. 
These men had considerable conflict at home, yet 
maintained close primary ties with their families, 
through adolescence and early adulthood, 35 not 
leaving home until they were 21. They were more 
often disciplinary school problems but less often 
truants or runaways from home. They were less 
often reared in slums, less often employed in 
street trades, and had few police contacts before 
18, less often adjudicated as juvenile delinquents, 
less often with delinquent companions or mem- 
bers of delinquent gangs. And all had more posi- 
tive attitudes toward work, were more often 
married, and had closer family ties. No one was 
addicted to drugs. But all were more frequently 
gamblers and problem drinkers. 

All were concerned about not being “pushed 
around.” And all were concerned with physical 
courage and with the necessity for violence and 
fighting as a means of resolving conflict and of 
self-preservation. These 40 offenders faced a 
dilemma where rigid home controls coupled with 
close attachments made it impossible to dis- 
charge frustrations there. Aggressions, contained 
at home, sought discharge outside. But this came 
about in part because of the successful socializa- 
tion process of teaching discipline, inculcating 
religious scruples, and developing conscience. 
Thus, alcohol use reduced inhibitions on explosive 
aggression, the consequences of strong internal 
controls. Then, these young men all overacted to 
their rigid family background. 
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“These 40 offenders,” the authors write, “had 
the usual frustrations of the Northern urban 
Negro, but because of a strict fundamentalist 
upbringing were unable to express hostilities, 
except when inhibitions were weakened by alco- 
hol. Drinking and crimes of violence (as opposed 
to crimes against property) may be a result of 
the interactive effects of continued frustration 
and of parental and societal success in building 
up inhibitions to aggression.’’!! 

This study brings to mind the stereotype of 
lower class behavior (drinking, fighting, forni- 
cating, and gambling). These men, however, are 
participants in the “respectable” segment of 
Negro subculture.'> The evidence for their 
respectability comes from their close family ties, 
marital status, and attitudes toward work. It 
becomes clear, then, that socialization exacts 
different costs in different social settings. One 
obvious cost, of course, is the propensity to 
drink away deeply seated conflicts. 

There are some striking similarities in this 
study with some of Bales’ theories on Irish drink- 
ing, itself a cultural response to high socialization 
costs.!* A fundamentalist attitude on certain 


issues, a harsh yet erratic father, close attach- 


ment to home coupled with high conflict estab- 
lish ambivalence, so crucial for the genesis of 
alcoholism. Much like the Irish, these “lace cur- 
tain” Negroes seem on their way toward alco- 
holism. The form their alcoholism takes, however, 
derives from contingencies of socialization into 
Negro subculture. And their incipient alcoholism 
makes them a special type of alcoholic offender 
who commits drunken assaults. (Each man 
averaged 15 arrests for such assaults.) 

2. Alcoholic offenders who commit crimes 
against property.—A 1959 California prison study 
compared 675 problem drinkers with 1,582 non- 
problem drinkers.'t Inmates were called problem 
drinkers if they answered “Yes” to the question: 
“In general, has the use of alcoholic beverages 
been a problem in your life in any way?” If they 
answered “No” to the question, they were called 
nonproblem drinkers. The results of the com- 
parison yielded some significant differences. 


11. Ibid., pp. 32-33. 

12. Hylan Lewis, Blackways of Kent. Chapel Hill: 
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13. Bales, op. cit. (see footnote 4). 
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Publication No. 10. Berkeley, California: California Department of 
Mental Health, 1964. 

15. David J. Pittman and C. Wayne Gordon, The Revolving Door. 
New Haven: Yale Center of Alcohol Studies, 1958. 
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The most frequent offenses of the problem 
drinking group were forgery-and-check offenses. 
Indeed, the rate of these offenses was significantly 
higher among the problem drinking group. And, 
in addition, there were significant differences be- 
tween problem and nonproblem drinkers in two 
less frequently committed offenses. In this prison 
population, auto theft was rather infrequent. Yet 
problem drinkers committed this offense much 
more frequently than did the nonproblem 
drinkers. 

For the problem drinkers in this prison popula- 
tion some intriguing changes in offense patterns 
took place in their criminal careers. For example, 
robbery was associated with younger offenders 
while forgery-and-check offenses were more often 
associated with older offenders. Finally, homi- 
cide and sex offenses also increased with age, 
though the association was less obvious. 

These data invite speculation. Offenders may 
all be classified by whether they experienced a 
heavy, moderate, or low degree of stress during 
childhood and adolescent socialization. In addition, 
they may be further classified by the number and 
type of skills in their personal response kits for 
dealing with the stress of social life. It seems 
possible that fairly well-equipped offenders 
switched from robbery to forgery as they got 
older and as their drinking became more of a 
problem for them. To a certain extent, this might 
be called a relatively successful adaptation to the 
usually unsuccessful criminal career of most 
alcoholic offenders. And, in both instances, the 
offenders probably had a couple of drinks before 
committing the crimes; alcohol in small doses 
improves certain performances. 

By contrast, the less well-equipped offenders 
may well manifest another kind of switch as 
they get older which suggests that the high degree 
of stress experienced during early socialization 
was not offset by a large enough repertory of 
skills for coping with life. In consequence, as 
drinking increased, more violent rather than less 
violent kinds of criminal activities took place. 

3. Alcoholic offenders who commit crimes 
against public order—In 1958 Pittman and 
Gordon reported on their study of 187 chronic 
drunkenness offenders.'* These offenders, for the 
most part, specialize in public disorder. The 
number of alcoholics in this country who are also 
chronic drunkenness offenders is decidedly small. 
Nevertheless, because of their high visibility they 
have a significance and influence far in excess 
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of their numbers. In general, they form the image 
of the alcoholic derelict in the public mind. These 
are only some of the reasons why the Pittman 
and Gordon study is important. 

Their study, among other things, reveals that 
specialization in crimes against public order is 
true for approximately one-third of the sample 
they studied. Fifty-eight men (31 percent) had 
a “pure” arrest record of public intoxication 
only; these men might be conceived as true 
specialists in breaching the peace. Another 59 men 
(32 percent), however, in addition to arrests 
for public intoxication had also been arrested for 
vagrancy, disorderly conduct, driving while in- 
toxicated, gambling, violation of liquor laws, 
family offenses, etc. Finally, 69 men (37 percent) 
had histories of more serious offenses in addition 
to their long record of public intoxication. In 
addition to public intoxication, these men had 
“been charged with criminal homicide, rape, rob- 
bery, burglary, larceny, automobile theft, forgery, 
counterfeiting, embezzlement, fraud, narcotics 
law violations.” 

Pittman and Gordon advance the notion of 
“double failure” to account for this last category 
of chronic drunkenness offender. Arrests for 
drunkenness, for all offenders, tend to rise with 
age. And for the specialists this was true. For 
those offenders with mixed offense patterns (in- 
toxication + other misdemeanor group and in- 
toxication + felony group) arrests for other 
offenses, particularly felonies, varied inversely 
with age. Thus, as men got older, they got arrested 
more often for drunkenness and little else. These 
same men in their youth, however, had been 
arrested for serious offenses. Hence, the notion 
of “double failure.” For, according to the authors, 
chronic drunkenness offenders use alcohol as an 
adaptation to social failure in general. And the 
intoxication + felony offenders are the most 
clear-cut case of “double failure.” First, they 
were ill-equipped to succeed in the legitimate 
world, and second, they failed in their attempts to 
launch a successful criminal career. Having failed 
twice, they turned more frequently to alcohol for 
relief. This switch in offense patterns marks a 
downwardly mobile career in crime which 

16. Ibid., p. 47. 

17. For an extended discussion of the application of criminal 
typology to correctional treatment, see Don C. Gibbons, Changing the 
Lawbreaker. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1965. 
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parallels closely their increasing involvement in 
alcoholic drinking. 

The same categories used to type alcoholics 
can, of course, be used to type criminals.’7 Role, 
self-image, group memberships, ideology, visi- 
bility and social support, and exposure to social 
controls similarly vary with extent and degree of 
participation in a criminal subculture. Role in- 
cludes what police generally call the modus 
operandi or offense style. Self-image refers to 
whether the person does or does not define him- 
self as a criminal; group membership points to 
the presence or absence of affiliations with other 
criminals; ideology refers to whether the indi- 
vidual holds prosocial, antisocial, or asocial 
beliefs; visibility and social support refer to the 
numbers of other people who are aware of the 
role and whether they support it or not, and 
exposure to social controls refers to the number 
and type of sanctions the individual may have 
experienced. 

A simple illustration follows comparing pick- 
pockets!® who belong to a criminal culture with 
embezzlers!® who do not. Pickpockets perform a 
highly skilled role as part of a group; embezzlers 
also perform a highly skilled role but alone. 
Pickpockets see themselves as criminals; embez- 
zlers define themselves as law-abiding citizens. 
Pickpockets belong to a few other groups, many 
of which are composed of criminals; embezzlers 
belong to a greater number of groups, none of 
which are criminal. Pickpockets are highly visible 
(to law enforcement agents) and enjoy little 
social support; embezzlers are practically invisible 
and enjoy high support. Finally, pickpockets, as 
professionals. experience both high and regular 
exposure to criminal sanctions; embezzlers, as 
amateurs, experience low and irregular exposure 
to sanctions. 

The use of al-ohol usually begins in adolescence; 
heavy use starts in early adulthood. A person 
may begin heavy use for inner reasons, in re- 
sponse to external circumstances, or a combina- 
‘ion of the 1.70. Changes in his life situation 
alter his drinking pattern. In turn, changes in 
drinking alter his situation. Similarly, persons 
may first become socialized to the legitimate 
world, only later to try their hands at crime. They 
may also start out relatively early as one or 
another kind of professional criminal and remain 
so the rest of their lives. In effect, then, legitimate, 
alcoholic, and criminal careers contain their own 
contingencies and their own critical stages. 
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With this discussion in mind, it is now possible 
to fit the three types of alcoholic offenders to the 
foregoing social typology of alcoholics and crimi- 
nals. The young assaultive drunk offenders are 
neither alcoholics nor criminals from their point 
of view despite their already extensive police 
records. Their drinking behavior makes them 
personae non gratae to alcoholics while their 
self-conceptions and ideology keep them apart 
from criminal culture. However, should they per- 
sist in problem drinking, they will very likely 
become alcoholics. And later on, some, though 
not all of them, will gain entry into alcoholic 
culture. 

The problem drinkers studied in the California 
prison participate in criminal culture in varying 
degrees; few at the moment share in alcoholic 
culture. Were they asked if they see themselves 
as criminals, most of them would answer yes. 
Were they asked in a nonprison setting, i* they 
were alcoholics, most of them would deny it. In 
later years, however, should they continue unsuc- 
cessfully as criminals, increased heavy drinking 
will no doubt cause them to switch from crimi- 
nality to alcoholism. At that point, a substantial 
number of them will seek and gain entry into 
alcoholic culture. 

Finally, the chronic drunkenness offenders 
studied by Pittman and Gordon are neither 
legitimate persons nor criminals. All are alco- 
holics by the definition presented earlier in this 
paper, though all need not necessarily agree with 
that designation. Yet most of them participate 
intensively in alcoholic culture. More advanced in 
years than the previous two types of offenders, 
their involvement in that alcoholic culture is 
almost complete. 


Social Typology and Law Enforcement 


Currently, drastic changes are taking place 
in the world of alcoholism and the law. Up until 
fairly recently, a modus vivendi had been worked 
out between agents of law enforcement and vari- 
ous kinds of alcoholic offenders. While no one 
needed necessarily to like the situation, it was the 
accepted situation and fairly well understood by 
all persons involved in it. Now changes are coming 
into that situation with more to follow. The first 
change is in the definition of the alcoholic who 
enters the system of criminal justice. If he is now 
to be defined as a sick person, then law enforce- 


ment agents have to see him in those terms and 
act toward him on the basis of that idea. 

The ideas set forth in this article may help both 
alcoholics and law enforcement agents get through 
the difficult period of readjustment ahead. Social 
typology may be of some use in developing a set 
of ideas on alcoholic offenders, responding to 
them in terms of these ideas, and then noting 
the difference it makes, if any. It has the merit 
of being simple and understandable, of suggesting 
the kinds of actions to be taken, and of lending 
itself to evaluative research. 

Once they enter the system of criminal justice, 
alcoholic offenders can be fitted to the typology 
during a brief interview. Once they have been 
typed, the kind of correctional experience from 
which they may profit can be derived from their 
location in the typology. The final step, of course, 
is to assign them to just that kind of experience 
and then to study the extent to which and the 
ways in which they profit from that experience. 

The usefulness of this typology is that it can 
be employed in the ways suggested at any stage in 
the correctional cycle. For example, it can be put 
to use by the probation officer when he prepares 
his presentence report, in the conditions of pro- 
bation, while the defendant is serving his sen- 
tence, and finally, while he is on parole. 

The major inference for correctional responses 
is that nonparticipants (or marginal participants) 
in alcoholic culture are most likely to respond 
positively to some form of two-person treatment 
group (probation, social casework, psychotherapy, 
correctional, and alcoholism counseling). By con- 
trast, participants in alcoholic culture are more 
likely to profit from a larger treatment group in 
which they take at various points staff as well as 
patient roles (group therapy, guided group inter- 
action, Alcoholics Anonymous, the halfway 
house). It should be pointed out that these are 
inferences from the theory. Until correctional 
research on them has been done they will remain 
inferences. 

The system of criminal justice, however, needs 
a set of systematic inferences on which to guide 
its work, particularly in correction. Pressure for 
such inferences is bound to increase rather than 
decrease given the rapidly changing definitions 
of alcoholic offenders and the call for rehabilita- 
tive action. This article has offered one set of 
inferences for answering that call. 


Sex Offenders on Probation: Homosexuality 


By ALEX. K. GIGEROFF, LL.M., J. W. MoHR, PH.D., AND R. E. TURNER, M.D. 
Clarke Institute of Psychiatry, Toronto, Canada* 


sexual deviation. Its prevalence, its occur- 

rence in all cultures, its long history have 
contributed to a vast and growing literature of 
correspondingly mounting confusion and conflict- 
ing opinions. The biological, psychological, and 
social dimensions are still far from clear. In 
addition, there are the legal formulations which 
were constructed at various times in history and 
many of which still remain with us. These, too, 
lack uniformity or clarity. The questions are of 
such complexity that one hesitates to add even 
a few pages to what already exists.! 

On the other hand, the same complexity makes 
it necessary to clarify some of the basic issues 
as they confront the probation officer. It may 
be helpful to look at these issues in terms of their 
legal, social, and clinical components. One should 
keep in mind that homosexuality, or the sexual 
attraction between two persons of the same sex, 
is basically a fact and it becomes a problem when 
it is identified as such in relation to other 
areas of living. It is important who identifies the 
behaviour as a problem and for what reasons. 
It may be the person himself who would like to 
change, or the family would like to see him 
different, or that, as in the case of an offence, 
society through its laws disapproves of the 
behaviour. We have to make sure, however, what 
kind of behaviour is in question, because the 
problem changes significantly with the nature of 
the behaviour and the object toward which it is 
directed. 


is by far the most common 


Legal Considerations 


Although there are statutory differences in 
various jurisdictions, empirical evidence shows 
that these differences are more nominal than 
real, The law does not make “homosexuality” as 
such a crime but uses such terms as “buggery,” 
“sodomy,” “gross indecency,” “indecent assault 


*“ Mr. Gigeroff is research associate in the Social 
Pathology Research Section at the Clarke Institute of 
Psychiatry. Dr. Mohr is head of the Social Pathology 
Research Section and Dr. Turner is chief of Forensic 
Service. Their article is the third of a  four-article 
series on sex offenders on probation. The fourth and 
concluding article will appear in the June isssue of 
Federal Probation. 


on a male,” and a host of other terms of varying 
degrees of vagueness to refer to homosexual 
acts.2 The most frequent kinds of cases which 
arise in court under these charges can be grouped 
as follows: (1) adult homosexual acts in public 
places; (2) homosexual relations with youths; 
and (3) homosexual relations with children. The 
widely discussed Wolfenden recommendation that 
homosexual acts between consenting adults in 
private should no longer be a criminal offence is 
remarkably close to the Solonic Code of ancient 
Greece and expresses standards that also apply 
to heterosexual acts. Even in those jurisdictions 
where this proposition does not form the basis of 
the expressed legal formulations, acts between 
consenting adults in private are rarely prosecuted 
and then only because of chance discovery or for 
extraneous reasons. In practice, then, the police 
and court systems function as if this proposal 
had been adopted as a legal formulation. It will 
be seen that the three groups we will discuss are 
excluded from that proposition either on the 
grounds of public nature of the act or because 
of the age of the parties involved. In our experi- 
ence, these three groups represent the majority 
of homosexual offenders. 


Social and Clinical Considerations 


Charges directed towards homosexual behavior 
are used almost exclusively against males. If one 
considers Dr. Kinsey’s estimates of about 4 per- 
cent of the male population being exclusively 
homosexual and another 33 percent of having had 
at least one homosexual experience, one becomes 
aware that the offender population is not repre- 
sentative of homosexuality in the community. The 
probation officer should be especially aware that 


1. The concise, clear, and honest review by D. J. West, Homo- 
sexuality, Penguin Books, 1963, can be recommended as a_ handy 
reference book. Valuable accounts are also given from a_ psychoana- 
lytic view by I. Bieber, et al., Homosexuality, New York, Basic Books, 
1962; and on a nonpatient group by G. Westwood, Society and the 
Homovexrual, London, Longmans Green, 1952. Clinically, the most 
comprehensive and best documented presentation has been given 
recently by K. Freund, whose book, Die Homosexualitdt beim Mann, 
Leipzig, S. Hirzel Verlag, 1965, will hopefully appear in English in the 
near future. For a compendium incorporating a variety of viewpoints, 
one may further recommend a book edited by Judd Marmor, Sexual 
Inversion, New York, Basic Books, 1965. 

2. For an account of the historical development of the legal 
provision and their particular evolution in Canada, reference may be 
made to A. K. Gigeroff, Sexual Deviations in the Criminal Law, Clarke 
Institute of Psychiatry Monograph Series, No. 2., Toronto, University 
of Toronto Press, 1968. 
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his goal is not to treat homosexuality—whatever 
that means—but to explore why and how the 
probationer’s sexual orientation leads him into 
legal and social difficulties. A sexual history will 
give some indication of the probationer’s sexual 
orientation in terms of feeling as well as actual 
behaviour, on the basis of which the chances of 
further problems can be assessed and discussed. 
Different considerations will apply when the pre- 
ferred object is another consenting adult than 
when it is a child, when the probationer is mar- 
ried and predominantly heterosexual than when 
he is exclusively homosexual. Rather than apply- 
ing a label of “homosexual” one should specifically 
look at the nature of the behaviour and its mean- 
ing to the person. Since homosexual behaviour as 
such is not likely to come to the attention of the 
law, the focus has to be on those elements of the 
behaviour which made it offensive. 


Adult Homosexual Acts in Public Places 


The public indecency type of offences between 
consenting adult male parties who are almost 
always strangers occur most frequently in wash- 
rooms open to the public, or in public parks or 
other outdoor open space and, less frequently, 


in parked cars. Discovery arises out of special 
police surveillance or police checks rather than 
particular citizen complaint and reflects a con- 
cern for public decency rather than homo- 
sexuality per se. These quickly negotiated and 
executed acts between strangers in a high risk 
environment (including detection, prosecution, 


blackmail, and physical danger) indicate that 
there is a high degree of compulsion associated 
with this behaviour. Frequently married persons 
or those who are in positions with specific social 
expectations arising out of their profession or 
community leadership role are involved. It would 
seem that for these the whole social context of 
their lives does not allow them to choose their 
relationships freely and they are driven to public 
places and picking up strangers (cruising). 
Because this behaviour represents at worst a 
public nuisance, fines should be sufficient in most 
cases. Judges, however, may feel that such an 
offender should be placed on probation and indeed 
in a number of cases the probation officer can be 
of help. The court action will have produced a 
crisis situation for the offender and his family 
which necessitates the re-examination of personal 
and social relationships. As in the case of other 
offences, the attempt to understand the stresses 


operating on the offender from within as well 
as from without involves the sorting out of a good 
deal of rationalization. Discussions of homo- 
sexuality as such are bound to be fruitless as are 
accusations against social and legal attitudes. 
For each person and his own life these social 
attitudes are just as much of a fact as is his own 
sexual orientation. If the probation officer feels 
that an offender wants to go deeper into his 
feelings and reasons for his behaviour, he should 
arrange for psychiatric consultation. It is im- 
portant that the expectations from consultation 
and treatment be reasonable, putting the onus 
on the person in terms of his own willingness to 
explore his life situations. Questions of “change” 
of sexual orientation or “cure” should again not 
be discussed in general, since there is no magic 
solution. Equally, however, the general pessimism 
which is often expressed is unwarranted. 


Homosexual Relations With Youths 


Whereas homosexual relations between consent- 
ing adults raise legal concerns mainly in terms 
of public decency, homosexual relations between 
adults and adolescents raise more serious issues. 
Sexual attraction, which is in general related to 
youthfulness, is for a group of persons with a 
homosexual orientation specifically directed to 
adolescents. When the adolescent becomes the 
primary if not the exclusive object of sexual 
attraction, not only as an incidental contact but 
also where there is effort made to maintain the 
relationship over a period of time, we may refer to 
the relationship as hebephilic. Although some rep- 
resent contacts with young male prostitutes, there 
are relationships which are not straightforward 
contractural ones for a set fee. Although money 
may be given to the youth by the older man, more 
frequently it is gifts, clothes, cigarettes, liquor, 
trips, or other privileges or luxuries such as use 
of the apartment, home, or car. The younger 
males are most frequently in their late 
teens, stretching into the very early twenties, 
while at the youngest level they are 15 and 16. 
At the lower age level hebephilia merges with 
homosexual pedophilia. Although the age group- 
ing of the older males has not been firmly estab- 
lished, one of our studies has shown that fre- 
quently the older male is one adolescent period 
(13 to 15 years) older than the youth involved. 
The duration of the contact may extend from 
weeks to over a year. The sexual acts involve 
masturbation and fellatio, and less frequently 
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anal intercourse is reported. Most often it is the 
older male who is charged with an offence but 
occasionally the young person is charged as well. 

If the adolescent is placed on probation, it is 
important to clarify the nature and extent of his 
relationship to the adult male. In terms of age, 
one has to consider that in the preadolescent 
period homosexual exploration is common and 
although this behaviour diminishes rapidly dur- 
ing and after puberty there can be considerable 
developmental lags. Again, the meaning of the 
relationship has to be explored, whether it was a 
quasi-paternal one, or mainly a material one; 
whether there was only one relationship or a 
number of them indicating homosexual prostitu- 
tion. In many cases the sexual problem will be 
only one of a number of psychosocial difficulties 
going back long before the sexual involvement. 
General passivity in terms of coping with social 
adjustment may be a greater stumbling block 
than sexual adjustment. Depending on the psycho- 
sexual development of the offender, experience in 
the all-male environment of prison may serve to 
retard heterosexual development further. 

For the older males the problem is different. 
Often for them the behaviour is ego-syntonic; 
that is, the behaviour is acceptable to them and 
they do not “feel guilty” and see society and 
society’s laws as being to blame for their predica- 
ment. They will rationalize their role in terms of 
the amount of help they were able to give to the 
younger man, the inadequacy of his parents and 
education, and the potential they could see in the 
youth and his ability to develop this. Like other 
rationalizations, this will be true in part but 
ignores the psychological price of such a relation- 
ship in a society which holds different values. 
Again one has to guard against cultural relativism 
and explore the self-destructive aspects of such 
behaviour here and now. Psychiatric referral, as 
in the previous group, depends on motivation, 
need, and resources. 


Homosexual Relations With Children 


This group, clinically termed “homosexual 
pedophilia,” is the most critical of the three since 
there is a definite double deviance in terms of 
sex as well as age of object. Whereas homosexual 
hebephilia is often a fluid state, homosexual pedo- 
philia is usually object-fixated and can be clearly 
distinguished from adult homosexuality. The age 
distribution of homosexual pedophiles is similar 
to that found in heterosexual pedophilia. The age 


of the object is similar, too, although the age 
curve is about 1 to 2 years advanced. Re- 
lationships tend to be less close in terms 
of family and social environment but rarely 
involve total strangers. The condition is more 
persistent than heterosexual pedophilia and con- 
sequently recidivism rates are about twice as 
high. Prediction for the first offender, however, 
is still good; the repeater tends rather rapidly 
towards a chronic state. Except for the incidental 
offender, treatment is difficult because the factor 
of ego-syntonicity mentioned in reference to 
homosexual hebephilia tends to be even stronger 
in this group with less grounds for rationalization 
which leads to simple denial. For this group one 
would definitely recommend psychiatric referral 
were it not for the fact that they rarely respond 
to psychiatric treatment. 

Nevertheless in the case of adolescent homo- 
sexual pedophiles (with considerably younger 
objects), the fluidity of their developmental 
position has to be considered in terms of obstacles 
to psychosexual growth. This group, because of 
their age, are most likely to be placed on proba- 
tion. With the middle-aged pedophiles, because 
of their longer sexual history, it is easier to 
differentiate between the incidental and chronic 
cases. A complicating factor often is that the 
offender may have spent a good deal of his life 
in dealing with children without acting out 
sexually; thus for a teacher, for instance, it may 
be a difficult choice whether he should continue 
his occupation or not. The senescent pedophile on 
probation is again likely to be an _ incidental 
offender since his chronic counterpart, because 
of his previous record, is likely to be sentenced 
to prison or detention or treatment institution. 
Social and environmental factors are likely to 
play a large role in releasing a deviant impulse 
at such a late stage. The probation officer can 
be of assistance here and psychiatric referral 
should be mainly considered if there are associ- 
ated elements of serious depression, suspicion of 
organic or other forms of deterioration. 


Summary 


Our growing knowledge of sexual behaviour 
and sexual development indicates that homosexual 
acts or events in the life of male persons through- 
out society are more common than had been 
generally realized. A small percentage of the male 
population can be classified as exclusive homo- 
sexuals and although in sheer number they repre- 
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sent a large group, only a small fraction is ever 
likely to be formally charged in court. Those 
cases typically appearing before the courts can 
be classified as (1) adult homosexual acts in pub- 
lic places, (2) homosexual relations with youths, 
and (3) homosexual relations with children. It 
is important that probation officers, in dealing 
with those few cases that come before the courts, 
avoid the generalizations which abound in this 
area such as the hasty application of the label 
“homosexual” to a person or that homosexuals 
can or cannot be cured. In assessing cases for 
the court or in preparing oneself for supervision 
of such cases, it is advisable to direct one’s 
attention and that of the offender to those specific 


elements in his behaviour that gave rise to the 
charge. The offender should be directed to con- 
sider the particulars of his behaviour and the 
internal and external factors related to them, 
rather than “‘homosexuality” at large. Preferable 
to making wholesale referrals to a psychiatric 
service, an officer can be selective by assessing 
the extent to which the offender sees his be- 
haviour as a problem, its duration, the motivation 
for change, the willingness to enter therapy, and 
the expectation he holds for treatment. Frequently 
a consultation by the probation officer with a 
psychiatric service on behalf of the offender may 
obviate the necessity for a referral. 


An Innovation in Treatment 
at a Youth Institution 


By THOMAS E. ALLEN, M.D.* 


N THE THEORY that “it is better to light a 

candle than to curse the darkness,” a model 

correctional unit, know as “G,” evolved at 
the Federal Youth Center at Ashland, Kentucky. 
That it could have evolved is in part due to the 
interest and dedication of the staff who had been 
associated with G Unit, past and present, and in 
part due to progressive changes introduced by 
the administration of the Center.’ It is far from 
certain that the field of corrections is headed in 
the direction outlined in this article, but this is 
a reasonably comprehensive picture of what such 
a future might be like. 

What is “‘G’”’? 

“G” was a dormitory unit, one of five, at a 
federal correctional facility located in Eastern 
Kentucky. The institution houses about 500 
youths, ranging in age from 16 to 22, with a 
mean age of 18!4 years. Approximately 80 per- 
cent of these youths have been committed for 
interstate transportation of a stolen motor vehicle. 
They are mostly from the lower socioeconomic 
class strata and often from broken homes. Prior 


* At the time this article was written Dr. Allen was 
Chief Medical Officer and Psychiatrist at the Federal 
Youth Center, Ashland, Kentucky. He is currently Chief 
Resident, Child Psychiatry, at the Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center, New York City. 


offenses have been committed by 90 percent of 
them and over 50 percent have been in institu- 
tions before. Three-fourths are committed on 
indeterminate sentences and the average time 
served prior to parole is 13 months. 

The institution is a medium-security facility 
with two chain-link fences topped by barbed 
wire, a fence alarm system, and four gun towers. 
The staff is made up largely of people from the 
area, except for supervisory personnel, many of 
whom have worked at other institutions in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. The major thrust of 
the institution’s programs is in the areas of edu- 
cation and vocational training which are carried 
on both inside the institution and in the sur- 
rounding area and towns. 


History of the G Unit 


In April 1963 work was begun on a new build- 
ing which represented a rather radical departure 
from the traditionally drab, unimaginative, insti- 
tution-type building, and, also, from the tradi- 
tional maxim that every human concern of the 
inmate should be subordinated to direct visual 
supervision by the staff. This building was com- 
4 The clinical staff included Richard C. Marohn, M. D., Richard 


C. Bakken, M.S.W., and Richard Dunn, M.S.W. Administration in- 
cluded C. E. Harris, director, and H. S. Beall, associate director. 
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pleted in May 1964 at a cost of $400,000 and, 
after numerous staff meetings to determine how 
it should be used, was finally opened August 31, 
1964, for occupancy by 21 inmates selected for 
their stability. A unit meeting of the inmates with 
a caseworker and the psychiatrist was held Sep- 
tember 1, 1964. The policy of careful selection of 
inmates was finally abandoned March 1966 and, 
with some minor reservations, a policy of random 
assignment on a space-available basis was insti- 
tuted instead. 

A “team” approach was adopted in the unit 
September 1965. At that time the team had five 
members, a chairman (the supervisor of edu- 
cation) and four other members (the psychia- 
trist, the caseworker, and the day and the 
evening quarters officers). One principal func- 
tion of the team was to review cases in the 
unit and to make recommendations about custody 
and programming to the institution’s Classifica- 
tion-Reclassification Committee, a committee con- 
sisting of some 13 members which made all final 
decisions. The other function was to provide 
opportunities for an informal discussion of cases 
in the unit. 

In April 1966 changes were made in the team 
system, the number of voting members was re- 
duced to three, and this system was instituted for 
the entire institution. Also, about this time, 
the Classification-Reclassification Committee was 
streamlined, but continued to make all final deci- 
sions. The team in G Unit then consisted of a 
chairman (the psychiatrist) and two members 
(the caseworker and unit supervisor). Decisions 
were made by a majority vote. This followed a 
successful pattern, first developed in the federal 
system in 1961 at El] Reno. The unit supervisor 
was a senior correctional officer who had a 
counseling and liaison function. The liaison func- 
tion was to represent the other quarters’ officers’ 
views in the team, as well as to keep the quarters’ 
officers informed. It was also to gather informa- 
tion about the inmate from the Education Depart- 
ment and detail officers and communicate it to 
the team. The next major change was the abo- 
lition of the Review Committee in April 1967, 
and the acquisition of disciplinary functions by 
the team in May 1967. These were truly sweep- 
ing changes and resulted in the team becoming 
an essentially autonomous unit. Responsibility 
(and accountability) was concentrated as it never 
had been before in this system. 


Facilities and Caseload of the G Unit 


The dormitory has three wings built around a 
central core. The wings, U-shaped, with the open 
end of the U attaching to the central core, have 
rooms on the outside off of a hall and enclose 
a patio on the inside containing grass, trees, 
and shrubs. Each wing has 16 individual rooms 
and one four-man squad room, together with 
toilet facilities. The outside of the unit is faced 
with brick and a handsome stone grille work. 
The inside is functional but attractive. The cen- 
tral core contains a large common room, three 
interviewing rooms, and one conference room. 
The unit is not “secure,” because it is possible 
to escape through the outside windows in the 
wings and crawl under the stone grille work, or 
through the inside windows into the patio from 
where one could climb the windows and go over 
the roof. Moreover, the towers are manned only 
until 10:00 p.m., and are also “blind” to a poten- 
tial escape in back of G Unit. An escapee would 
still have to climb the fence and avoid tripping 
the fence alarm, but experience has shown that 
this can be done. 

Inmates were assigned to the G Unit on a 
random basis, as mentioned previously, with 
certain minor restrictions. These restrictions in- 
cluded extreme escape risks and youths with 
unusually long sentences (over 10 years). It was 
estimated by the individual actually making the 
assignments that, out of the 700 yearly admis- 
sions to the institution, perhaps five fell into these 
categories. G Unit, therefore, had essentially a 
cross section of the inmate population. The unit 
consisted of more youths than those actually 
living in the dormitory at any one time and 
included really all of the youths for whom the 
team was responsible. Thus, in addition to the 
inmates actually living in G, those who were 
in the maximum control unit, B cell house, the 
semicontrol unit, C cell house (both disciplinary), 
and the honor cell houses were also considered 
part of the unit. The average size of the G Unit 
caseload was about 75 youths. 


Staff and Their Roles 


Four regular correctional officers were assigned 
to G Unit—-three quarters’ officers (day, evening, 
and morning watch), and the unit supervisor. 
The unit supervisor worked a split shift, 1:30 to 
10:00 p.m., and was in the unit in the evening 
during the inmates’ longest period of free time. 
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He usually spent 3 months as relief officer before 
becoming unit supervisor and then held that post 
for 6 months. The unit supervisor was the most 
important correctional officer in the unit, because 
he had a vote in team decisions and because it 
was his job to know more about the inmates and to 
work with them. There was usually a brief 
mourning reaction among the inmates, and the 
other team members as well, when the unit super- 
visor rotated to another post. 

The quarters’ officers were generally assigned 
on a 8-month basis and the evening quarters’ 
officer was the second most important correc- 
tional officer to the youths, because he was also 
in the unit during their greatest period of free 
time. However, because he was only there on a 3- 
month rotation and did not directly have a vote in 
team decisions, there was less reaction to his 
changing. Due to the unit supervisor’s pre-emi- 
nent role in the unit, there often was some jeal- 
ousy toward him, most frequently by the evening 
quarter’s officer. This was not lessened by the fact 
that whatever blame or praise the correctional 
officer’s supervisors had for the functioning of the 
unit was laid at the feet of the unit supervisor. 
The rest of the staff in G consisted of the 
caseworker, who had an M.S.W. in psychiatric 
social work and was assigned to the caseload in 
that unit for the duration of his stay at the 
institution, and the team chairman, who was 
the psychiatrist and chief medical officer, fulfil- 
ling a 2-year Selective Service obligation with the 
United States Public Health Service. 

The roles of the staff in G, with respect to 
other staff members and to the inmates, are quite 
different. The correctional officer has the most 
mutual exposure to and interaction with the in- 
mate. It is probably due to this fact, as much as 
any other, that he has the important role in the 
correctional process that was pointed out by 
Glaser.* He tends to be situation oriented rather 
than case oriented. In relationship to the indi- 
vidual inmates, he tends to view himself from a 
treatment standpoint as a role model but is less 
sure of himself in areas involving strategies of 
interaction which sometimes require one to step 
out of character. 

The caseworker has distinctly less contact with 
the inmates but is less situational and more case 

2D. Glaser, The Effectiveness of a Prison and Parole System. 
Inmate Relations,” in The Prison Studies in Institutional Organization 


i Change, ed. by D. Cressey. New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 
ne., 1961. 


oriented. His educational process has involved 
formal training under supervision and, therefore, 
a greater sophistication in strategies of inter- 
action. The psychiatrist has the least direct con- 
tact with the inmates in the unit but has a 
broader biological and psychological framework 
and has had a greater amount of formal training 
under supervision. He therefore provides a more 
broadly integrative framework. The psychiatrist 
is most important to the staff, the correctional 
officer is most important to the inmates, and the 
caseworker is in an intermediate position in both 
areas. 

The author’s efforts were directed primarily 
at staff rather than directly at the inmate. Why? 
First, the attempt to take over the major indi- 
vidual treatment effort myself, even if it were 
possible, which, due to my other responsibilities, 
it was not, does inevitably result in the with- 
drawal of the staff from a “psychiatric” case, and 
hits, also, at the ultimate source of job pride of 
the correctional officer and caseworker. Second, 
since I am more transient than the other members 
of the staff, imparting skills and knowledge to 
them is more valuable in the long run than taking 
over the job for them. Lastly, support and guid- 
ance, together with confidence and high expecta- 
tion, have generally led to staff growth and 
ultimately to inmate growth as well. 


Assumptions and Goals 


Goffman! states that “staff tends to evolve what 
may be thought of as a theory of human nature” 
(p. 78). I also believe that this occurs, but not 
for the same reasons that Goffman does. For a 
complete picture of G Unit, it seems important 
to try to make the propositions of this theory 
explicit. These propositions can be listed as a 
set of assumptions as follows: (1) That all 
human behavior is purposeful; (2) that all 
human beings operate first to reduce pain in 
intensity, or duration, and only very secondarily 
to increase pleasure; (3) that, for most if not 
all human beings, painful affects of anxiety, 
guilt, shame, loss, loneliness, and mourning are 
the most distressing form of pain; (4) that, to 
reduce the intensity or duration of painful feel- 
ings in the past, the individual has coded the 
situation to store it and avoid experiencing the 
affect; (5) that this en-coding involves symbolic 
processes which may subordinate complex behav- 
ioral patterns; (6) that, in the treatment, either 
a successful alternative coding is required or 
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else mobilization of the affect is necessary to 
dissolve the pattern; and (7) that the greatest 
resource for achieving these ends is interaction 
with other human beings, provided they are 
reasonably fair, honest, sensitive, and interested. 
The view of human nature, as presented above, 
implies a view of the youthful offender not as 
pleasure seeking but as seeking to reduce pain, 
not as impulse ridden but as purposeful, not as 
shallow but as extraordinarily complex, not as 
amoral or sick but as self-defeating and tragic. 
Though this is not a new view, it is a view only 
now gaining a wider acceptance in corrections. 

The goals in G Unit could be defined as social 
recovery which, spelled out, means (1) the re- 
duction of recidivism and (2) the improvement 
of the individual’s adjustment in extramural 
society with respect to work, family of origin, 
and family of procreation. The specific imple- 
mentation of the theory is embodied in the fol- 
lowing programs. It is important to recognize, 
however, the cliché that “programs are people” 
and that more effective programs are due to more 
effective people. While training does not make 
effective people, it very often does make people 
more effective. Thus, that the programs, etc., to be 
described have value as staff training, as well as 
specifically treatment and training for the inmate, 
is not surprising, and has probably played a role 
in their survival over other programs. This staff 
training occurred through discussion review, par- 
ticipant experience, and supervision. 

The discussion review method took place in 
the daily meeting of the staff in which the discus- 
sion was the thing and the psychiatrist and case- 
worker served as foils for one another, refining 
their own thinking while imparting a_ social 
psychological framework to the unit supervisor. 
It was the unit supervisor’s perceptions which, 
in turn, served as the basis for all of the discus- 
sion. The discussion frequently centered around 
feelings, motivations, patterns of behavior, sym- 
bolic aspects of behavior, alternative techniques 
of interaction and strategies of handling. This 
constituted, in essence, a continuing, informal, 
inservice training program, case-centered and 
problem-oriented. 


Counseling 


Counseling can be viewed in this context as that 
which has as its principal focus the feelings and 


4 R. C. Marohn, “The Unit Meeting: Its Implications for a Thera- 
peutic Correctional Community,” International Journal of Group 
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interactions of at least two people, and is free of 
any ulterior features, such as the acquisition of 
vocational skills or discipline. In this section the 
structured, or formal counseling programs will 
be discussed. They include, specifically, the psy- 
chiatric interview in connection with the initial 
classification, the unit meeting, and the group 
counseling done by the unit supervisor and the 
caseworker under the supervision of the psychi- 
atrist. 

The psychiatrist conducted a limited psychiatric 
interview for 20-30 minutes with every new 
admission at the initial classification of the in- 
mate, which occurs about 1 month after admis- 
sion. The caseworker and the unit supervisor 
were present in the conference room and 
the youth had generally not been seen beforehand 
by the psychiatrist. In the interview an attempt 
was made to follow feelings and to raise issues 
suggested by the history. It was explorative and 
done with the hope that the youth will gain 
something from it. The staff also gains something 
from these interviews, not so much technique 
as the ability to tolerate a genuine expression of 
feeling by the patient and some awareness of the 
emotional connection that behavior has. 

The unit meeting was established by Dr. 
Marohn*t who has described its beginning and 
development elsewhere. The meeting was held 
in a large, square, common room. In the beginning 
the chairs were organized loosely into a sort of 
circle, but this necessitated tiering arrangements 
at different points in the room to accommodate 
all the youths attending, and tended to increase 
the problem of side conversations. It was decided, 
therefore, to push the chairs back against the 
walls so that there was essentially a single row 
of chairs around the room, except for one double 
row near the door. When staff sat anywhere in 
this arrangement, it was soon learned that the 
corners were a stimulus to side conversations 
which, despite prodding, could not be brought 
into the main meeting. This was solved when 
the staff sat in the corner positions and that 
proved effective in directing the thrust into the 
center of the meeting. The caseworker took the 
responsibility for opening the meeting, usually 
with a comment like, “What is going on in G’”? 
ana the meeting developed from there. In the 
meeting the caseworker took the leadership role, 
the psychiatrist contributed as appropriate and 
also the unit supervisor if he felt comfortable. 
Often the evening quarters’ officers attended, but, 
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because inmate attendance at the meeting was not 
compulsory, he had to step out to supervise the 
other youths in the unit. 

Attendance at the meeting varied. Generally 
over two-thirds (40 plus) of the youths showed up 
and, in the course of a month, almost all were 
there at one time or another. The attendance at 
the meeting was determined by many things, e.g., 
(1) the general level of anxiety in the unit over 
a problem—the higher the anxiety the better the 
attendance; (2) whether pressure was exerted 
by staff to attend—the more pressure the 
lower the attendance; (3) whether the evening 
quarters’ officer preferred to remain outside the 
meeting room (usually a token of his opposition 
to the meeting)—and if he chose to remain out- 
side he always pulled some youths out with him; 
and (4) whether the unit was saying goodbye to 
a staff member—as his date for leaving came 
closer the attendance often dropped, etc. 

If a youth was in the semicontrol unit he was 
required to attend the unit meeting. If he was 
in the maximum control unit he was not per- 
mitted to attend. Sometimes in taking disciplinary 
action, the decision as to which unit to put him 
in was determined by whether it was believed 
he might be helped through the unit discussing 
his actions, e.g., taking something from another 
boy in the unit; or whether he would simply 
preen and gain status from having it discussed. 
Youths in the honor cell house were encouraged 
to attena, but it was not compulsory, and few of 
them did attend. However, sometimes, as they 
were “getting short” (about to leave on parole or 
mandatory release), they would come over to G 
for the meetings. 

Some of the topics discussed were the periodic 
changes of staff, especially the unit supervisors; 
the feelings of youths who were about to leave 
the institution; the problems of new inmates, 
especially homosexual fears; reasons why some 
youths violate parole; the holiday depression 
syndrome; and feelings about staff and peers. In 
addition to these topics there also were discus- 
sions of race relations; of antisocial acting out 
in the unit, such as assaults, theft from one 
another, destruction of property; and issues of 
role relationships and social organization among 
the inmates, an example of which was the 
“naming” of one aggressive and intimidating 
clique—which had the effect of ending its power. 
There also were times when views that initially 
were different among staff members appeared at 


the unit meeting “apparently” coming from the 
inmates; but the almost verbatim formulation 
betrayed their source. 

What are the functions of the unit meeting? 
For the inmate they are decompression, ventila- 
tion, reality confrontation by peers, recognition 
of common problems, sharing of common feelings, 
and sometimes the confrontation with the victim 
of an antisocial action. For the staff, it is a contin- 
uous sampling of what are the real concerns of the 
inmates, the feelings behind actions. It also serves 
to undercut staff acting out. 

In addition to the generally positive effect it 
had for the inmates, the unit meeting also was a 
kind of demonstration of group counseling tech- 
niques for the correctional officers. The case- 
worker, who was the leader of the meeting and 
more sophisticated in techniques of group coun- 
seling than the correctional officer, benefitted most 
from the postgroup discussion. In the postgroup 
discussion period, usually lasting 15 to 30 minutes, 
the correctional officer was expected to give his 
impressions first, then the caseworker, and lastly 
the psychiatrist, after which a general discussion 
ensued. The idea was to recall as many different 
specific topics discussed, to see what, if any, 
themes were present and how individuals reacted 
to them. There was often a 5- to 10-minute meet- 
ing of the staff prior to the unit meeting itself 
where consideration was given to various topics 
which might arise, or to anything the staff partic- 
ularly wanted to interject into the meeting. How- 
ever, the meeting was not compelled to follow any 
particular plan or agenda, and rarely did. 

The cornerstone of the treatment program for 
the inmates was the group work done in the 
unit. The unit meeting discussed above was one 
form and open to everyone. Small group work 
done by the caseworker (two groups of six to 
eight men) and the unit supervisor (one group of 
10 men) is more intensive. Individual treatment, 
or counseling of youths, was done on an as-needed 
basis, but was not regularly scheduled. The psy- 
chiatrist did not have a group therapy group in 
G Unit, but had, instead, a kind of trouble- 
shooting group of boys from the rest of the 
institution (including one or two from G) who 
were either difficult or unusual cases. The psychi- 
atrist’s main function with respect to the small 
group work of the unit supervisor and case- 
worker was as a supervisor or consultant. 

Assignment to the group counseling waiting 
list was made at the initial classification and was 
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on the basis that every youth should be given a 
trial in group counseling unless there were some 
specific contraindications. The contraindications 
that we used were all relative and were basically 
three: (1) low IQ (less than 85); (2) a reason- 
able trial in group counseling at a prior institution 
without much change; (3) violators for reasons 
of conscience or religion of the Selective Service 
laws. 

The philosophy behind group counseling in G 
was that the most effective way of determining 
who would and who would not benefit from group 
counseling was to give the individual a trial in 
it. The number of “surprises” in this respect— 
youths who were not thought to be good candi- 
dates for group counseling but proved to be so— 
has justified this procedure. There was no par- 
ticular system used in the assignment of inmates 
on the waiting list to groups other than to gen- 
erally take them in order. It is my feeling that 
too much picking and choosing by the group 
counseling leaders is unfair to the youths and 
tends to result in choices based on the “hang ups” 
of the group counseling leaders. 

The group counseling leaders met with their 
groups once a week for an hour. Both of the 
caseworkers’ groups were open membership and 
continuing. This resulted in a rich, ever-changing 
group, but with special problems of losing mem- 
bers and adding new ones. It made it possible to 
get to know individual members over a longer 
period of time and to see the youth’s handling 
of various stressful periods in the institution 
life trajectory.° Leaving the group for parole 
or release was an experience that only one 
individual went through at a time and was 
final in that unless he violated parole and 
returned he would not see the leader of the group 
again. The unit supervisor’s group, on the other 
hand, was a closed membership group of fixed 
duration which started shortly after the correc- 
tional officer took over the post of unit supervisor 
and remained virtually intact until he changed 
his post 6 months later. The group was termi- 
nated as a group. However, discontinuation of 
the group, as such, did not end the special rela- 
tionship among its members, which was often 
sustaining, particularly for the more aggressed- 
against youths; nor did it end the special relation- 
ship with the staff member who often took a 
special interest in the inmate thereafter. It 


5 T. E. Allen, “Psychiatric Observations on an Adolescent Social 
System and Culture,”’ unpublished. 


opened up again for the youths a relationship to 
an older person which may have been closed 
accidentally or intentionally by a parent or 
society through its institutions in loco parentis. 


Adjustment and Control 


When the discipline began to be handled by 
the team, the previous rule that “a good unit is 
a quiet unit” disappeared and the tight control 
within the unit, by the unit supervisor and other 
quarters’ officers, was relaxed somewhat. This 
encouraged a greater creativity on the part of 
the correctional officer and a willingness to try 
something other than “the hole” (the maximum 
control unit) as a strategy. Another factor also 
appeared—a positive desire for the correctional 
officer, particularly the unit supervisor, to meet 
regularly with the other members of the team. 
This came to attention in the following way. 
When discipline was delegated to the teams, the 
practice initially was to meet on an as-needed 
basis. Although previously sporadic, disciplinary 
reports from quarters now began to appear on a 
daily basis, but dropped off noticeably on the 
weekend. It therefore was decided to meet on a 
regular, daily basis to discuss cases in the unit 
and the disciplinary reports dropped off im- 
mediately before this could have had any signifi- 
cant impact on strategy. 

In the disciplinary process, the interview with 
the youth was a very important feature. The 
committee saw the youth and reviewed the report 
with him. If there were any facts which remained 
in question, a further investigation was con- 
ducted; otherwise a disciplinary situation was 
believed to exist. Most of the offenses involved 
breaking an institution rule of some kind. The 
unit supervisor tended to emphasize the reason- 
ableness of the rule, the effect on the youth, the 
other inmates, the staff, or the institution gen- 
erally of violating it. The caseworker discussed 
the offense as it related to its possible effect on 
parole consideration, later possible parole super- 
vision, and the general kind of delinquent pattern 
and prior offenses the youth had established 
before his present commitment. The psychiatrist 


discussed the youth’s behavior, if appropriate, 


in terms of its symbolic meaning, or the under- 
lying feelings which had prompted it, particularly 
anxiety, fear, depression, or anger. 

It was important, if a youth was attempting to 
avoid an anxiety-laden situation, to confront him 
with his avoidance. He could not have both the 
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avoidance and a refusal to face that avoidance. 
Every effort was made to help him face the 
anxiety-laden situation at the earliest possible 
time, if he could realistically handle it, because 
failure to do so, as in psychiatric battle casualties, 
leads to retraction of functioning very difficult 
to reverse. While anxiety tended to be acute and 
related to situations within the institution, de- 
pression tended to be chronic, but intensified by 
events outside. Thus, one youth got into disci- 
plinary difficulties every time he got a letter from 
home and, when this connection was recognized, a 
request was made to have him bring the letters 
in to the psychiatrist. These letters were very 
depressing, the mother repetitively detailed the 
tragedies in the family or the neighborhood. 
Anniversary dates of the loss of family members, 
holidays, etc., were also in this category. When 
the events expressed the anger, but the youth did 
not, it was worthwhile to attempt an interpreta- 
tion. Sometimes a youth will be almost uncon- 
trollably angry at the adjustment interview out 
of all reasonable proportions, and one must con- 
sider that some kind of intense anxiety lies be- 
hind it, and probing for this anxiety was usually 
worthwhile. 

The disciplinary action taken was tailored to 
the individual case as much as possible and it 
was not tied in any predictable way to the offense. 
I am personally strongly opposed to the philosophy 
of “making an example out of him” as well as 
the philosophy of “everyone who breaks a rule 
should be thrown in the hole to show him we 
disapprove of it,” or “we ought to do it to treat 
staff.” It is my feeling that effective handling of 
an individual, based on an understanding of the 
individual, results in effective control of the group 
also, and the legitimate confidence of the staff 
and inmates. Individualized disciplinary action, 
at another level, leads to lack of predictability. 
However, the predictability of institution disci- 
plinary procedures in the past encouraged a 
clever and cynical manipulation of them by the 
inmate for gains not in his best interest, nor in 
the interest of peers or the institution. 

In an individualized approach to discipline it 
was necessary to assess carefully the inmate’s 
motivation in terms of what was known about his 
current relationship to other inmates, phase of the 
institution-life trajectory, and past patterns of 
relating to peers and adults. In general, those who 
appeared to be attempting to escape from their 
peers should be returned to the unit.; This usually 


represented an unrealistic fear of the other 
youths, an inability to tolerate this fear, a lack of 
confidence that staff could control the situation, 
and a general fear of assertiveness. There was 
another group who were temporarily withdrawn, 
or were constantly moving and searching, and a 
period of control and restriction of movement was 
often most useful. That group which appeared to 
be angry and antagonistic is most often underly- 
ingly dependent and often depressed ; for them the 
relationship with a staff member can be most 
helpful. However, it is also important to assert 
dominance as part of the relationship with this 
group. A system of individualized handling must 
always be administered with common sense, but 
with the clear recognition that long-term goals are 
more important than short-term ones (‘get him 
out of my hair’’). 

At another level, the kinds of offenses which 
occur are reflections of certain supraindividual 
factors, namely, “institutional dynamics.” For ex- 
ample, certain offenses, such as insolence to of- 
ficers, destruction of institution property, and 
theft of institution property reflect directly staff- 
inmate relationships. Another category of of- 
fenses, including such things as assaults on other 
inmates, theft from other inmates, loan sharking, 
sniffing volatile organic compounds to get “high,” 
homosexual pressure or involvements, theft and 
strong-arming, self-mutilation, and escape are a 
reflection of the climate of security and quality 
of peer relationships to which staff also makes an 
important contribution. Further, it was relevant 
to consider whether the disciplinary difficulties 
that the unit was having were mostly in the unit 
itself, or from work or school assignments, be- 
cause different factors were involved. 

The unit supervisor was key to the adjustment 
of a youth within the quarters and the team, 
through its wisdom or lack of it in programming, 
was key to the individual’s adjustment outside 
of the unit. It could be reasonably assumed that 
at any given time there would be some youths 
who were in disciplinary difficulty. The size of 
this group and its composition were related in 
quarters to the unit supervisor and outside of 
quarters to the team and its programming. 

It is easy to see that if a youth was involved in 
a program in which he was interested and/or he 
was working with an individual who knew how to 
handle him, he would then generally stay out of 
disciplinary status. However, it might not be so 
easy to see the key role of the unit supervisor 
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within the quarters. A general strategy for deal- 
ing with a given youth evolved as a result of dis- 
cussions in the team. The adoption of this strat- 
egy, and its communication to the quarters’ of- 
ficers by the unit supervisor, was not dependent 
upon a majority vote and the rest of the team, 
other than the unit supervisor, really had only a 
veto power. That is, as a team, certain formal 
penalties could be blocked, but the positive com- 
munication of a strategy of handling and its im- 
plementation by the quarters’ officers rested in 
the hands of the unit supervisor. Efforts to pro- 
mote joint meetings between the team and the 
other quarters’ officers were generally unsuccess- 
ful. The ideal qualities of the unit supervisor are 
a capacity to understand strategy, an experi- 
mental or open frame of mind, a certain status 
(seniority, etc.) independent of his role as unit 
supervisor, an ability to communicate effectively 
to the other quarters’ officers, a kindly sense of 
humor, and a healthy confidence that his job, or 
his promotion, does not rest on each decision. 

However, although some unit supervisors are 
better than others, there remain factors beyond 
reasoning and general effectiveness. This undoubt- 
edly applies to the other members of the team, 
also, but was most clearly noted retrospectively as 
a result of four unit supervisor changes. Of the 
four men who were unit supervisors, one was 
married and had two sons, another was married 
and was a stepfather for several sons, another 
was divorced, having two daughters, and the 
fourth was divorced and remarried, having two 
sons by his first wife. In ways too subtle for me to 
be able to delineate, these “family patterns” were 
somehow related to the personalities of these men 
and formed almost a specific binding for some 
youths. I cannot say that they always attracted 
youths who were children of identical family 
constellations, but perhaps the attraction, not al- 
Ways positive, was on a dynamic level. For ex- 
ample, the unit supervisor with the two stepsons 
was the most skillful in handling youths in the 
unit. However, there was one case that he (and 
the team) had difficulty handling—a youth whose 
mother kept remarrying, and so providing him 
with several stepfathers. With each change in 
unit supervisors, there was a change in the 
youths who did well or poorly, and the factors 
mentioned above were very important in this 
shifting. 

Finally, on the general topic of control, the 
amount of control present was a function less of 
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the system than, as pointed out above, of the 
individuals, staff, and inmates in it. Some people 
view control of any kind as inimical to acting out, 
and acting out as essential to the treatment of 
adolescent inmates. This stems from a misunder- 
standing of the concept of acting out and contains, 
in addition, a perverse insensitivity to the protec- 
tion of others. Total permissiveness tends to en- 
courage social regression in the strong and social 
withdrawal in the weak. Nor is acting out be- 
havior a diffuse kind of thing; it is actually rela- 
tively specific to certain situations for any given 
individual and occurs either within the limits of 
the controls, or without regard to them. It should 
not be assumed that all behavior is acting-out be- 
havior and, while I do not believe that control of 
behavior is inimical per se to acting-out behavior, 
I also do not believe that tight controls of ado- 
lescent behavior are desirable either. It is a period 
of exploration and experimentation which, within 
limits, is necessary for social and psychological 
growth. 


Classification and Programming 


The initial classification of an inmate occurs 1 
month after his arrival at the institution. A few 
days prior to the initial classification a detailed, 
written report, including a social history, a psy- 
chological report, and an evaluation of educational 
and vocational interests and aptitudes, is compiled 
and made available to the team. At the classifica- 
tion-reclassification meeting of the team, held 
once a week, there is a thrashing out among team 
members and with the youth of a suitable pro- 
gram for him while he is in the institution. It was 
at this meeting also that the psychiatric interview 
occurred. The decisions that have to be made con- 
cern custody (close, medium, minimum), work 
assignment (OJT, formal VT, factory, mainte- 
nance and institutional need, etc.) , educational ex- 
pectation, and the possibility of group counseling. 
Goals are set at this initial classification and prog- 
ress toward these goals is reviewed at least every 
90 days (more recently 30 days), at which time re- 
classification and granting of meritorious service 
awards ($5 to $10 monthly), custody reduction, 
or job changes are considered. This review can 
occur earlier if there is a need. 

The initial programming has several facets to 
consider. For example, some youths take longer 
than others to come out of their initial depression 
and some manifest this depression primarily by 
negativism and irritability. There were times 
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when it was simply not useful to put a youth in 
vocational training, or education, until he was in 
a more receptive period. Frequently, the most im- 
portant aspect of a youth’s work assignment was 
not the assignment itself, no matter how valuable 
the training may be. It was the assignment to the 
work supervisor with his special qualities as a 
person which had the greatest effect. 

Another important consideration was some 
symbolic aspects of a work assignment. For ex- 
ample, welding vocational training has some phal- 
lic connotations, and was quite useful as treatment 
for one youth who had a problem in this area, 
having ‘‘accidentally” amputated his right, index 
finger some years earlier, and “accidentally” 
severed the extensor tendon of his right, little 
finger during his previous commitment. Recogni- 
zing the symbolic aspects of work also made it 
possible to avoid certain risks, e.g., placing a 
youth in auto mechanics for whom this was a 
highly competitive area with his father and broth- 
ers, and who literally thought of people only in 
terms of their cars. These same kinds of consid- 
erations applied to the area of school. There were 
many youths who were school dropouts and for 
whom continuation in school, at least to the point 
of obtaining a general equivalency diploma, had 
practical employment value, as well as being 
desirable. But, just because further education was 
sometimes desirable, that did not make it always 
desirable. There was a group of white, middle- 
class offenders where there were such unrealistic 
expectations, and overinvestment in school, as 
such, that it was actually undesirable. The area of 
conflict for these youths often was college. We 
used, with some effectiveness, a strategy of pro- 
gramming them to do more blue-collar-type work, 
“getting their hands dirty,” with some personality 
integrating success, but without the expectation 
that they would necessarily follow that later. 
Similarly, patterning defects, which were prob- 
ably at their roots symbolic, also could be pro- 
grammed for correction. Thus, for some youths 
who had a marked work instability prior to com- 
mitment, it was useful to assign them to an open- 
ended-type job and make them stick to it. Alterna- 
tively, in the case of a youth who had great dif- 
ficulty completing anything and being a success at 
it, a program of specific training with a fixed be- 
ginning and end was desirable. Again, common 
sense was necessary. IQ, general aptitude, and 
general educability served as a framework in 


which the inmate’s treatment needs, and some- 
times interests, determined programming. 

Due to the peculiarities existing in the structure 
and location of G Unit, custody was a peculiar 
affair. In reality, close custody was not possible. 
From time to time, a unit supervisor would in- 
sist upon classifying more of the youths as close 
custody (although there was no difference in the 
youths being assigned). Paradoxically, it was dur- 
ing these periods that the most escapes occurred 
from G. The implication was clear; there was no 
point in using the classification of close custody 
if it was not enforceable, and making this an issue 
served to sensitize and challenge the inmates, and 
inevitably someone would make the attempt. Cus- 
tody, which is an aspect of control, cannot re- 
alistically be based on characteristics of the in- 
dividual independent of the setting. Indeed, the 
greatest “custody” feature of G was the program 
and the absence of a direct challenge. 

Parole review, which was determined by the 
sentence structure and by the Parole Board, re- 
quired special handling. The team, at the clas- 
sification-reclassification meeting, reviewed each 
case that was to appear before the Board and 
recommendations were made to the Parole Board, 
for or against parole (however, the Parole Board 
was free to ignore these recommendations). A 
policy existed which delegated to the teams the 
decision “to tell or not to tell’ concerning the 
team’s recommendations to the Board. The G Unit 
team adopted a policy of not telling, a practice 
which actually increased our options in the fol- 
lowing way. If the recommendation was against 
parole, all of the things which led to this decision 
were pointed out, so that the decision itself be- 
came irrelevant. However, the great advantage 
of this system was in cases where the recommen- 
dation was for parole. For the youth who could 
handle ‘‘success,” the favorable recommendation 
was implied by pointing out the progress he had 
made, granting reduction in custody, increase in 
MSA, or taking other positive action at that time. 
However, there was a group of youths who had 
such ambivalence about leaving, or about having 
“success,” that special handling was necessary. 
This group was strange in that once having the 
parole grant from the Parole Board, they did not 
act out to lose it, but the greater the expectation 
of favorable consideration by the Board before- 
hand, the greater the tendency to act out to lose 
it. In these cases when the youth was seen at the 
classification-reclassification meeting, the team 
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adopted an air of utter inscrutability and no 
changes were made. It is of interest to note that 
when handled this way the acting-out behavior 
becomes less, but the anxiety in its place was quite 
intense. 

Although the room assignments in G and recom- 
mendations for the honor cell house came from the 
quarters’ officers, the team, at times, was able to 
have an effect. For example, the squad room, al- 
though less preferred than the individual rooms, 
could be used helpfully. One youth, who was some- 
what mentally retarded and became disturbed at 
night, was able to maintain better contact as a 
result of having others around. The decision of 
who went to the honor cell house was based 
generally on conduct and progress, but a decision 
had to be made as to which way would be most 
useful for a given youth to break the tie with the 
institution. Not which way would be the easiest, 
but which would reduce the risk of recidivism due 
to a failure to separate from G, the staff, the other 
inmates, etc. A mourning reaction is believed to be 
involved in the separation process and sometimes 
discussing this in the unit meeting, prior to the 
parolee’s leaving, and his remaining in the unit 
with friends until the end, made the mourning 
reaction more likely to occur. However, some 
youths tested themselves by going to the honor 
cell house. It is believed that it was their way of 
attempting to determine whether they could han- 


dle the unpleasant feelings of leaving. The honor 
cell house was unhealthy for a group which at- 
tempted to deny their attachments in G and to 
effect a premature separation. 


Conclusion 


It can be said, in conclusion, that treatment in 
G was effective as measured by the crude param- 
eters of parole violation, general adjustment in 
quarters, and the success of the youths in the pro- 
gram in which they were enrolled. This success 
was not merely a function of the assumptions, the 
programs, the decisions, the strategies, etc., de- 
scribed before, but was due to the clinical orien- 
tation of the staff and the emphasis of treatment 
as being more important for this age group than 
any other single thing, including training. It is 
recommended for the future (1) that correctional 
institutions, particularly for juvenile and youth- 
ful offenders, be tied closely not to universities, 
but to major clinical centers, i.e., medical schools ; 
(2) that clinical staffs of psychiatrists and 
M.S.W.’s be actively sought; and (3) that clini- 
cally trained people be placed in supervisory or 
reviewing positions as well as on the line. 


Although the “G” Unit program is not in operation at 
the present time, Dr. Allen’s article is presented to 
record what was done at the Federal Youth Center and 
to serve as a model to institutions interested in establish- 
ing similar programs.—The Editors. 


_ AND MEN in trouble—serious trouble—need a place where they 
can eliminate, slowly and painfully perhaps, those many and behavior- 


controlling feelings of resentment and hostility which have been so many 
months building and festering. They need a place where their potential 
for good can be appealed to, where they can get to know well at least a 
few people who know how to live decently, where new insights and new 
behavior patterns can be established and consolidated. Brutality has been 
proved ineffectual; mollycoddling is equally useless; but fair, strict, 
consistent discipline at the hands of people, adequate in number and in 
training, who have abiding respect for human personality and its capacity 
for change can provide an effective helping situation and truly make of 
the modern institution a “place in which to grow,” a place for warped 
and confused young men to grow into law-abiding citizens. 


—ALBERT C. WAGNER 
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Objectives of Training Schools for Delinquents 


By CHARLES M. UNKOVIC, PH.D., AND WILLIAM J. DUCSAY* 


painful awareness of a social problem that 

strikes at the democratic core of our family 
and community life in the phenomena of juvenile 
delinquency and its many implications. It may be 
prosaically acknowledged that juvenile delin- 
quency is a persistent and antisocial menace 
that infects our alienated youth population to 
despise their families and teachers, to disrespect 
and infringe the property and personal rights of 
our citizenry, and to involve the violators in 
activities that are against the best interests of 
community values and civic morality and culture. 
The paramount questions to be asked over and 
again by conformist members of adult society 
are the “whyfores” of delinquent behaviors in the 
young and how can the legal institutions cope 
with the problems of delinquency? 

Society’s treatment for the delinquency condi- 
tion is concentrated in the juvenile court and the 
training school. These organizations are tem- 
pered legalistically to deal with the effects of 
delinquent personality and do not necessarily un- 
cover or interpret the causes of the delinquent 
children’s problems. The training school, where 
the child is retained in custody and various 
programs of psychotherapy, education, and voca- 
tional training are presented to him, would ap- 
pear to be the institution where the causalities of 
juvenile delinquency can be scientifically probed 
and the solutions offered by society’s profession- 
ally qualified specialists in various fields of the 
behavioral science. This discussion will consider 
the status of goals and objectives of the training 
schools as they relate to the solutions of the delin- 
quent’s problems. 


C ONTEMPORARY SOCIETY is confronted with the 


The Nature of Training Schools 


The training school may be defined as a special- 
ized children’s institution, or an institution other 
than a forestry camp, detention home, or psychiat- 
ric center, serving juvenile delinquents who are 
committed to it by the courts.! While training 
schools have legislatively ordained functions in 


* Dr. Unkovie is chairman and professor of sociology, 
Florida Technological University, Orlando, and Mr. 
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the penal system, it is quite misleading to think 
of them as homogeneous or even as uniformly 
punitively motivated institutions. Training schools 
vary considerably in functions, organization, and 
services offered to their inmates. They are prop- 
erly studied best in the individuality of their 
history, legal commitments, goals, programs, staff, 
and topography. Training schools provide services 
that rank among the most difficult to administer 
and evaluate in the entire field of child welfare:° 
they deal with successive waves of delinquent 
children, whose stay is often a term of a few 
months, and they operate with budgetary and 
staff limitations along with overcrowded and all 
too often plant facilities too obsolescent to in- 
corporate enlightened programming. Two-thirds 
of the 400 training schools in the United States 
are publicly owned and administered between 
federal and state governments or county and 
city subdivisions of the states. 

The tendency is toward smaller institutions 
for the custody and treatment of juvenile 
offenders, but exceptions are very common. Ex- 
perts have recommended that 150 inmates is a 
desirable maximum for any institution of delin- 
quents and no more than 30 in cottages.* More 
than one-third of the training schools have been 
designed to house above 200 residents and most 
training schools exceed their quota by some- 
times housing twice their allowable maximum. 
This tendency to overcrowding pertains like- 
wise to detention halls and the state reception 
and diagnostic centers, which have been formed 
in a dozen states, for the special screening 
residence and psychosocial treatment of delin- 
quents. 


General Objectives of Training Schools 


Notwithstanding the emphasis on the change- 
over from the punishment objective to the 
psychotherapy of the delinquents in the training 
schools, which practice was well inculcated by 
1930, the training schools have traditionally been 
administrated to the instant year on the theoriza- 

1. Clyde B. Vedder, Juvenile Offenders. Springfield, Ill.: Charles 
C. Thomas, Publisher, 1963, pp. 190, 204. 

2. Ruth Shonle Cavan, Juvenile Delinquency. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1962, pp. 5-6. 


3. Hazel Fredericksen, The Child and His Welfare. San Francisco: 
W. H. Freeman and Co., 1957, p. 156. 
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tion of mass treatment in a generalized routine 
jail program, accomplishing slightly more than 
the custodial care of the delinquents in the major- 
ity of institutions. The changes in treatment 
regimens characteristic of the last 30 years have 
not altered the sterility of the training school 
system nationally nor have the experiments in 
recent years in the application of operant be- 
havior, various learning behavior approaches, 
and automated machine learning had a national 
vogue in the education and social treatment proc- 
esses with delinquents. The need is for more 
research and the evaluation of new program ex- 
perimentation.* Bright spots have appeared in 
the deployment of training school programs that 
have shown marked successes in certain locations, 
among which may be mentioned the Essexfields 
Project, New Jersey, and the Draper Correc- 
tional Center, Elmore, Alabama. The national 
picture, however, continues dim as to rehabili- 
tation of incarcerated delinquents successfully 
with the programs now in routine administration. 

The U.S. Children’s Bureau and the National 
Association of Training Schools have declared 
the main purposes of the training schools under 
several lights as being custodial, educational, and 


treatment-oriented. Their statement that “leading 
thinkers in the field believe the main purpose of 
institutional placement today is treatment and 
that training schools must be essentially treat- 
ment institutions with an integrated professional 
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service’ involves the training schools in a broad 
social and medical service in which teachers, 
social caseworkers, group workers, psychologists, 
nursing, dental, physical medicine, rehabilitation, 
and religious workers all find some role. The 
foregoing is the way that the purposes of the 
training school look to institutional generalists. 
From the viewpoint of the purpose to the indi- 
vidual delinquent, the objectives of the training 
school for him may be stated in the purposeful 
goals of: 

(1) Guiding the delinquent child to develop a 
healthy and wholesome personality for his life 
in the adult world: 

(2) Helping the child in his successful adjust- 

4. Saleem A. Shah, “‘Treatment of Offenders: Some Behavioral Con- 
cepts, Principles, and Approaches,’”’ FEDERAL PROBATION, June 1966, 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 360, Revised 1962, p. 3, quoted in Readings in the 
Administration of Institutions for Delinquent Youth, by William E. 


Amos and Raymond L. Manella. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 
1965, p. 6. 

6. S. R. Slavson, “Milieu and Group Treatment for Delinquents” in 
Proceedinas of the National Conference of Social Work, Selected Papers 
Seventy-Fifth Anniversary Meeting, Atlantic City, New Jersey, April 
17-23, 1948, p. 376. New York: Columbia University Press, 1949, p. 376. 


ment to accept societal norms of behavior and to 
form effective relationships with other persons; 
and 

(3) Developing the delinquent child into a 
knowledgeable and participating member of 
society, vocationally and culturally. 

While the goals for the delinquent child may 
be expressed in various terms, the substructure of 
the purposes of the training schools is to foster 
rehabilitation and personal development. The 
hallmark of training schools today is the large 
numbers of juvenile incarcerees who are returned 
to them, typically ranging in recidivism rates of 
25 to 50 percent in the public training schools. 
By contrast, the recidivism rate of progressive, 
innovating training school programs, such as 
Draper and Essexfields, have attained about a 10 
percent rate of returnees for short periods of 
time. The large proportion of recommitted delin- 
quents and the declining time of stay, averaging 
6 to 9 months, have militated, undoubtedly, 
against the effectiveness of the training schools 
in curbing the vicissitudes of juvenile delinquency 
and in reaching the professed goals of rehabili- 
tation and psychosocial treatment. 


Environmental Group Therapy 


S. R. Slavson (1948) has stated the treatment 
goal of the training schools while pleading the 
merits of group processes of psychosocial adjust- 
ment with some elaboration that demonstrates 
the matching of the institutional objectives to the 
personality of the delinquents. General objectives 
of the training school must be concretized in 
cases of what treatment entails and how treat- 
ment procedures are to be routinely pursued. 
Slavson expains: 

A child whose primary relations in infancy and child- 
hood have been defective must find correctional rela- 
tions in treatment, that is, positive transferences and 
constructive identifications .. .. Despite our emphasis 
upon understanding, sympathy, and _ permissiveness, 
restraint and control as well as guidance are the 
functions of the institution. It must serve as a training 
group for self-control and social responsibility. This 
can be accomplished best through group action, through 
identification with staff members, and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, by means of rules and direct control.® 
Slavson’s theories include the institutional en- 

vironment of the training school, the disciplinary 
system, and the participation of staff members 
from custodial and professional departments in 
the re-education of the delinquents. The staff 
members are to promote the socialization of the 
delinquents by presenting a fatherly image to 


them in their interpersonal contacts. Moreover, 
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the group method of psychotherapy and recre- 
ational activities is adopted in Slavson’s objec- 
tives as “most beneficial in institutions for delin- 
quents.” The aim, he says, should be the “building 
of self-confidence and self-esteem” rather than 
a primary emphasis on schooling requirements or 
subjugation of the delinquent by pressure and 
fear. 


Personal Development Through Education 


Slavson’s message finds a responsive echo in the 
opinions expressed by Ely Messinger (1965) on 
the treatment goals for institutional delinquents. 
The fact that inmates of training schools are 
“universally retarded educationally’”* requires 
that educational classes be provided for them at 
the level of their abilities to learn and to adjust 
personally to societal needs. Although approach- 
ing treatment via education rather than group 
treatment, Messinger sees the objectives of treat- 
ment in terms of a personal, positive identity as 
does Slavson. Messinger touches on several goals 
to be the outcome of the educational development 
of the confined delinquents. First, the adolescent 
delinquent “must gain a vocational identity.” 
Secondly, the classroom contacts of the delinquent 
must be utilized by the teachers to furnish the 
delinquent with a trust and cooperation in his 
peers. The alienation and low self-image typically 
seen in the training school inmate must give way 
to a more positive and sociable outlook on life and 
acceptance of peer associations. Thirdly, the 
adolescent delinquent must become comparatively 
independent of his parents and gain a “realistic 
perception of the adult world.” Finally, the delin- 
quent must develop a sense of self-esteem and 
trust in his own abilities.* 

The complaints raised by teachers in training 
schools center on the dearth of well equipped 
classrooms and the tendency to have teachers 
function dually in teaching and psychology. Some 
teachers crave only to teach and others decry 
that they are not well trained to serve in psy- 
chology. Messinger states that there is awareness 
of the dual function in the training schools, “but 
we have only scratched the surface in doing it.” 

7. Charles Eckenrode, Supplement to ‘‘Re-Educating Confined Delin- 
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Innovations in the treatment programs, as just 
illustrated, are slow in developing and face the 
usual complications of social welfare fields of 
inadequate budgets, shortages in manpower, and 
attrition of staff. The U.S. Children’s Bureau 
survey on the condition of the training schools 
(1962) stated that about one-fifth of training 
school staff leave their jobs in a given year.® 


Training Schools and Community Pressures 


Let us consider, too, that the goals and objec- 
tives of training schools for delinquents are mat- 
ters of public values and community expectations. 
Harrison Allen Dobbs (1936) presented some 
ideas of the community viewpoint of training 
school programs in terms that are still relevant 
to present conditions. He pointed out that children 
of “varying types, ages, and make-up are handled 
indiscriminately in correctional schools,” pro- 
grams and procedures “reveal a general and un- 
favorable similarity,” and the rehabilitation and 
re-education of delinquents require a “thorough, 
highly professional case-work practice.’’'” 

As public institutions, the traditional role of 
the training schools is presumably conditioned to 
“reflect what citizen groups think and want in the 
way of service” for delinquent children. Hence 
most training schools operate by “demanding con- 
formity and obedience” from the inmates to 
stereotyped rules and behavior. The administra- 
tors of the training schools feel that their authori- 
zation for operation resides outside the institutions 
and that changes in the training school system 
depend on outside pressures among the general 
public on the legislatures and the community’s 
understanding of its expectations for the rehabili- 
tation of the delinquents. However, the community 
pressures for the renovation of the community’s 
objectives for the training schools and the “‘indi- 
vidualization of all treatment for the children” 
have been slow in appearing and too feebly 
organized to effect the progressive changes en- 
couraged for the training schools by the various 
professions at interest. Many factors obstruct the 
breaking away of the training schools from the 
artificial social rigors of their stereotyped rules, 
conformist demands, and perpetual surveillance 
of their inmates, for example, the overcrowding 
of their plant facilities, the short terms of sen- 
tence, which often disrupt treatment programs, 
and the mores of the community objective of the 
confinement care of the delinquents in a con- 
strictive prison atmosphere. 
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Another viewpoint concerning communal fac- 
tors bearing upon the juvenile delinquent comes 
from William J. Ellis, whose conception of the 
training school is that it shares with preventive 
agencies and noninstitutional welfare services to 
children the responsibility of restraining the anti- 
social behavioral habits of delinquents. Ellis 
(1941) remarks that the success or failure of the 
training school with the individual delinquent is 
influenced by ‘the community services applied 
prior to admission” to the training school, the 
reasons for institutionalizing the child, and the 
attitudes and circumstances attendant on the 
“reacceptance after release” of the delinquent 
child into his family and community life.'! The 
implication of Ellis’ view is that the training 
school is not solely or primarily responsible for 
the continuing delinquent behavior of the youthful 
offender. Contacts with him may have been poorly 
rehabilitative before or after he was released from 
the training school. Thus, rehabilitative services 
for the delinquent must be organized in the com- 
munity to be broadly remedial, that is to say, each 
stage of the delinquent’s contact with social 
agencies must be imbued with its desire of con- 
tributing something to his correction. 


Ellis theorizes that the administrative function 
of the training school has four objectives: (1) 
Special training and treatment should be pro- 
vided for children in serious social and behavioral 
difficulties; (2) the training school must serve 
the research purpose of studying the causality of 
delinquent behavior and the effectiveness of insti- 


tutional treatment approaches; (3) diagnostic 
services should be provided “in a controlled en- 
vironment” for children “who do not necessarily 
require prolonged institutional treatment’; and 
(4) training schools should also present training 
on an internship basis for “members of profes- 
sions dealing with social problems.” The efficient 
training school, according to Ellis, consists of good 
personnel, its basic center, program, and good 
physical plant, Each institution has its “mingled 
strands of favorable and unfavorable traits.” 


Guidelines for Innovation 


Neither Dobbs nor Ellis anticipated the objec- 
tives of the training school in quite the contem- 
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poraneous prospectus that it ought to be a thera- 
peutic community or a psychosocial treatment 
center in which the child diversely may learn 
socially acceptable attitudes, trust in his peer 
companions and in adult authority, and “be led 
to realize that life holds for him many recogni- 
tions and satisfactions which he can achieve by 
following socially accepted modes of behavior.’’'” 
Until such time when community values have 
changed to allow for the recognition of the proc- 
esses of the helping psychosocial therapies to 
determine the programs of training schools, 
administrators of the system will encounter the 
traditional limitations of their custodial functions 
as community-decided objectives. The conditions 
of progress, research, new programs, and profes- 
sional involvement of psychologically and psy- 
chiatrically qualified workers are moving forward, 
albeit minutely, toward the formation of a more 
rationally and socially effective training school 
of the future. The need is national for the institu- 
tionalization of delinquents to be supported more 
aggressively by increased state and local tax funds 
to meet the needs of society’s delinquency problem. 

Changes from the traditional management of 
the training schools means the choice of a 
program or philosophy of operation from among 
several, depending on the nature and location of 
the training school involved. The adoption of a 
new institutional program, whether educational, 
psychosocial, or vocational, entails a “thorough- 
going course of changes in administrative follow- 
through and philosophy.” 

George H. Weber, formerly of the U.S. Child- 
ren’s Bureau, has sketched the factors essential 
for the adoption of program changes in training 
schools in the following: The new approach to 
the services of the training schools, whatever 
new course is launched, should be deemed the 
“customary way of approaching” the work of the 
institution. The staff members must believe in 
the service approach being installed and apply it 
in their treatment contacts. The institution must 
also interpret its new program aims and methods 
in a continuing policy of support and sanction 
for them. Each department of the training school 
must be included in the adoptive treatment plan 
and work toward its dissemination and improve- 
ment.” Weber’s following and last point may well 
be applied to the national front of training school 
development when he states, “Lastly, it should be 
recognized that it takes time and persistence to 
bring about an improvement in services.”’'* 
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Crofton House: An Experiment With 
a County Halfway House 


By BERNARD C. KIRBY, PH.D. 
Director, The Crofton House Study, and Professor of Sociology, San Diego State College 


HIS ACCOUNT is offered as a _ preliminary 
Trevor on the experience of one county cor- 
rectional system with a small experimental 
treatment facility.1 Followup of its graduates is 
still in progress, and analysis of the group inter- 
action is still progressing. However, the agency 


opened its doors in October 1964 and it is time » 


for us to tell others facing the same problems how 
our solution is working out thus far. 

The San Diego County Department of Honor 
Camps in 1963 was caring for some 450 male 
offenders, transferred from the county jail to the 
five rural camps. Most were misdemeanants, but 
about a third were felons given probation on 
condition of serving jail time. The camp programs 
were oriented to treatment, and new inmates 
were carefully assigned to the particular camps 
most likely to be suited to them. 

The director and assistant director, James C. 
Reed, Jr., and Samuel D. Mock, were convinced 
that it was not necessary for public safety or 
desirable for treatment purposes that all of their 
men remain in rural custody. On the contrary, 
the direction in which they saw corrections mov- 
ing was toward the community with full involve- 
ment in it. Accordingly, they decided to establish 
a new agency in the city of San Diego where 
inmates would be employed at regular jobs, sup- 
porting themselves and their families, and engag- 
ing in an imaginative program of group counsel- 
ing and guided group pressures. The consent of 
the judges to permit these committed men to walk 
the streets would have to be obtained. Selecting 
men for the new agency would initially be quite 
restrictive, with the expectation that with experi- 
ence a larger proportion of the camp intake 
might be found suitable for it. 

The proposed agency, to be known as Crofton 
House after the early penologist Sir Walter 
Crofton, differed in significant ways from the 
usual halfway house. First, the entire period of in- 
carceration was to be served there, except for a 
brief period in the jail prior to transfer to the 


1. This investigation was supported by PHS Research Grant No. 
MHO01320 from the National Institute of Mental Health. 
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camp system, and then a short time in the camp’s 
classification center for testing and assignment. 
This contrasts with many halfway houses, to 
which the inmate goes only after he has completed 
all or most of his sentence in regular custody. 
Second, Crofton House was a project of a county. 
Traditionally in this country county corrections 
has been by far the most backward of all levels, 
with jail populations commonly being treated with 
unenlightenment at best, and careless brutality 
at worst. It seemed especially desirable to experi- 
ment with better ways of handling this most 
depressed and forgotton group of inmates. Third, 
Crofton House was planned from its inception to 
be a demonstration, with its results to be 
rigorously appraised by an outside staff of profes- 
sional research men. This is now being accom- 
plished with funds from the National Institute 
of Mental Health, which also subsidized operating 
costs for a trial period. 


Theoretical Basis 


Certain theoretical propositions regarding 
delinquent behavior and its redirection underlay 
the new agency, derived from such sources as 
E. H. Sutherland, George Herbert Mead, Richard 
A. Cloward, LaMar T. Empey, and Donald R. 
Cressey. These propositions may be summarized 
as follows: 

(1) Criminal behavior like all behavior is 
learned, especially in interaction with significant 
others. 

(2) People are likely to behave in the ways 
that they think other people expect them to be- 
have. The men, then, at Crofton House should see 
themselves as ordinary people, living up to their 
neighbors’ expectations. In this way the com- 
munity will not only support them but will itself 
profit by knowing them as “whole persons,” the 
occupants of many roles in addition to that of a 
convicted offender. 

(8) Offenders need to experience firsthand a 
comfortable, conforming, accepting atmosphere, 
so they may find out whether this kind of relation- 
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ship to society is satisfying to them. After all, 
there are legitimate opportunity systems as well 
as illegitimate ones. 

(4) Offenders have often experienced too little 
good will and friendliness, and too much rejection, 
so they have learned to distrust, to wage pre- 
ventive cold war in self-protection. 

(5) Inmates of institutions are likely to be 
torn between prosocial and antisocial loyalties. 
In these conflicts and anxieties there is oppor- 
tunity for prosocial redirection. 

(6) Institutional inmates develop various tech- 
niques to handle such anxieties as well as to 
mitigate the objective hardships of incarceration. 
These techniques are likely to include the “con- 
tract,” a tacit agreement with staff that they will 
not rock the boat so long as staff does not demand 
any painful reappraisal of themselves. Disruption 
of this contract is essential for movement to 
occur, and it may well be inconsistent with an 
orderly, peaceful agency. Such disruption may 
then be a major task of staff and residents. 


Crofton House Opens Its Doors 


These plans came to fruition in early June 1964 
when federal funds became available. Lease agree- 
ments were signed, property remodeled, and the 
initial climate-setting residents selected and 
trained. On October 4, 1964, Crofton House opened 
its doors. Physically it is a once fine old home 
built by a well-known merchant at the turn of 
the century. There is a separate cottage in the 
rear as well as a service yard and spacious side 
grassed area, with shade and picnic furniture. 
The neighborhood is working class and lower 
middle class, racially mixed, with many old homes 
and a sprinkling of newer ones, single or multiple. 
It is near a freeway, not far from downtown San 
Diego with its employment, recreation, and social 
agencies. 

Living at Crofton House is “family style.” 
Furnishings are durable and comfortable rather 
than elegant. The men eat around the big dining 
room table, although few of them are likely to be 
around for lunch. As in most homes the television 
set tends to be the center of attention during free 
time. The men go in and out the front door freely, 
but to go off the premises requires signing out, 
indicating destination and time of return. This 
may be going to work, seeking work, going to 
school, shopping, or approved recreation (the 
last always in a group). 


The Men at Crofton House 


The selection of men for Crofton House has 
been somewhat more critical than anticipated. 
During the experimental period a new honor 
camp resident has to meet the following criteria: 

(1) A resident of southern California (to 
facilitate followup) ; 

(2) Not a habitual or professional criminal, 
as measured by a minimum score of 45 on the 
California Base Expectancy scale; 

(3) Nota drug addict or peddler; this need not 
exclude a marihuana user; 

(4) Not a chronic alcoholic, though he may be 
a problem drinker ; 

(5) Nota violently assaultive offender ; 

(6) Not an active homosexual ; 

(7) Normal intelligence—Beta score at least 
90; and 

(8) Minimum sentence of 6 months. 

Approximately 10 percent of the honor camp 
intake met these criteria. This meant that with 
the eligibles divided into control and experimental 
groups there were seldom enough persons to fill 
the house to its capacity of 20 men. This was the 
source of some disappointment, assuaged by our 
expectation that with the end of the experimental 
period, May 31, 1967, the eligibles would be more 
than ample. As indicated below, this did not turn 
out to be so. 

A typical Crofton House man is likely to be 
young, median age 24; to have had repeated 
serious offenses against the vehicle codes, such 
as drunk driving or driving without a license, or 
be guilty of failing to provide for his family; to 
be Caucasian; to be just short of a high school 
diploma, very likely with the help of some GED 
credits; to have a CBE score of about 50 and a 
Beta score of about 110; and to be single, although 
almost as many are married or divorced. He is 
likely to have a sentence of either 6 or 12 months, 
and he will probably spend 4 or 5 months at 
Crofton before he leaves. 


The Program 


In a sense the program consists of everything 
that happens at Crofton House. It certainly in- 
cludes regular employment which some of the men 
have never or rarely had and which is for most 
of us a training and disciplinary measure itself. 
From this they pay board and room. It also 
includes the one-to-one services given the men by 
the staff (the supervisor has his master’s degree 
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in social work) and by other social agencies. 
And above all, it includes group counseling 
sessions, from three to five evenings a week, 
usually for 2 or 3 hours. 

The scene is the big living room of Crof’»n 
House; the time is 7:30; the men have eate~, the 
TV has been turned off. With few -.: eptions, all 
the men as well as the supervisor and his wife 
are present. The analyst from Research has set 
up the tape recorder and sits inconspicuously 
with clip board and pencil. 

What happens? It certainly is not unique; one 
would be reminded of Albert Elias and Highfields 
or Essexfields, or of LaMar Empey and Pine 
Hills or Silverlake; or possibly of Charles 
Dederick and Synanon. The emphasis is on open 
expression of feeling, “pulling off the covers” 
when a resident evades or distorts, obliging a 
resident to face his problems head-on. There is 
anger and resentment, laughter, kidding, and 
occasional expressions of deep concern and even 
affection. 

The main business of an evening usually has 
to do with a single resident. It generally com- 
mences with the person giving personal back- 
ground material, pertaining to the parental 


family, military experience, and perhaps his 
marriage. His involvement with the law is sure 
to be thoroughly canvasse), from juvenile misbe- 


havior to his present o 
sions his progre at Crofton House will be dis- 
cussed, his re vlons with the other men, and his 
participation in the program. The last area in- 
cludes his employment or efforts to get it, his 
house duties (cleaning, painting, kitchen, etc.), 
and his involvement in group counseling sessions. 
Attendance at these group sessions is required, 
unless excused by the men; likewise participation 
is expected, both in reference to his own prob- 
lems and in the helping of others with theirs. 
Despite the norm of openness and candor there 
are deviations, of course. Men do evade and avoid; 
they do “contract,” tacitly agreeing not to do any- 
thing that will embarrass anyone, in return for 
like protection from the others; they have 
occasionally concealed knowledge of misbehavior, 
such as drinking, marihuana usage, or unauthor- 
ized outside visiting during working hours. Never- 
theless, the standard is clear: Each man is his 
brother’s keeper. To bring another’s misbehavior 
to the group’s attention is not defined as “ratting,” 
but as a service to the offender and as essential 
to the survival of the agency. With the responsi- 


use. At subsequent ses- 
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bility for each other’s conduct there also goes 
power; the men are expected to decide in group 
sessions if a member is not living up to his re- 
sponsibility and, if so, to take appropriate action, 
“he most severe being to recommend his return 
to the Honor Camps’ classification center, for 
reassignment to a regular camp or, rarely, to jail. 

We have thought of Crofton House as inti- 
mately related to the community in order that the 
men might develop favorable perceptions of them- 
selves as ordinary conforming citizens and neigh- 
bors. In various ways staff and men worked 
toward this goal. There were Easter egg hunts 
on the big lawn for the neighborhood children, 
Halloween and Christmas parties, open house for 
the entire community to visit, and even a wed- 
ding at the house. Perhaps as a result of these 
efforts the neighbors who at first found Crofton 
House quite threatening have come to accept it 
with calmness if not enthusiasm. Nevertheless, 
there has not developed the kind of over-the- 
back-fence neighborliness for which we had hoped. 
The larger community of business, law enforce- 
ment, social agencies, press, radio, and television, 
from the beginning has been supportive. 

Incidentally, in an effort to assuage fears of 
householders near us we conducted a careful sur- 
vey of property values within four blocks. We 
found that in the 18 months after the establish- 
ment of Crofton House values were not affected in 
the slightest one way or the other, judging from 
actual sale prices. We also obtained data from 
the police department concerning crimes com- 
mitted on our beat. There appeared to have been 
a slight but probably not significant reduction. 


Evaluation 


Formal evaluation of Crofton House consists 
of the comparison of the postrelease behavior of 
the 88 Crofton House experimental subjects with 
that of the 85 control subjects who were assigned 
to the regular rural camps, each group being 
chosen in a random fashion from a common popu- 
lation of eligibles. The experience being evaluated 
occurred during the experimental period of 28 
months between February 1, 1965, and May 31, 
1967, following a pilot period of 4 months. This 
was also the time during which the federal grant 
subsidized the operation of Crofton House and 
during which research staff observed intensively 
the activities of the agency, especially the inter- 
action in the group counseling sessions. 

The investigation of the men’s postrelease be- 
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havior included (1) the public records of law 
enforcement agencies and (2) independent judg- 
ments of behavior based upon field investigations. 
These were made at three points in time, 3 
months, 9 months, and 18 months after release. 
At these times research staff with the permission 
of the subject—and only with his permission— 
interviewed, in addition to the subject himself, 
his wife, or girl friend, relatives or neighbors, 
and perhaps his employer. Certain social agencies 
also were very helpful. 

The 18-month followups are not yet complete, 
but on the basis of data now available it seems 
likely that there will be no significant difference 
between the postrelease behavior of the experi- 
mental subjects and that of the camp controls. 
This is true whether one considers only the 
official public records or the more extensive field 
inquiries. 

This somewhat disappointing finding should in 
the clear light of hindsight not surprise us. The 
same administrative agency operated both pro- 
grams; “leakage” from one to the other was not 
only inevitable but was good administration. 
Similar group counseling prevailed in the camps 
and at Crofton. Camp staff functioned as week- 


end and vacation relief at Crofton. It is probably 
naive to expect any presently known short term 
experience to influence markedly a style of life 
learned over 20 or 30 years. Furthermore, we do 
not know but we suspect that in followup the 


control subjects were less candid in self-dis- 
closure of forbidden behavior than the Crofton 
House experimental] subjects, who are much better 
known to the research staff. As a matter of fact, 
there was a very wide range of candor and 
responsiveness in both groups. 

Several more general but tentative statements 
may also be made based on our followups. 

The nature of the offense has little to do with 
postrelease behavior, except that felons are some- 
what more likely to succeed than misdemeanants, 
probably because only the more promising felons 
go to jail (as a condition of probation) rather 
than to state prison. 

Scores on the California Base Expectancy Scale 
do not predict postrelease behavior of our subjects, 
probably because the CBE was used as a selec- 
tive device and hence the range of subjects 
on the CBE is narrow, with scores usually over 45. 

Race has only a slight bearing on success, with 
whites tending toward success somewhat more 
than nonwhites. 


Older men are more likely to succeed than the 
younger ones. 

We are also learning something about group 
interaction, although here, too, our data analysis 
is far from complete. We have prepared socio- 
metric analyses of each group session, charting 
each “bit” of interaction separately by its 
originator and its target (a thousand or more per 
session). After experimenting with Robert Bales’ 
well known analytic instrument we developed our 
own classification scheme, the Norton Interaction 
Matrix, which permits us to code each bit by kind 
and degree of affect, and by referent. 

Perhaps the most interesting finding is simply 
that despite many differences among other cate- 
gories, there is none between interaction patterns 
of men later classified as a success and those 
classified as a failure, neither with respect to the 
affect level and direction nor with respect to ref- 
erent—that is, the subject matter of their words. 
On the other hand there were fairly pronounced 
differences among subjects classified, for example, 
by socioeconomic status. In this instance, men of 
higher status were significantly freer in expres- 
sing affect, both negative and positive, than those 
of lower status. Classified by offense, those whose 
crimes were against the self, as drug or alcohol 
related, were notably more inclined to talk about 
themselves in group sessions rather than about 
others in the group or the group itself. Also, they 
tended to be less free in expressing affect. 

The younger men’s interaction tended to focus 
on the self and important other, and the older men 
on group members and the group, with little 
difference in affect. There appeared a curious 
inconsistency between response patterns of men 
classified first by Beta scores and then by level of 
education, with the less intelligent but the more 
highly educated showing similar patterns of both 
affect and referent. 

Finally the 15 Negro subjects among the 88 
differed in that their responses dealt only slightly 
with their selves or important others, and they 
originated notably more negative interaction as 
well as receiving somewhat more. 

Further analysis is now under way, holding 
certain factors constant while examining the 
influence of others. 

The single overall table showing the distribu- 
tion of all interaction, all 88 subjects, and all 
sessions, nearly 400 of them, is revealing. It is 
particularly notable that less than 1 percent is 
coded positive affect, either slight or deep, and 7 
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percent is coded negative affect, either slight or 
deep. The simply neutral or intellectual agreement 
or disagreement comes to 84 percent, with a 
residual of 8 percent. Almost 45 percent have as 
its subject matter content “group members” and 
29 percent the speaker’s self. Only 4 percent are 
coded “irrelevant,” although a portion of the 12 
percent nonperson oriented “topic” may also 
represent evasion of the therapeutic task assign- 
ment. 

We have also used the Berzon Facilitative Be- 
havior Scale to estimate the effectiveness of group 
sessions, the mean of these ratings being computed 
for each session. There appeared a clear tendency 
for groups at which fewer persons were present 
(from 8 to 13) to be less therapeutically helpful 
than the larger groups (from 17 to 22). There 
was also a relationship between effectiveness and 
the degree to which the group focused its attention 
on a single target member, rather than diffusing 
attention among several or many persons. The 
single focus sessions were judged as more thera- 
peutically facilitative. 

The effectiveness of Crofton House may be 
estimated more roughly and yet perhaps more 
realistically by comparing the postrelease be- 
havior of Crofton House and control subjects 
with that of men confined in the county jail who 
are not transferred to the camp system. Our 
problem here is that there is no way of insuring 
the strict comparability of the two groups. How- 
ever, the trusties in the county jail tended to be 
similar to the Crofton House eligibles. From the 
trusties who were in jail during our experimental 
period we therefore selected 73 whose characteris- 
tics matched quite closely those of our eligibles, 
with respect to age, offense, intelligence, and 
California Base Expectancy scores. These men 
were compared with Crofton House men and 
controls, using in each case official law enforce- 
ment records only, disregarding material acquired 
from field interviews. On the basis of slightly 
incomplete evidence, the proportion of the trusties 
who are failing is substantially larger than that 
of the Crofton men and the camp controls; the 
difference is clearly statistically significant and 
probably actually significant. This is, of course, to 
be expected in view of the primarily custodial 

2. In January 1969 the County Board of Supervisors voted to 
establish facilities for women offenders within the honor camp system. 
They pointed to the experience of Crofton House as a successful prece- 
dent, and in an unusual step recognized as crucial the treatment aspects 


in part as an adjunct to one of the present camps, and in part as a 
new in-town agency, similar to Crofton House. 
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function of the jail and the treatment orienta- 
tion of the honor camps. 

It is interesting to note two changes about to 
be inaugurated by the administration of the honor 
camp system. Employment of Crofton House men 
will no longer be “free,” that is, the men finding 
whatever employment they can or perhaps con- 
tinuing their preoffense employment, at regular 
wages. Instead, Crofton House men will all be 
employed on some public project going to work 
as a group, working side by side during the day. 
Their wages will be that of the camp inmate, 
about 50 cents a day, with no charge for board and 
room. At about the same time a new and larger 
in-town facility will be opened in a leased motel, 
carrying on the present work furlough program of 
Crofton House. There some 60 or 75 men will 
live, working at regular employment at regular 
wages, and paying board and room to the county. 

These changes obviously reflect the administra- 
tion’s belief in the constructive influence of em- 
ployment in general. They believe, however, that 
treatment purposes are better effected by a com- 
mon work experience where the men cannot escape 
from each other, rather than by the fragmented 
employment which occurs as men go off to sepa- 
rated jobs. Hence the new Crofton House policy. 

Control at Crofton House will be somewhat 
tighter than at present. However, this will be more 
than matched by less restrictive intake. In San 
Diego and California, as elsewhere, there is a 
steady tendency for persons to be placed on pro- 
bation who at one time would have been jailed, 
and for men to be in jail or minimum custody 
camps who formerly would have been in closer 
custody in state institutions. On top of this an 
explosive increase in narcotics and marihuana 
offenses has occurred in this border city of San 
Diego. In this situation Crofton House will accept 
men who during the experimental period were not 
considered suitable, including narcotics offenders 
who are so often considered untreatable. The 
house will then be filled to capacity as it is not 
now by men currently deemed eligible.? 

Crofton House should be seen, then, in a larger 
context of time and place. It is first of all repre- 
sentative of a trend in corrections toward less 
restriction. This may be related to the pervasive 
influence of Carl Rogers and the other humanistic 
psychologists who currently dominate the field of 
psychotherapy. Closely associated with this is 
the long-time secular trend toward more humani- 
tarian care of offenders. This is at least consistent 
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with, if not an expression of, the somewhat newer 
school of thought sometimes titled ‘‘behavioral 
modification.”” Whatever prosocial effect segre- 
gation and deprivation may have as negative re- 
inforcers is diminished almost to the vanishing 
point by the uncertain and delayed nature of this 
response to misbehavior. The more positive re- 
inforcement of kinder and gentler treatment is 
at least defensible.* 

Crofton House is also to be seen as a reaction 
to the intolerable expense of segregation. Even a 
medium-security penal institution will cost some 
$10,000 a bed. One may house a family of five 


3. Defenders of the status quo can find no support in the record 
of even as imaginative a correctional system as the San Diego 
County Honor Camps. Crofton House eligibles were, in general, those 
likely to least affront the community (though that does not ipso facto 
imply that they also were those most open to rehabilitation). Yet 18 
months after release, or even 9 months for some, not more than half 
could still be classed as a “success” that is, “law abiding, responsible 
citizen [s], with no crime against [them] beyond minor traffic 
violations: drinking controlled . . . self-supporting .. 
ease of disability or clearly justified unemployment.” 
proportion of successes would be about two-thirds if only official 
information were counted. Another portion of the subjects are 
“partial suecesses,”” with ‘“‘minor exceptions to the above standards” 
and somewhat more than a third are classed as “failures,” ‘‘being 
guilty of more serious crimes, ranging from repeatedly driving on a 
suspended license to gran# larceny.”’ 
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persons in La Jolla for less than the cost of hous- 
ing them in custody. Likewise, one should surely 
expect more than we receive from a regime which, 
apart from capital costs, involves continuing ex- 
penditures equal to those required for a Harvard 
education. The withdrawal of productive citizens 
from the economy, the interruption of their all- 
too-unstable careers, and the consequent depend- 
ence of their families on public assistance can be 
justified only by clear and positive long-term 
results. Crofton House does not solve this problem, 
but it may be seen as a short step in that direction. 
For these modest reasons we who have been as- 
sociated with Crofton House hope that other com- 
munities will extend the basic principle of treat- 
ment-within-the-community to more extended 
populations of jail and camp inmates, the less 
promising as well as the more promising. This, 
combined with other adventuresome and innova- 
tive treatment methods, may move local correc- 
tions from the 18th clear into the 20th century. 


The Anatomy of Escape 


By RICHARD J. HILDEBRAND 
Staff Psychologist, Wisconsin State Reformatory, Green Bay* 


HAT PROMPTS prisoners to escape so close 

to their regular release date? At what 

time during the day do inmates run away? 
Does the day of the week or month of the year 
make a difference? Would the installation of 
additional security measures, such as an observa- 
tion tower, affect the incidence of escape? Why 
is it that Negroes hardly ever escape from incar- 
ceration? And how and from where do inmates 
escape custody? In other words, what ethnic, 
psychological, temporal, custodial, methodological, 
geographical, and ecological factors are involved 
in the phenomenon of escape? 

These and other questions were asked by the 
author in his search into the nature of escape 
behavior while he was a psychologist at the 950- 
capacity Preston School of Industry at Ione, 
California, an institution for boys 16 to 22 years 


* Mr. Hildebrand was a_ clinical 
School of Industry from 1958 to 1966. 

1. My grateful acknowledgement goes to all of the Preston people 
who helped me with this study. Their names are too numerous to 
mention, but they know who they are. 


psychologist at the Preston 


of age.' The Preston School serves as a temporary 
residence for young offenders who have been 
adjudicated delinquent and declared wards of 
the State of California’s Department of the 
Youth Authority. The Youth Authority serves 
in loco parentis for these young people. 

Among other duties, the staff of any correc- 
tional facility is charged implicitly, if not explic- 
itly, with the responsibility for detaining wards 
legally committed to its custody until parole is 
ordered by the appointed board. Numerous re- 
straints are set up to help maintain security and 
due dilligence is almost always observed for the 
purpose of preventing escape and, of course, intra- 
mural disturbance of any kind. Custodial pre- 
cautions take both physical and operational or 
procedural forms. But despite these precautionary 
measures, inevitably some wards leave custody 
illegally. By definition, this is escape. 

Escape has its spectacular appeal along with 
the possible perils it presents to the community, 
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not to mention the hazards it has for the fugi- 
tive and his pursuers and the consequential 
adverse public reaction to institutional program. 
One of the inherent dangers in escape is that 
the boy frequently has to return to delinquency 
in an attempt to further his flight. The chances 
of burglary and car theft are imminent. Besides, 
the financial cost to the state for search and 
seizure is exorbitant, not to mention the em- 
barrassment and inconvenience to the administra- 
tion. 

In this study, an escape was defined as any 
unauthorized departure of a boy from custody, 
whether it was from the Preston grounds or 
off the grounds and provided he remained absent 
without official leave until after midnight of the 
day he left, or, if he committed a delinquent 
act, at any time while on escape. 

Several variables were chosen for investigation. 
These included the presence of an observation 
tower, time of day, day of week, month of year, 
and length of time in the program. In addition, 
ethnic differences were inescapably noted as were 
other demographic and ecological determinants 
and correlations. For the most part, the findings 
are empirical and the impressions subjectively 
based on over 10 years of observations, inter- 
views, and anecdotal reports, plus informal brain- 
storms with wards and staff alike. 


Some Factors Related to Escape 


With regard to the time of day, 8 p.m. was 
the hour when significantly more escapes occur- 
red. Five, 7, and 10 p.m. ran closely behind. One, 
3, 4, and 5 a.m., along with noon, were times 
when escape attempts were never accomplished. 

Significant differences could not be discerned 
as to the day of the week, although Saturday had 
the largest number of escapes. Wednesday had the 
least number. It would appear that program is 
least vibrant on Saturdays and most vibrant on 
Wednesdays, which makes sense, since Saturday 
is a holiday and Wednesday could perhaps 
represent a peak with respect to staff-inmate 
activity. Sunday is visiting day and, of course, 
there are church services then. The other days 
could be comparatively more lax, especially 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, insofar as program 
goes, but are, in fact, most popular, next to 
Saturdays, as far as escaping goes. 

In terms of the month of the year, July and 
September had the most escapes, followed closely 
by January, May, and June. The least likely 


months for escape were February, March, and 
April. However, no significant differences were 
found; only trends were noticeable. This sug- 
gested somewhat that the rainy season, or winter, 
deters escape and that summer weather is some- 
how preferred for it. The January exception 
could represent either a post-Christmas depression 
or a New Year’s euphoria, depending on the 
individual case. 

When the length of time in the institution was 
considered, the third and especially the fourth 
months were the ones in which most escapes 
occurred. Another peak period was the ninth 
month. Noteworthy is that the average length of 
stay for inmates at Preston was approximately 
9 months, which suggested that anxiety mounts 
toward the end of one’s stay and may be acted 
out in the form of escape behavior on occasion 
by being overly eager to go, or, in some cases, 
desperate to stay. This will be discussed at length 
later on. 

The third and fourth month could represent 
periods when adjustment to the institution was 
either made or not. In the latter situation, escape 
could be an available solution to a maladjustment 
or just the inability to adjust. Admittedly, some 
of the reasoning here is highly speculative, 
but nevertheless offers food for thought and 
further study, it is hoped. 

Not speculative were the significant ecological 
differences discovered. Domiciliary units outside 
the Preston compound itself registered the 
highest incidence of escape. Those dormitories 
within, having the most constraints—custodial, 
physical, operational, or procedural—accounted 
for the least number of unauthorized departures. 
To no one’s surprise, this was so despite special 
classification and screening procedures that were 
employed in placing inmates outside the core 
compound. Notwithstanding this careful selection 
and assignment, the fact that physical safeguards 
are at a minimum there would account for the 
higher number of escapes than from the central 
compound where there is a perimeter of steel 
cyclone fencing 14 feet high in custodial assist- 
ance. Such a physical precaution does not exist 
at the Preston farm, where, in actuality, most 
escapes occur. 

The installation of an observation tower, 
designed to overview and increase the visibility 
or surveillance span of the Preston grounds, 
seemed to do much by way of reducing the inci- 
dence of escape. The number of escapes from the 
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central compound was actually reduced from 26 
the year prior to its installation to only two the 
following year, with the only known new or 
obviously outstanding intervening varible being 
that imposing structure, although, to be sure, 
various program and staff changes were being 
made at the school constantly. If memory serves 
correctly, a closed circuit television system, 
designed to expose blind spots within the fenced 
area, was also inaugurated about that time. 

In addition, administrative and organizational 
upheavals were taking place, plus a variation 
from tradition in perimeter coverage and changes 
in custodial practices. All of this, coupled with the 
tower, could have contributed to the marked 
decrease in escapes. The tower, however, was 
closer chronologically in terms of cause and effect, 
and coincided more directly with the diminished 
escape rate. Furthermore, the tower was more 
prominent and naturally got more attention. It 
appeared to command more power and respect and 
perhaps got more credit than deserved in terms 
of the desired or intended effect, which, in addi- 
tion, was more explicity definable than other on- 
going innovations. 

Off-campus outings or outside visits also 
accounted for a disproportionately higher number 
of escapes. This is not to convey, however, that 
such therapeutic outings should be discouraged. 
On the contrary, most agree that the beneficial 
effects resulting from these trips far outweigh 
any deleterious outcomes. 

Markedly significant differences were found 
when ethnic considerations were made. Without 
question, escape behavior is not at all character- 
istic of either Negro or Mexican inmates. For 
illustration, although Negroes comprised more 
than 25 percent of the inmate population, they 
accounted for only around 5 percent of the 
escapes. Almost identical figures held true for 
Mexicans. This actuarial is discussed later. 


Motives Behind Escape 


What are the motives and dynamics behind 
escape? They are numerable. Pressures from with- 
in the institution do indeed account for some. 
These could range from an inability to adapt 
socially to fears regarding homosexuality and 
aggression, or even to a seemingly slight matter 
of owing a package of cigarettes. In these cases 
the individual boy apparently is running away 
from conflicts and stresses. The response of escape 
is one of escape. The fugitive is not going any- 


where in particular; he is simply trying to elude 
what he experiences as a stressful situation. 

Another type of absconding is the obvious 
desire for relative freedom, which indeed has 
many facets. Specific motivations would include 
an impetus on the part of the inmate to be home 
because of emergencies, the belief that he was 
needed, or just for the plain pleasurable experi- 
ence he thought existed there. Guilt arising from 
not having met certain responsibilities, real or 
imagined, while at home, also may motivate an 
individual to attempt fleeing from confinement. 
Vindictive motives every now and then come up, 
with the inmate determined to get out and 
retaliate against those he believes more re- 
sponsible than he for putting him-in. 

Yet another common motive seems to be a 
desire to prove psychological independence or 
autonomy, which is often shown by way of 
economic expression and “trying one’s wings,” 
so to speak. In such instances, escape can be a 
reaction-formation against dependency. The ab- 
sconder is determined to prove that he can rely 
on himself and his own resources and not depend 
on the state, his family, or whatever, for support 
or subsistance. He prefers to prescribe his own 
conditions for ‘‘parole’” and desires to show his 
benefactors that he can “make it” on his own 
and that after a period of time they would not 
be so inclined to bother him if he is doing well. 
More often than not, however, these are pseudo- 
mature or, at least, pre-mature reactions. 

Indeed, most escapes stem from faulty reality 
testing since the batting average for apprehension 
is virtually one thousand. In a manner of speak- 
ing, a few bases are stolen and an occasional home 
run is made, but these are nullified by too many 
errors on the part of the runner as against 
superb pitching and fielding by his opponents. 

Other possible situational motives for escape 
may be akin to the mountain climber’s reason for 
climbing a mountain—because it’s there! The 
same may apply to reformatory fences and prison 
walls. Inmates scale them because they are there 
and almost seem to offer the invitation to be 
surmounted. “Climb me,” says the fence to the 
boy, so climb it he does. He may actually feel 
commanded to do so, in a sort of anthropomor- 
phic sense. Curiosity and a desire for new experi- 
ences can also account for some escapes. 

Disappointment often sparks escape. Receiving 
letters of the “Dear John” variety can be a 
fomenting factor instrumental in many a flight 
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from custody. Receiving no mail may also prompt 
escape. Rejection from almost any source, insti- 
tutional, familial, can contribute to possible self- 
defeating forms of escape behavior. 

Along these lines, there are those escapes which 
smack of what would be expected of frequent 
parent-child conflicts. For example, a teacher’s 
grade, a shop-instructor’s order, or a supervisor’s 
reprimand—any one of these has eventuated in 
escape if such were seen as a slight or felt to be 
unjustified and unwarranted. On the other hand, 
there are those individuals who, rejected all their 
lives, feel embarrassed and guilty over being 
treated well. A person of this type or disposition 
may escape not because of rejection, but rather 
because of acceptance. Some view close personal 
relationships with others who are unconditionally 
accepting as alien and threatening, so they may 
try to solve this dilemma by escaping. 

The suspicion that authority or parental figures 
are showing preferential treatment for fellow in- 
mates (comparable to sibling rivalry) is certainly 
another precipitating factor in this behavior 
called escape. In many cases, it is not dissimilar 
to running away from home, an experience the 
majority of boys have had. It is perhaps true 
that any possible personal or social conflict could 
conceivably cause escape. 

In a more psychopathological sense, one inter- 
view with a returned escapee revealed he was 
psychotic and actively hallucinatory. His particu- 
lar hallucination, both auditory and visual, con- 
sisted of a girlfriend exhorting him to: “Run, 
run, run!” Run he did, but this only exacerbated 
his condition since so many other people insisted 
that he stop, stop, stop. Not only was he psychotic 
—he was very much confused on this score—but 
he also never tried to escape any more. And after 
that he seemed to get better, interestingly enough. 
Sometimes, just a trial at escaping is salutary to 
the individual and results in an improvement of 
his personal and social adjustment. It may serve 
as a catharsis or release for whatever is troubling 
him. 

Not infrequently, heterosexual drives predis- 
pose individual boys to escape with the primary 
goal being satisfaction of these erotic desires. 
Since the inmates of most institutions are of the 
same gender, heterosexual happiness is precluded. 
The idea of conjugal visitation has its merits, 
but the practice is rare and remote and it is 
doubtful that such will ever be widespread, even 
for married inmates. Sexually segregated prisons 


may be here to stay, much to the inmates’ dismay. 
And while homosexuality is repugnant to the pub- 
lic, and some prison personnel as well, hetero- 
sexuality within institutions would indeed be, 
by far, even more shocking. Nonetheless it is 
quite tenable that conjugal visitation would serve 
to reduce both homosexuality and escape. But 
then it might increase the commitment rate! 

Seldom, but all too often, for our or their own 
sake, inmates become desperate in their bid for 
freedom and the results are tragic. For example, 
while the writer was at Preston, a staff member 
was brutally murdered by two boys bent on 
escape. And at the Wisconsin State Reformatory 
he witnessed three female employees being held as 
hostages in what proved to be an abortive escape 
attempt. One was cut on her throat by an inmate 
wielding a razor blade and all were understand- 
ably terrified in the fracas. Other incidents else- 
where could be cited. Chances are that if escape 
were not so difficult, such tragic events would 
not occur. 

In a way, however, escaping can be but 
another form of acting-out behavior not too unlike 
the very behavior responsible for incarceration in 
the first place, namely, impulsive hedonism with 
ends in view but little regard given to the means 
by which to attain them. In most criminal or 
delinquent behavior, ends actually do seem to 
justify means. Needless to say, this applies to 
other social behavior as well. 

As might be expected, during a riot, actual or 
threatened, the escape rate tends to rise. And as 
a matter of fact, even some staff members are 
known to take emergency leave during such times! 
It should be pointed out, however, that compara- 
tively, the prison community is considerably safer 
than free society; that is, there are far fewer 
murders, assaults, rapes, robberies, etc., in terms 
of the base expectancy rate. 

Inmates who escape or cause the most trouble 
within the institution and the least in society are 
very often rejects or scapegoats and do not repre- 
sent the hard-core criminal who creates the most 
trouble in society but the least within the institu- 
tion. The referred to “mess-ups” in the institu- 
tion are more likely to be the hunted and not the 
hunters in their sometimes predatory environ- 
ment. And the so-called hardened offender may 
misbehave in society but not in prison. He is more 
pragmatic when he acts as though there is a time 
and place for everything. He is in prison to “do 
his time,”’ and only when released will he commit 
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crime. In a very real sense, he cannot be criminal 
while iz prison, but he can be when he is out. 

Why escape often occurs so close in time to the 
prescribed legal release date still baffles many 
people in and out of the correctional field. Yet, 
perfectly logical reasons come to mind if one 
ruminates at all. To illustrate, there can occur a 
sort of temporal pull or anticipatory type of 
response. For some, the closer to a desired goal 
(parole in this case), the more powerful and 
pulling that incentive becomes. Memory images, 
reveries, or reminiscences of home and its many 
affectively loaded subjects and objects become 
all the more vivid and emotionally charged the 
closer one approaches it. The association here is 
of positive valences; but paradoxically, some other 
escapes can be explained in terms of negative 
valences. As to the latter, escape is an attempt to 
prevent a reunion with home and family by forc- 
ing authorities to extend the length of confinement 
and prolong that eventual confrontation by 
. virtue of the legal and/or nonjudicial conse- 
quences of escape. On a conscious level, the inmate 
typically and vehemently denies such an ulterior 
motive, but never could he really be unaware of 
these eventualities. In conversation, the fence 
was sometimes referred to by the boys as being 
“one year high.” 

Escaping may be a way of postponing parole 
without having to admit to peers that one really 
does not want to be released, although this is be- 
coming more and more transparent as inmates 
are becoming increasingly psychologically sophis- 
ticated—which they are ever since the advent of 
psychiatric treatment or clinical services com- 
monly known to employ interpretative and insight 
therapeutic techniques, and which reveal such 
puzzling or unconscious motivation. 

In short, then, some incarcerated people escape 
simply to ensure continued incarceration and loss 
of freedom along with the contingencies. There 
are those who fear freedom because of attendant 
responsibilities and they may attempt to avoid 
or postpone release from custody at great cost. 
This is not as uncommon as one might believe and 
applies to many inmates other than those so- 
called “institutionalized.” 

When parole is perceived as threatening, then 
the natural response would be one of avoidance. If, 
on the other hand, parole is seen as desirable, 
then the closer one approaches it, the more 
anxious he is to obtain it; and he may, in fact, 


make the error of overanticipating by escaping, or 
“jumping the gun,” as it were. 

Other escape behavior can be explained along 
the vein of gaining status, prestige, or acceptance 
from peers who are also incarcerated and who 
view escape or its attempt as a relatively risky, 
courageous, aggressive, or masculine bit of action. 
In this sense, it is “proving”? behavior, where 
masculinity is possibly not otherwise easily 
demonstrated. Indeed, some boys will escape in 
response to a dare and nothing more. 

Many delinquents abscond for the sheer phe- 
nomenal enjoyment and excitement of a chase. 
They view adults as their enemy—their nemesis, 
in a way—and they delight in evading the “man” 
and watching him scramble. Youth has always 
enjoyed “putting down” their elders just for the 
pleasure cf it since all their life they have felt 
more or less repressed and dominated by them. 
It seems to be part of the adolescent revolt and 
emancipatory striving so frequently seen in that 
age group. Even small children will run for fun 
from their parents and, certainly, welcome cap- 
ture, but not before a good bit of energy is ex- 
pended and excitement experienced and enjoyed. 
By the same token, many children actually flirt 
with danger, for its shock value, just to see 
adults react. “Hide and seek,” as well as “cops 
and robbers,” have long been favorite games for 
human beings in their life drama. Most assuredly, 
these games can be quite dangerous in their 
possible consequences, at least in this context, but, 
nevertheless, people wil! play them. 

To “get away” with something, or, in terms of 
this study, just to “get away” with getting away 
can be, in and of itself, a motive for escaping. 

Consider, incidentally, that the ‘“‘seeker’’ seems 
to have as much fun as the “‘hider” in the game 
of “hide and seek.” This could have its implica- 
tions. Witness, if you will, the excitement evi- 
denced by prison personnel during an escape. It 
would appear that there is a very basic pleasure 
most people derive from a chase, race, or capture; 
whether they be hiders or seekers—it really does 
not matter. We all know that familiar feeling 
which might be described as an admixture of 
fear and fun when we are either hiding or seeking. 
Power and mastery of fear are additional ingredi- 
ents to this experiential phenomenon. 


Ethnic Differences 


The fact that there are significant and apparent 
ethnic differences pertaining to escape suggests 
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several hypotheses. The most obvious one is that 
Negroes and Mexicans, being the minority racial 
groups and more or less physically quite readily 
identifiable, believe that their chances to effect 
successful escape are relatively slim. According to 
some criminologists, members of these subcultures 
represent “categoric risk” groups when it comes 
to arrest in general. Also, in view of the fact that 
these minorities are more gang oriented than 
their contemporary majority, and since escape 
is generally a lone activity, these differences 
would logically follow. Although, it should be 
mentioned that escape is not always the action 
of a single individual. Occasionally, a pair of 
boys or even several will plot and perpetrate an 
escape. The more persons involved, however, 
either actively or in the know, the greater the 
chances are for prevention or apprehension be- 
cause of leaks in the grapevine and “fink” systems. 
So, the prospective escapee is going to be secretive 
about his intentions if he is at all serious about 
embarking from captivity. 

The idea that minority groups in state institu- 
tions “never had it so good” and therefore would 
be less inclined to escape than members of 
majority groups may be worth consideration 
except that the underprivileged of all groups are 
overly represented in institutions in the first 
place. Yet, underprivileged Negroes are even more 
underprivileged than underprivileged whites 
because of their additional social and epidermal 
disadvantage. 

The geographic location of the institution, and 
whether or not the surrounding community is 
racially segregated, are factors also worth con- 
sidering. The Preston School happens to be 40 
miles from the nearest cities (Stockton or Sacra- 
mento) and the environs are almost exclusively 
inhabited by Caucasians. Ione is a nearly lily 
white Anglo-Saxon Protestant conservative com- 
munity of about 1,500 permanent residents. It 
lies near the foot of the Sierra Madre mountains 
and its terrain consists of gentle rolling hills 
located somewhat inaccessibly to main highway 
arterials. The climate is midway between temper- 
ate and subtropical. Snow is extremely rare and 
subzero temperatures are unheard of, but whereas 
the winters are mild, the summers are hot. Some 
rain and fog seem to be the only weather factors 
which could be disturbing to the outdoor pursuits 
of “making a beat” on the one hand and doing 
“beat” duty on the other. 

As an aside, there follows a partial list of slang 


terms referring to escape: Beat (short for “beat 
the bushes” or simply to overcome and win out), 
cut out, split, vacate, make it, get in the wind, 
break, making (one’s) flight, motate, jam, jet, 
and hook-it. The usual destination is designated in 
argot as the streets, outs, bricks, crib, pad, or cut, 
which, of course, pertain to one’s own home and 
town. 

It might be mentioned that local farmers are 
unofficially included in Preston’s security system. 
This makes for a rather neat network for drag- 
ging purposes. These citizens are routinely noti- 
fied of any escape and immediately make guns 
and cars unavailable to wayward hands. They 
sometimes join in the search and occasionally 
have done the apprehending. In years past, 
rewards were offered for the capture and return 
of a runaway. There were probably genuine 
bounty hunters in those days. Not so long ago, a 
man on horset ack was employed to regularly ride 
the circuit around the perimeter of Preston, look- 
ing for escapes. It was said that the horse itself 
was feared intimately and the rider himself be- 
came sort of a “bogey-man.” Since then, and what 
with modern mobilization, motor vehicles (Jeeps) 
have replaced the horse—and “bogey” days. 

The relative remoteness of Preston proved to 
be an important, calculated, escape deterrent by 
itself. Parenthetically, the founder of the school 
or the ones who decided where it was to be located 
may not have been psychotherapists, but neither 
were they stupid. It might interest the reader to 
know that a good many of the boys did not really 
know where they were when they were at Preston. 
Not that they were blindfolded while being trans- 
ported from their home to the Reception Center 
to the institution, but in point of fact, their sense 
of direction and knowledge of geography were 
manifestly poor. Naturally, this was to the advan- 
tage of their keepers and prevented many escapes. 

Bloodhounds were never used, but to be sure, 
they would dramatically add to the excitement of 
escape duty which, for the most part, can really 
be quite boring because much of it involves long 
hours of “staking out.”’ Nevertheless, it is true 
that many a manhunt in or out of the movies or 
imagination can be awfully exciting. 

Getting back to the ethnic differences found, it 
can be readily seen that Negroes and Mexicans 
would attract considerable attention if they 
attempted to escape and they are fuily aware 
of this; hence they are reluctant and do not 
customarily engage in escape behavior. 
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The fact that minority groups, especially 
Negroes, do not escape from custody is abund- 
antly evident. The ‘‘never had it so good” idea, 
however, does not altogether do justice to this 
phenomenon. A notion seriously entertained was 
that perhaps the best explanation for this ethnic 
difference is that Negroes (and Mexicans, too) 
do not really find incarceration noticeably differ- 
ent from being at large. On balance, they are 
relatively accustomed to deprivation and restric- 
tion of freedom even while nominally free. 

At the risk of generalizing, whites take free- 
dom more for granted than these ethnic sub- 
groups and subjectively experience more of a 
loss of freedom when incarcerated and therefore 
are more prone to escape. Also, members of these 
subcultures tend to be less vulnerable to minor 
setbacks such as failing a course in school, losing 
a fight, or receiving a “Dear John” letter. They 
seem to be more used to the travails of life than 
whites and do not react to crises as emotionally as 
do whites. 

Being accustomed to living in ghettos and the 
like, members of minority groups may find living 
in a prison comparatively less confining than 
members of the white majority who have not 
been so deprived or segregated in the first place. 
Segregation is more or less a way of life for 
minority groups. That is to say that the Negro 
and Mexican do not experience real imprisonment 
as being a great deal different from their segre- 
gated “‘free” society. So, it would follow that they 
would be less inclined to escape than the white 
person who finds incarceration markedly contrast- 
ing in terms of degree of freedom, to living in 
“free” society. Whites, generally, are simply not 
used to being segregated. Negroes and other 
minority groups unfortunately are. 


The Time of Day a Factor 


As to the time of the day when most 
escapes occur, one explanation is that most anti- 
social behavior occurs after dark. First and 
foremost is that there is less likelihood of detec- 
tion or apprehension because there is more op- 
portunity to hide, with less chance of being seen. 
Nostalgic feelings are more pronounced after 
dark and conscience is somehow dimmed by the 
dark. Loneliness and related unpleasant feelings 
seem to be connected with and enhanced by dark- 
ness and a decrease in activities. The process of 
socialization stops for all practical purposes 
after retiring and people become alone with their 
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thoughts and, more particularly, imagery and 
reverie come into play. Moreover, sexual drive 
comes more to the fore at night, at least in our 
culture. To be more accurate, however, sexual 
activities do, in fact, increase at night but the 
drive itself is probably not so discriminating. The 
reason for this is no doubt a cultural rather than 
biological one. But that, too, is way beyond the 
scope or concern of this examination. 

Security measures are considerably reduced 
after the work day and although “custody” 
remains the same or is even increased, the overall 
coverage, including noncustodial staff, is notice- 
ably decreased. Of course, less security is needed 
at night since inmates are generally sleeping and 
locked in their living units. And “programs,” 
as a rule, cease in institutions when professional 
staff go home. When the sun sets, so do the more 
meaningful activity programs. Perceptive pro- 
gramming beefed up during the evening could 
lead to the prevention of, or the necessity for, 
some escapes. 

All of the factors mentioned, in one way or 
another, contribute to the increased incidence of 
escape after dark or after the work day is over. 
It should be recognized, too, that most escape 
behavior occurs after the evening meal. This is 
no doubt part of a conscious plan the would-be 
escapee has in preparing for a period of absti- 
nence from food. Without that last supper before 
running away, the fleetfooted fugitive is often 
driven back to the institution by the pangs of 
hunger. And, understandably, so can inclement 
weather drive him back. 

By the way, there remain some myths and 
superstitions still held by institutional personnel 
despite overall enlightenment, progress, and dedi- 
cation. Even the “North Wind” and phases of the 
moon have been suggested as factors accountable 
for escape! But without getting astronomical, it 
could be said that the “real” reasons for escape 
as well as reasons for incarceration are more a 
combination of individual and cultural factors, — 
or an interaction of intrapsychic structure with 
impinging sociocultural and situational vectors— 
to put it technically. 


Observation Tower Reduces Escapes 


As to the demonstrable concomitant effect of 
the observation tower in reducing escapes, the 
following theoretical concepts are offered: This 
“edifice complex”” became yet another custodial 
and psychological precaution against escape. Its 
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very sight made the thought of absconding worth 
reconsidering by the inmate and thereby served 
as a deterrent to escape. Apparently this sentry 
box, whether manned or not, proved to be a 
preventive device in either case. One interpreta- 
tion was that it acted as an external superego. And 
another was that this added reminder, highlight- 
ing that escape was not condoned, had a psycho- 
logically secure effect on custodial staff members, 
thereby rendering them less anxious and not so 
anticipatory or expecting with regard to escape 
behavior. 

On the basis of “expectation” theory, analogous 
to suicide in mental hospitals—wherein the more 
this particular behavior was expected, the more 
it was manifested—it might follow that the more 
psychologically secure security staff seemed, the 
less confident convicts felt as far as escaping 
was concerned. Conversely, the more insecure and 
anxiously expecting or fearful staff is regarding 
adverse behavior in general and escape in particu- 
lar, the more such behavior occurs. 

Whether the effect of this tower was spurious, 
fortuitous, or coincidental—and not a positively 
continuous differential or correlational factor— 
remains to be seen. The considered opinion, how- 
ever, is that the marked drop in escapes at Preston 
will prove to be more or less transient and short- 
lived unless more pronounced physical, custodial, 
and procedural or program changes are made. 
Only a followup study or replication could decide 
this question, but an educated hunch is that there 
will be a return to a long-term average number 
of escapes. After both staff and boys get used to 
the tower and its novelty wears off, they might 
not notice it so much and it may lose some of its 
prophylactic potency. The inmates may have felt 
the same way as the staff did about the tower so 
that the attribution to the tower, in the last 
analysis, was valid. If the staff thought it worked 
and the inmates thought it worked—then it 
worked. Would the term “placebo” be accurate in 
this connection? 


Prediction and Prevention 


With regard to predicting escape on an indi- 
vidual basis, probably one of the best predictors 
still is the inmate’s past record. Prior attempts 
at running away foretell future attempts rather 
well. If we were to draw a profile of the typical 
Preston escapee, it would look like this: 

A modal description has him Caucasian, chrono- 
logically aged 17. He has completed 4 months in 
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the Preston program and perhaps has been refer- 
red to parole but finds waiting for this imminent 
freedom unbearable, or he prefers not to be 
released at all because of the unknowns or un- 
wanteds which he thinks await him. He will escape 
in July, on a Saturday, at 8:00 o’clock in the 
evening and probably was assigned to the farm. 
If not on the farm, he would more than likely 
have resided in a dormitory within the compound 
near the fence, or, would have been on an outside 
visit. In addition, he will have tried to escape be- 
fore. All in all, this would constitute the composite 
escape from the Preston School of Industry during 
the period the author studied. Statistically, the 
frequency distribution curves are decidedly lepto- 
kurtic. 

The profile of a negative or pseudoescapee 
would look like this: He would be a Negro- or 
Mexican-American, 16- or 18-years-old who had 
just entered Preston or had served over 13 months 
in the program. It would be in February, March, 
or April when he would not escape, on a Wednes- 
day, at midnight, or during the early hours of the 
morning. Neither would he leave at meal times— 
at noon or at 6 o’clock in the evening. He 
especially would not escape from certain dormi- 
tories on the campus nor would he get out of the 
segregation unit if he so happened to be in it for 
disciplinary reasons. And he would not be on an 
outside trip when he would not run. Such would 
be the mode of a nonescape, or at least the most 
improbable one. It is well to be familiar with this 
profile, too, if one is to gauge wards for the extent 
to which custody or supervision is necessary in 
order to stultify their escaping and at the same 
time be aware of the risk rate in placing certain 
of them outside the fence, for example. 

As to prevention, along with continued security 
and imaginative programming, there should be 
added support through psychotherapy and talking- 
out methods. Improved relationships between 
staff and inmates can do much to forestall this 
form of acting out. It goes without saying that 
increased communications and rapport between 
staff and themselves, staff and inmates, and in- 
mates and themselves, could curb or air frustra- 
tion leading to fugitivity. Such affective dialogues 
are vital to the mental hygiene of any institution. 

More awareness of the inmates needs and 
feelings are important to curtail escape as well 
as other antisocial or. disruptive behavior. 
Although not all escapes would be prevented, 
many would be. 
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Allowance for more breathing room within the 
institution would make it less necessary or im- 
portant to breathe from without the institution. 
Lacking an out while in increases the need to get 
out regardless of the means or consequences of 
getting there. It could be said that those who 
would make expression by inmates impossible, 
make escape and internal tumult inevitable. 

People will always flee from their life situation 
whatever it is (the grass is greener sort of thing). 
but perhaps more perplexing is the fact that 
most people do not take flight from some woeful 
plights. Disaster studies show officials having to 
forcibly drag denizens from dire straights even 
though these people seemingly knew very well of 
the dangers to their lives as a result of floods, 
tornadoes, earthquakes, fire, or whatever. But, 
that is another somewhat paradoxical subject 
which, however, could well be related to an earlier 
discussion of the fact that Negroes, compared to 
whites, rarely escape from incarceration. For that 
matter, neither do many Negroes escape from 
the ghettos. The reason for this may be painfully 
simple: Where would they go? This question 
could pertain to both of these poignant predica- 
ments, whether ghetto or gaol. 

Although difficult to prove, it is strongly felt 
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that psychotherapy and other such contacts do 
much to prevent escape as well as intramural 
acting-out behavior. Ventilating one’s intention 
to escape sometimes suffices for actually escaping 
and other avenues are opened thereby for con- 
sideration of options or alternate solutions to 
problems. At least some fugacious or escape-prone 
inmates may thus be identified and individual 
security measures employed for the purpose of 
dissuading them. Group therapies and an overall 
therapeutic milieu likewise probably prevent 
many escapes and other adversities, too. 

Far more attempted escapes are made than 
realized. A good many attempts are hysterical in 
nature and perhaps best described as attention- 
seeking devices, with actual escape not really 
intended. The same sort of phenomenon, inci- 
dently, applies to suicidal behavior, with there 
being several times as many attempted suicides as 
there are genuine. Analogous dynamics in escape 
are quite likely. Here, too, it is very probable 
that some originally designed “attempts” develop 
into the real thing. Again, this could apply to 
escape as well as suicide. 

Frankly and succinctly, escape incorporates 
many things, and we know not all of them. We 
have tried to delineate some. 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF CRIMINOLOGY 
(England) 

Reviewed by HARRY W. SCHLOETTER 


“Role Conflict Among Police Juvenile Liaison Officers,” 
by Maureen E. Cain (October 1968). Miss Cain, a research 
fellow at Brunel University, bases her paper on a research 
program which was undertaken by the University of 
Manchester with the cooperation of police juvenile liaison 
officers in one burough and the surrounding part of a 
county police force. Manchester University worked in 
close cooperation with both the burough and county 
police forces to assess the effectiveness of utilizing police 
liaison schemes in dealing with children who infringe, 
or who are in danger of infringing, the law. The aim 
of all the police liaison schemes is to prevent the child from 
offending again and from appearing in court again. 

The author discusses the police value system whereby 
a punitive orientation is examined while aiming to prevent 
the child from offending and reappearing in court again. 
The author discusses what the operational aims of the 
police are. She concludes they are as follows: (1) to 
carry out the important symbolic rights of search, 
chase, and capture, (2) to bring the offender before the 
court, and (3) to insure that offenders are ultimately 


dealt with in a satisfactory manner. What is measurable 
in this are the end products in relation to the number of 
offenses cleared up, the number of offenders convicted, 
and the length of sentence. The first two goals—namely, 
the number of offenses cleared and the number of offenders 
convicted—have largely depended on the policeman’s own 
ability. He had little control or direction over the length 
of sentence of the offender. One of the frustrations found 
is that if the courts discharge or otherwise deal leniently 
with an offender, the police feel their work in the first 
two stages is being undermined. On the other hand, where 
judges impose a severe sentence, the police then feel that 
they are being provided with external support and 
justification of their actions. 

The author also discusses the welfare orientation of a 
group of police officers. Since the task of the juvenile 
liaison officer is to keep his charges out of court, one can 
see how the divergence from police values and welfare 
orientation takes place. Role conflict was discussed in a 
few pages that were comprehensive and meaningful. The 
juvenile officer finds himself in a quandry because of 
what is expected of him by other members of the police 
force, by members of the community, and lastly by him- 
self. One conclusion the author reaches is that the 
objectives of the juvenile liaison scheme should be clearly 
defined so that an appropriate reorganization of existing 
police departments can be formulated. 


“The Association of Violence and Depression in a 
Sample of Young Offenders,” by H. S. Anthony (October 
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1968). Mr. Anthony, a senior research officer at the Home 
Office Research Unit, presents in his article the hypothesis 
that depression is especially associated with violence and 
that this association is not limited to extreme forms of 
violent behavior. This hypothesis was formulated by 
studying a sample of 197 young men and boys on remand 
from courts serving London and southeast England. The 
197 male offenders, whose age ranged from 15% to 21 
years of age, were interviewed individually at a remand 
center where they were being held in custody pending 
sentence. Approximately 10 percent of the group consisted 
of immigrants who left Ireland and their family after 
completion of schooling. A lesser number had left homes 
in Scotland, Wales, and other parts of England and about 
7 percent were first or second generation immigrants from 
other countries or cultures. All, however, spoke English 
readily. A considerable number of charts and tables are 
presented, as well as mathematical formulations describing 
the variances found in the testing of the inmates. 

Upon reading Mr. Anthony’s article, one is impressed 
with the need for ongoing and continuing research to 
better deal with the offender population. This project re- 
lating violence and depression is but one example of 
studies being conducted to hopefully assist the practitioner 
in his day to day duties. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF CORRECTIONS 


Reviewed by REED COZART 


“The Road Ahead in Corrections,” by Garrett Heyns, 
Ph.D. (November-December 1968). Dr. Heyns, who has 
a long history of correctional experiences, is executive 
director of the Joint Commission on Correctional Man- 


power and Training that came into being under provisions 
of the Correctional Rehabilitation Study Act of 1965. 
Since January 1966 the Joint Commission has been study- 
ing present personnel, recruitment policies, training needs 
and programs, and future needs in personnel. The study 
is being made in the categories of adult institutions, pro- 
bation, and parole, and juvenile institutions, probation, 
and parole. The studies have revealed woeful lacks and 
deficiencies—lack of coordination and communication, low 
salaries, long working hours, job dissatisfactions, un- 
certainty of objectives and goals, failure to secure com- 
munity interest and assistance, lack of uniformity of 
practices, etc. The need for improved standards, increased 
training, development of correctional careers, staff 
development, better management procedures, etc., are 
pointed out in the various publications that have been 
released as a result of the studies. It is pointed out that 
management must accept the responsibility for promoting 
the necessary changes and improvements. It is suggested 
that the publications released by the Joint Commission be 
obtained and studied. 

“The Practicalities of Community Based Corrections,” 
by M. S. Richmond (November-December 1968). The 
author is deputy assistant director, Division of Com- 
munity Services, Federal Bureau of Prisons. He discusses 
the problems in program development and operational 
considerations in the field of work release, study release, 
community residential centers, and furloughs. He points 
out the need for departing from the old tendency of 
program orientation toward institutional needs rather 
than to the needs of the offenders—particularly with 
reference to their needs in meeting the requirements of 
society which they must re-enter and where they are 
expected to remain productively and successfully. This 
means a clearer definition of treatment goals, the use of 
selective and flexible community correctional resources, the 
sharing of responsibilities between the community and the 
centers for programming, and the maintenance of manage- 
ment controls over the clientele—although the latter must 
at all stages be involved in the plans. He points out many 


principles that must be followed to secure successful 
operation of community oriented programs. 


“Prison: A Learning Resource for Social Work,” by Glen 
Belcher (November-December 1968). In this brief article 
an assistant professor of social work at the Kent School 
of Social Work of the University of Louisville points out 
the many opportunities for training available to students 
in a prison setting. The inmate population presents a 
large variety of problems and needs. The institution has 
many different types of programs permitting many levels 
of study. Much can also be learned from the staff members. 

There is also in the November-December 1968 issue 
an announcement of the availability of a National 
Registry for Correctional Services maintained by the 
United States Employment Service in the National Occu- 
pational Registry Center, Room 101, 1111 20th Street, 
N. W., Washington D. C. 20036. Employers may register 
vacancies here and applicants may register their needs. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by CHARLES E. SMITH 


“Legal Norms and Practices Affecting the Mentally 
Deficient,’ by Richard C. Allen (July 1968). This article 
is a preliminary report of the results of a study of the 
impact of existing law on the mentally retarded and their 
families. The study was undertaken at the Institute of 
Law, Psychiatry, and Criminology at the George 
Washington University in Washington, D. C., following 
the recommendations of the task force of the President’s 
Panel on Mental Retardation. After collecting and analyz- 
ing the statutes and administrative regulations governing 
the mentally retarded in 50 states and the District of 
Columbia, seven representative states were chosen for 
this study—Massachusetts, New Jersey, Virginia, Mary- 
land, Florida, Illinois, and Washington. The study dealt 
with the handling of the mentally retarded under pro- 
visions of both the civil and criminal law. 

The author lists a number of shortcomings in the civil 
laws which deal with the mentally retarded. For instance, 
he notes that under these provisions commitment tends 
to be equated with incompetency, resulting in a _ tend- 
ency to neglect consideration of the needs and capabilities 
of individual retardates. He points out that protective 
services may not do what is intended when staff and 
facilities are inadequate. Coercive sanctions, programs 
which are primarily custodially oriented, ambiguous 
statutes, and programs which fail to respect the dignity 
and worth of the individual are seen as additional ex- 
amples of defects in civil law and practice affecting the 
retarded. 

The studies of the treatment of the retarded offender 
under the criminal law provided the startling information 
that nearly 10 percent of some 200,000 incarcerated 
offenders have IQ’s below 70; 1.6 percent below 55. The 
study also showed a relatively high correlation between 
criminal homicide and retardation. Although a_ high 
percentage of the mentally retarded offenders had been 
represented by counsel, questions of competency to stand 
trial and criminal responsibility were raised in only a 
small number of cases. The author concluded that the 
criminal law does not have adequate procedures whereby 
mentally retarded offenders may be _ identified and 
appropriately treated. 

“Ethical Problems in Experimentation With Offenders,” 
by Ralph K. Schwitzgebel (July 1968). In this timely paper, 
the author begins by summarizing current major concepts 
in the ethics of experimentation employing human _ sub- 
jects. He points out that none of the available codes is 
completely and perfectly applicable to experimentation 
with prisoners. He also elaborates on differences between 
medical and social science experiments, noting the im- 
portance of the social context in which the experiment is 
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carried out and the influence of subject awareness on 
experimental results. 

In general, in the conduct of these experiments, the 
author endorses the major recommended principles, in- 
cluding requirements that the experimental subject have 
adequate access to information about the experiment, that 
his participation be voluntary with the right to withdraw 
from the experiment, and that he not be invited to enter 
into any experiment where harmful aftereffects may be 
anticipated. To insure that the desired ethical considera- 
tions for the experiment are maintained, the author 
recommends that the experimental subject be continuously 
informed and that his voluntary consent be repeatedly 
affirmed. He also suggests that the experimentor should 
be continually endeavoring to assess the attitudes of his 
subjects toward the experiment. Finally, the author notes 
the usefulness of carefully selected advisory committees 
in efforts to insure that the ethical requirements of human 
experimentation are met. 

The interested reader will find additional information 
on this subject in an editorial comment in this issue, 
outlining the code of ethics on human experimentation 
adapted from the Helsinki Declaration of the World 
Medical Association, as endorsed by the American Ortho- 
psychiatric Association. 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST IN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by ROBERT B. LEVINSON 


“Chromosomes and Crime,” by Ashley Montagu (Psy- 
chology Today, October 1968). The possible link between 
an XYY chromosome type and criminal behavior was first 
reported in 1965 when seven of 197 dangerous, violent, 
mentally abnormal inmates in a special security institu- 
tion in Scotland were found to have the XYY chromosomal 
constitution. Since the publication of this report the author 
(who has written extensively on race, genetics, and human 
evolution) found 11 additional reports dealing with XYY 
types and criminal behavior. 

The additional Y chromosome “seems to possess an 
elevated aggressive potential,” states the author. He main- 
tains that this does not mean that the genes determine 
behavior; rather, the end result is a consequence of the 
interaction between the inherited genes and the environ- 
ment. Although the statement is qualified each time it is 
made, the point is repeatedly stressed that there is “little 
doubt that in some cases the additional Y chromosome 
exerts a preponderantly powerful influence on the genesis 
of aggressive behavior.” 

The question is posed: How should society deal with 
individuals known to have the XYY syndrome? Dr. 
Montagu draws the parallel between mongolism (fre- 
quently the result of chromosome abnormality) and the 
XYY syndrome. He asks: “Why should the XYY individual 
be held any more responsible for his behavior than a 
mongoloid?” 

To this reviewer, it appears that the article makes much 
over very little. While it is of interest to note that in the 
original study the 3.5 percent incidence of X YY individuals 
was “a highly significant finding,” it still accounts for 
only a very small portion of the data—how is the behavior 
of the non-XYY types explained? The intensive study of 
infrequent events is, undoubtedly, an interesting and 
worthwhile endeavor; nevertheless, one would hope that 
some of this energy would be expended in dealing with 
the remaining 96.5 percent of the cases. 


“The Hospital, the Physician, and Informed Consent,” by 
J. J. Hughes, Jr. (Hospitals, June 1968). Most correctional 
institutions provide medical care for their populations. 
Medical personnel—especially those who work with a 
litigious group—are quite concerned about the question 
of obtaining consent for various medical procedures. The 
author of this article, a practicing attorney who special- 


izes in trial cases involving medicolegal problems of 
physicians, attempts to explain the implications of the 
law and its practical consequences. 

Malpractice is defined as applying to persons who, in 
practicing a recognized profession, fail to live up to the 
standards of that profession and, as a consequence, 
another individual is harmed. An “informed consent case” 
arises when a patient complains that something has hap- 
pened to him beyond what he was led to believe by his 
physician. Physicians sometimes forget that the competent 
patient has the right to consent to any procedures that 
are going to be performed upon him. 

In most cases the physician’s duty is clear: Never mis- 
represent by words or silence, or obscure by the use of 
technical language, the nature and character of the medi- 
cal procedures to be undertaken. However, there are other 
cases—collateral risk cases—which raise the question: 
Should the physician advise the patient of all possible 
results? In these collateral hazard cases the duty of the 
physician depends on (1) whether the hazard is probable 
or merely a possibility and (2) the medical condition of 
the patient. 

Consent when given after the disclosure of sufficient 
information is effective regardless of how it is given— 
orally, behaviorally, or in written form. Signed consent 
forms help resolve conflicting testimony and should be 
insisted upon. 

To this reviewer, this article has definite implications 
for the professional correctional worker. Care must be 
taken to see that not only are the inmate-patient’s rights 
respected but also that the physician is not needlessly 
exposed to the risk of court action; all principals should be 
aware of the legal implications of “informed consent.” 


“A Clinical Experiment With Rotational Time-Limited 
Psychotherapy,” by G. A. Muench and R. Schumacher 


(Psychotherapy: Theory, Research, and Practice, June 1968). 
One of the problems facing correctional administrators, 
especially those dealing with populations of short-termers, 
involves the establishment of meaningful treatment pro- 


grams which will “fit” into the limited amount of time 
available for such interventions. The authors of this 
article mention previous positive research findings which 
suggest that the principle of time-limited psychotherpy 
seems to have a sound base. Having established 10-session 
psychotherapy as the routine clinic approach at the 
Counseling Center in San Jose State College, this article 
reports on an effort to find modifications in procedure 
which might increase therapeutic insight and make the 
treatment more economical of staff time and energy. 

Three different treatment sequences were established: 
Six subjects had six sessions with one therapist and then 
two sessions with three different therapists; a second 
group of six subjects had two sessions with three different 
therapists followed by six sessions with a single therapist; 
the third group had all 12 sessions with a single therapist. 

The results indicate that all three groups showed 
positive changes on three test instruments; however, no 
significant differences were found between the two-rota- 
tional groups, nor between the combined rotational groups 
and the one-therapist group. Both the therapists and the 
clients felt the rotational procedures developed more 
meaningful interviews. In addition, the “no show” rate 
was the lowest for the two rotational groups and any 
comparable group in the history of the Clinic. 

“Fatherless Homes: A _ Review of Research,” by 
Elizabeth Hertzog and Cecelia E. Studia (Children, 
September-October 1968). The authors of this article, 
both of whom are on the research staff of the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, reviewed 59 studies dealing with the 
effects of “fatherlessness” on children—a condition under 
which 6 million children in the United States are growing 
up. Juvenile delinquency is one of the most often ascribed 
effects resulting from broken homes; the authors found 
in the 13 studies dealing with this variable that this 
commonly accepted view was upheld—although with a 
number of strongly qualifying factors. 

As a result of their analysis, the authors arrived at 
three conclusions: (1) Existing data do not permit a 
decisive answer to the questions about the effects on 
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children of fatherlessness. (2) There is a need ‘to deepen 
the available knowledge about this type of family pattern 
—which deserves study as a family form itself. (3) There 
is a need to shift from single variable analysis, assumed 
to be the determining factor of whatever results are found, 
to a study of interacting clusters of factors. 


“Employer Attitudes Towards the Employment of the 
Ex-Mental Patient,” by C. D. Dightman and J. B. Marks 
(Mental Hygiene, Ociober 1968). The authors of this article 
(a social worker and a psychologist, respectively) are 
primarily interested in factors which affect the employ- 
ment of ex-mental patients. One of the variables they 
used as a comparison measure was the presence of a 
prison record. 

The results are based on the questionnaire responses of 
70 members of the Pacific Northwest Personnel Manage- 
ment Association. In decreasing order of importance, the 
six items considered most crucial on application forms 
were type of skill possessed, recent employment record, 
drinking problems, references, drug addiction, and educa- 
tion. With the exception of a prison record, which is the 
most important consideration for firms engaged in financial 
activity, the other firms tend to rank the kinds of informa- 
tion similarly. 

In terms of employability, an individual with a prison 
record would have the best chance of being hired by 
manufacturing firms and progressively less chance of 
employment with service or public utility, government, 
retailing or distribution firms, and least chance in com- 
panies engaged in financial matters. In general, govern- 
ment employers were the most liberal (regardless of type 
of handicap) while employers in finance were the least 
receptive. Further, very small and very large firms seemed 
the least receptive to hiring people with handicaps. 

Among the conclusions drawn from this study was that 
a history of psychiatric hospitalization is less of a handi- 
eap than not having relevant work skills or having 
“character” problems. (This finding conflicts, to some 
degree, with that reported in this column in the March 
1967 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION where a reported study 
indicated that mental hospitalization was more stigmatiz- 
ing that being an ex-prisoner. 


THE PRISON JOURNAL 


Reviewed by MARK S. RICHMOND 


At a time when many of the problems and traditions of 
correctional institution operations are being reexamined 
and planning groups are looking for more effective pro- 
gram directions, the Spring-Summer 1968 issue of The 
Prison Journal could not be more appropriate. All of the 
major articles deal with “Rights of Prisoners in Confine- 
ment in the United States.” 

In the lead article, Eugene Barkin, legal counsel for 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons, takes a thoughtful look 
at the impact of court decisions and changing law upon 
institutional policy. Among the issues which he dis- 
cusses are: how to achieve security without imposing 
adverse restrictions, the attorney-client relationship, 
preparation of legal materials, prisoner discipline, and 
the conditions of segregation and religious belief and 
practices. Mr. Barkin documents these discussions by 
citing relevant court decisions and by frequent references 
to policies in federal correctional institutions. 

Professor Morris L. Cohen, in a brief article, also 
takes a look at prisoner legal self-help. His article sum- 
marizes the findings of a survey of regulations and 
practices governing prison libraries and includes what 
he considers to be a minimum collection for a prison law 
library. 

Richard M. Cherry, in his article, deals with a related 
subject—self-representation. Writing from the point of 
view of a federal law clerk, he makes it clear that the 
institution manager is not the only one with problems 


when litigious prisoners embark on a program of legal 
self-help. 

“The Prisoners Right To Communicate With the Out- 
side World” considers another problem area which is ex- 
amined by legal aid official Matthew Muraskin. Granting 
the possible need for improvement of correspondence regu- 
lations, he concludes that the way to meet this problem is 
in the reformulation of policy within correctional institu- 
tions rather than in court decisions. 

Betty D. Friedlander, a legal aid attorney, analyzes 
judicial decisions related to cruel and unusual punish- 
ment and Louis M. Mordlinger, a defenders committee 


attorney, takes a brief look at “Legal Counselling Behind 
the Walls.” 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAU 


“Is Marijuana Harmless?” by Jess Stearn (This Week, 
November 10, 1968). There seems to be a growing credi- 
bility gap between what various public figures, including 
television personalities, are saying about the dangers of 
marihuana, and what medical experts believe to be the 
effects of the drug. Even when it is recognized that use 
of marihuana can be harmful, there are those who believe 
that the penalties imposed by law are out of proportion 
to the hazards presented by the drug. 

The writer of this article set out to make an investiga- 
tion for himself by interviewing medical men and record- 
ing their findings. One report, prepared by a group of 
practicing physicians, listed numerous’ unfavorable 
physical, social, and psychological effects from the use 
of marihuana. In addition to producing hallucinations and 
increased susceptibility and suggestibility on the part of 
the user of marihuana, some researchers are beginning to 
show evidence of lasting genetic damage to some mari- 
huana users that might be passed from one generation to 
another. 

A recent report of the American Medical Association 
indicates that marihuana produces a psychological de- 
pendence, “frequently reflected in listlessness, apathy, 
neglect of personal appearance, indifference to accomplish- 
ment. 

The author’s own research uncovered a lack of ambition 
among constant marihuana smokers and a _ progressive 
deterioration leading to withdrawal from school. Other 
scientific explorations have revealed a connection between 
marihuana and induced brain change and disarranged 
behavior. There is also evidence that a large majority of 
heroin addicts began their use of drugs with marihuana. 

In one suburban area near New York City, the author 
points out, there is a conflict between the “permissives” 
and the “traditionalists.” While law enforcement officials 
were proposing a mass educational program “to wean their 
youngsters from pot,” a visiting psychologist appeared 
at a local church to propose liberalization of laws against 
marihauna and LSD, declaring these drugs less harmful 
than alcohol. But the battle goes on, with the “intellec- 
tuals” trying to legalize marihuana and the law enforce- 
ment group trying to combat its use through law and 
persuasion. 

“A Conversation With Karl Menninger and Mary 
Harrington Hall, or The Psychology of Vengeance” (Psy- 
chology Today, February 1969). In this conversation, Dr. 
Menninger expounds his views on criminal procedures. He 
does not believe that the death penalty is ever justified, 
and although he acknowledges that there are people who 
ought to be indefinitely confined (life imprisonment), he 
believes that it is impossible to establish a formula for 
capital punishment. He recommends that we develop a new 
concept of law enforcement officers, that we remove the 
guns and clubs and put some authority, dignity, and civic 
respect in their hands. He advocates better education, bet- 
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ter pay, and training in psychology and counseling for 
police officers. He wants the image to be changed from cop 
to public protector. 


Dr. Menninger recognizes the need for greater use of 
psychologists and psychiatrists in advising judges as to 
the potential for rehabilitation or the advisability of 
prison detention. The psychiatrist should be able to diag- 
nose the offender’s potential for redirection and self-con- 
trol. Prisons should be for those who cannot make it on the 
outside and who need detention and_ rehabilitation, 
according to Dr. Menninger. Practitioners in the field of 
penology and law enforcement might challenge his view 
that the best treatment for forgers is not prison but 
supervision by a probation officer with the forger bearing 
all the costs of his forgery. When asked how he would 
handle the situation if the forger pays the court costs, 
restitution, etc., with another forged check, his reply is 
that we should go through the same process with him 
again so that we will not be paying taxes to support him 
in prison. 

Dr. Menninger is optimistic that the spirit of the human 
race is being elevated and that we will eventually replace 
the idea of punishment and vengeance with the idea of 
rehabilitation. 

“Do Your Children Punish You?” by Dr. Rebecca 
Liswood with Adele Whitely Fletcher (This Week, Febru- 
ary 16, 1969). A writer and lecturer advises parents to rec- 
ognize the symptons of defiance indicative of a child’s 
resentment toward parents. Children may punish their 
parents for apparent rejection or favoritism by misbehav- 
ing. This may be reflected in a child’s regression to thumb- 
sucking, nail-biting, bed-wetting, or tantrums, or in an 
adolescent’s marrying someone of a different race, nation- 
ality or religion, or misbehaving through excessive drink- 
ing, use of narcotics, immoral conduct, or stealing. 

Dr. Fletcher recommends that parents approach the 
problem of childhood and adolescence with love and under- 
standing and that they make a sincere effort to protect the 
vulnerable pride of their children in their effort to appear 
adult before themselves and others. She suggests that it 
is important to detect resentment, bring it out into the 
open, and talk it out before it becomes a serious problem. 


“Tranquilizers,”’ by Lester David (This Week, February 
9, 1969). Following the remarkable accomplishments that 
have characterized the tranquilizer era, scientists are now 
predicting that potential criminals will be transformed 
into law-biding citizens by a chemical. Tranquilizing pills 
are being used most effectively in treating mental illness, 
in narcotic addictions, and in treating certain behavior 
problems of children. The discoverer of Miltown, Dr. 
Frank J. Berger, believes that, if delinquency and crime 
potential can be detected or predicted, “it may be possible 
to change the chemistry of their brain by suitable medic- 
inal action before they become hardened criminals.” 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN LEGAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by RAYMOND H. CLARK 


“Model Penal Code: Sentencing, Probation and Parole,” 
by Roy Moreland (Kentucky Law Journal, Volume 57, 
No. 1, 1968-1969). The author is a professor of law at the 
University of Kentucky. He provides a brief introduction 
to each of three very prominent theories in the treatment 
of the criminal offender; namely, retributive punishment, 
deterrent punishment, and rehabilitative punishment. 

Citing the American Law Institute Model Penal Code, 
the article notes that it contains the most thorough and 
helpful recommendations of recent years touching on 
sentencing, probation, and parole. The fundamental argu- 
ments of who should determine the punishment (i.e., the 
judge or the jury or even sentencing “experts”) and 
their applicability to the code are considered in an effort 
to resolve the prevailing differences of opinion. 


In considering the various aids available to the judge 
in sentencing and probation, the value of the presentence 
report is emphasized and mention is made, too, of other 
guides for sentencing which have been derived from 
various studies. 

Professor Moreland calls the Model Penal Code revolu- 
tionary in that it divides all felonies into three categories 
with uniform sentences of maximum imprisonment de- 
pending upon the degree. Similarly, the Model Sentencing 
Act prepared by the Advisory Council of Judges for the 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency is innovative 
in that it abandons the traditional method of attempting 
to fit the punishment to the crime, and instead focuses 
upon the fundamental question of the amount of “dan- 
gerousness” in the offender. 

The article provides supportive arguments for the ex- 
panded use of probation, citing the many social benefits 
that are derived therefrom. Recognizing the rather limited 
prediction data which is in existence thus far, the author 
endorses “. . . state and national statistical studies on 
offenders, their crimes, the factors that compose their 
personalities, and the details of their recidivism.” He 
notes that the cost of such attempts will obviously be 
expensive, but reminds the reader that imprisonment also 
is expensive and that either alternative will eventually cost 
the taxpayer. 

The matter of parole is also taken into account with 
the author giving consideration to the makeup of the 
paroling authority, guides in the administration of parole, 
and recommendations for each. 

“Drunkenness and Reform of the Criminal Law,” by 
Richard A. Merrill (Virginia Law Review, Volume 54, 
No. 6, 1968). The author, a leader in the campaign for re- 
form in the courts, has been closely identified with 
several recent landmark cases wherein the decisions have 
served to alter society’s traditional methods of dealing 
with public drunkenness. This article considers several 
of those cases and the impact they have had on the 
public and it’s institutions thus far. 

A growing trend to regard alcoholism as a disease 
rather than a social perversion made a re-examination 
of the problem by the courts inevitable and in turn there 
has been forced a new type of thinking. Arrests made 
for public drunkenness are, in the view of the author, 
“class” type crimes to which the affluent are seldom 
subjected to prosecution. From a District of Columbia 
case has come the proposition that a defendant may not 
lawfully be convicted of being drunk in a public place 
because he was an alcoholic who could not control his 
drinking. A North Carolina case declares that conviction 
and imprisonment of a chronic alcoholic for the crime of 
public drunkenness is a violation of the Eighth Amend- 
ment. 

Both have served to give impetus to significant reform, 
especially in the District of Columbia where measures 
have now been introduced to treat the alcoholic as sub- 
stantially a medical and public health problem. Moreover, 
a growing number of legislators are also beginning to 
evince an interest in the problem. 

Notwithstanding the positive social aspects of these 
successful attempts at judicial legislation, the author is 
frank to admit that they are also accompanied by some 
troublesome questions which remain unsolved. One such 
question relates to whether in those jurisdictions where 
such philosophy now has the effect of law, a chronic 
alcoholic may still be arrested by police. The author 
suggests that his defense to public drunkenness being that 
he cannot avoid becoming drunk and appearing in public is 
analogous to the defense of insanity. Another even more 
serious question may test the possibility that the princi- 
ple behind alcoholism defense may be extended to crimes 
other than drunkenness. 

Nevertheless, the reform movement continues with the 
ultimate objective of those who power it being the aban- 
donment of all arrests for drunkenness and the establish- 
ment of comprehensive programs for emergency care, 
long term treatment, and rehabilitation of persons 
arrested for behavior associated with drinking. As the . 
author states in his concluding paragraph, “It is diffi- 
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cult to dispute the argument that people who are sick 
should not be in prison for exhibiting their symptoms in 
public.” 

“Procedural Due Process at Judicial — Sentencing for 
Felony.” (Notes from Harvard Law Review, Volume 81: 
821, 1968). This article sets out to consider the implications 
involved in the sentencing procedure as well as various 
conceptions of sentencing and of recent Supreme Court 
treatment of the due process clause. A brief discussion of 
the effects of plea bargaining on the exercise of judicial 
sentencing discretion and an examination of rights of 
representation and adversary rights which might be con- 
sidered essential to due process at sentencing is also 
undertaken. 

This article places great emphasis upon the presentence 
investigation report, especially when the contents of such 
a report are not made available to the defendant and his 
counsel. The professional probation officer will doubtlessly 
be interested to learn that his skill and fairness are 
highly suspect in the overall treatment of his role in the 
sentencing function. 

Contending that if the right to be sentenced on the 
basis of intelligible principles is to be enforceable, the 
principles must be articulated in a form which permits 
criticism and review, the article then goes on to state that 
apparently “. . . only an opinion relating the facts and 
the law to the sentence could give adequate indication of 
how the sentencing decision was made.” 

Finally, the authors contend that neither the presence 
of counsel nor disclosure of the presentence report assures 
that the judge will have an accurate impression of the 
facts. They state that unless the sentencing judge is 
required to make explicit findings of fact or, at least, to 
incorporate into the record those parts of the report on 
which he relies, “. . . neither society nor the defendant 
can be confident that the entire procedure of adducing 
evidence for sentencing was not a wasteful ceremony 
without influence on the actual sentence.” 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by JOHN A. SPRAGUE 


“The Use of the Death Penalty,” by Walter C. Reckless 
(January 1969). The author, who is professor of sociology 
at Ohio State University, points to the marked drop in the 
use of the death penalty in this country. Over recent dec- 
ades, from a high point of 199 executions during 1935, the 
figure has fallen to almost the vanishing point. This is not 


due to a reduced crime rate but rather the increasing re- 
luctance of juries and courts to impose the death sentence. 

The proponents of capital punishment believe it acts as 
a deterrent to capital crimes. However, the evidence indi- 
cates it has no such effect in the United States. A study 
showed that within a group of contiguous states the num- 
ber of homicides was similar whether or not the individual 
state used the death sentence. Executions were found to 
have no effect on homicide death rates. 

It is frequently claimed that capital punishment deters 
criminals from shooting policemen. However, a study of 
the killing of police in 264 cities showed the rate in those 
areas that had the death penalty was almost identical 
— those areas where such punishment had been abol- 
ished. 

In brief, all studies cited in this article found no evi- 
dence that the death penalty deters capital offenses. 


“Capital Punishment in Texas,” by Rupert C. Koeninger 
(January 1969). Capital punishment was enacted in Texas 
during 1923. This is a report of a study of the 460 persons 
sentenced to be executed since that enactment. It was 
found that the death penalty had not proved a deterrent, 
for Texas has led in the incidence of murder during 1966 
and 1967. In those 2 years 9 percent of the Nation’s 
murders were committed in that State which has 5 percent 
of the Nation’s population. Nor did it effectively prevent 
the killing of law enforcement officers, for 35 had been 
murdered between 1924 and 1965. 

The death penalty has been applied unequally: Most of 
those executed were poor, young, and ignorant. There was 
found to be ethnic disparity; in several instances where a 
white person and a Negro were codefendants, the white de- 
fendant was sentenced to imprisonment while the Negro 
was given the death penalty. It was concluded that capital 
punishment is cruel and inhumane. 

“Murderers on Parole,” by John M. Stanton (January 
1969). The author, who is director of research for the New 
York State Division of Paroles, conducted a study to com- 
pare the success rate of paroled murderers with that of all 
other types of parolees. 

During the period 1948 to 1957, 336 murderers were re- 
leased on parole in New York while 28,788 individuals who 
had committed other types of offenses were also paroled. A 
study showed that 7.2 percent of the murderers were 
guilty of committing a subsequent offense during parole 
supervision while 20.3 percent of the other offenders were 
guilty of a new offense while under supervision. 

The author believes the murderer is a better risk on 
parole because a majority of them are first-felony of- 
fenders. Also their median age was 45 as against a median 
age of 26 for all persons paroled. And it has been shown 
that delinquency rates of parolees are highest in the age 
groups under 41. 


We ought always to deal justly, not only with 
those who are just to us, but likewise to those who 
endeavor to injure us; and this, for fear lest by 
rendering them evil for evil, we should fall into 


the same vice. 


—HIEROCLES 
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EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
Task Force Director, Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and Training, Washington, D. C. 


Alienated Youth and Riots, Race, and Poverty 


Alternatives to Violence. By Saul Bernstein. 
New York: Association Press, 1967. Pp. 181. 
$4.95. 


Saul Bernstein conducted a study of delinquent be- 
havior in nine major U. S. cities in 1963. The study 
resulted in the publication of a book entitled Youth on the 
Streets. This work was valued as an important contribu- 
tion to the literature on working with unaffiliated youth 
groups. 

In preparation for Alternatives to Violence he revisited 
the 1963 cities, many of which had experienced riots, and 
interviewed many people who were knowledgeable about 
the alienated youths of their city’s ghetto. Dr. Bernstein 
spent time in the Negro ghettos of Watts, Harlem, and 
other areas where riots had occurred, probing into their 
meaning to, and effect on, these underprivileged youth. 
Many came from inadequate families, were heavily rep- 
resented among school dropouts, were frequently in trou- 
ble with the police, were irregularly employed, were 
drinking and trying out drugs, were producing a sub- 
stantial number of illegitimate children, were spending 
more of their waking hours on the street, and had devel- 
oped a deep growing cynicism about the establishment and 
their futures. 

In this context of massive slums, of tensions between 
aspirations and realities, of the complexity of social 
systems, and the difficulty of changing them and of diverse 
strategies, minority adolescents are growing up and trying 
to find their way. Many of the youth in the ghettos are 
incapsulated, and the great bulk of their contacts is with 
people very much like themselves. What to do with their 
anger is a problem because so few of its targets are avail- 
able, and with some, such as police, it could be dangerous 
to display anger under ordinary circumstances. In the 
riot, however, there is some sanction for aggressiveness 
against the police, and for the brutal treatment of whites 
who happen to drive through riot areas—probably because 
of the emotional need for targets for the anger. 

Alienated youth have not been responsible for starting 
riots. The riots have all started spontaneously, usually as 
the result of an arrest by police because of a minor 
offense. The alienated youth, however, have quickly joined 
in and provided the incendiary for momentum. 

Civil rights actions have little appeal to these youth as 
the goals of civil rights organizations are long range and 
they are not accustomed to thinking in these terms. 

The antipoverty programs such as the Job Corps camps 
and Neighborhood Youth Corps are lacking in meeting 
their needs. The designers of current antipoverty ap- 
proach place primary emphasis on training and little on 
the creation of new jobs. The Neighborhood Youth Corps 
trains its youth not for specific jobs, but rather in terms 
of work habits, dress, and the like. Unless the youth hap- 
pened to find a job for which his Neighborhood Youth 
Corps training prepared him, or unless he returned to 
school to take up a specific training course, the end result 
is perhaps a better behaved and better dressed but still an 
unemployed youth feeling further alienated. 

Dr. Bernstein examined possible strategies for change 
along with practical ways out of poverty which he feels 
lies at the root of this discontent and violence. 

For an alternative he calls for a many-sided approach 
calling for massive commitments of resources and a re- 
thinking on the part of Government, union, and private 
industry. Regular and permanent jobs must be created in 
large numbers if alienated youth and other poor are to be 


effectively helped. Public works construction and needed 
health, education, and social service buildings, including 
boys clubs and settlement houses—such as presently given 
to universities and colleges with federal help—must be 
created. With this should go a planned program for hiring 
the poor in order to give them employment as well as 
technical training in marketable skills. 

Public welfare programs must be reorganized to up- 
grade the income of recipients. Social services should be 
strengthened so as to bolster the recipient’s sense of 
worth. These plans should lead to constructive next steps 
and cause other and more helpful approaches to replace 
public welfare as we presently know it. 

The development of social security and public welfare 
in the 1930’s was a great advance over starvation and sel- 
ling apples on the street. However, we have reached an- 
other stage of history, face conditions which are quite 
different that call for a need to formulate new approaches 
to poverty. 

Social programs guaranteeing an annual wage or level 
of income should be enacted. Better education for ghetto 
children is essential for movement out of poverty. The in- 
volvement of the poor in policy making for their programs 
should be encouraged. These, as well as new program ap- 
proaches involving the armed services, private industry, 
slum clearance, and birth control, are needed if our social 
problems are to be solved without the violence which has 
characterized so many attempts to solve them. 

Dr. Bernstein sets forth the thesis that the alienated are 
young and have all the resilience of youth. Large numbers 
of them can be reached effectively if we are sufficiently 
committed to this purpose to invest enough resources and 
thought. For their sake and ours, he concludes, we cannot 
afford to write off this generation by failing to provide 
realistic alternatives to public welfare, crime, drugs, 
drinking, and the rest of this unhealthy configuration. 


Detroit, Mich. WALTER J. CRIDER 


The Walker Report 


Rights in Conflict: A report submitted by 
Daniel Walker, Director of the Chicago Study 
Team, to the National Commission on the Causes 
and Prevention of Violence, Federal Office 
aged No. 7, Washington, D. C. 20506, 1968. 

p. 


Reading Daniel Walker’s report to the National Com- 
mission on the Causes and Prevention of Violence is an 
emotional experience. This dispassionate recounting of the 
traumatic events that took place on the streets of Chicago 
during the Democratic National Convention of 1968 some- 
how strips the veneer from human behavior. It reveals 
how close to the surface is the capacity of civilized man 
to revert to the law of the jungle. 

The report is fair, objective, and mercilessly complete. 
When it was first released, the aspect which was most 
publicized was that of unrestrained brutality by police. 
The allegation of a “police riot” was attested as factual 
by hundreds of witnesses. But the narrative of events 
spelled out in equal detail the almost unbelievable pres- 
sures to which police were subjected which drove them 
beyond the breaking point. 

What happened in Chicago as reflected in the Walker 
report, it seems to your reviewer, made a shambles of the 
concept of “law and order.” The violent confrontation of 
demonstrators and police exposed the fallacy of the as- 
sumption that the government alone can maintain order 
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when there is massive unwillingness among the people to 
agree to the exercise of authority. On the other hand, it 
highlighted the extent to which authority without justice 
can destroy the whole fabric of voluntary compliance. 
When self-discipline is lacking, either in society as a whole 
or among the servants of society, law and order become 
empty words. ; 

In the paragraphs that follow, your reviewer presents 
briefly his observations of what took place in the Chicago 
confrontation as depicted in the Walker report. 

The title of the Walker report, Rights in Conflict, is an 
apt one. The right of free assembly, for example, which 
brought thousands of people to the streets and parks of 
Chicago, was in conflict with the right of residents of 
Chicago to have their streets available for traffic, and the 
right of the city government to direct the movement of 
large numbers of people by granting or refusing permits 
for parades or for the use of public property. 

The right of peaceful protest, when it led to excesses of 
individual and group action, ran head-on into the right 
and responsibility of Chicago police to enforce existing 
laws and maintain public order. The right of news re- 
porters and cameramen to be where the action was con- 
flicted with the right of law officials to control the 
movement of individuals in situations of public danger. 

Under normal circumstances, the exercise of these 
rights can be adjusted to each other by mutual under- 
standing or by negotiation. But when feelings run high, so 
that the proponents of each set of rights demand their 
observance to the limit—and beyond—then reason departs 
and the rights of others are flagrantly violated. 

The degree to which this happened in Chicago is almost 
beyond belief. The tensions which built up between the 
police and the National Guard on one hand and demonstra- 
tors and newsmen on the other exploded into irrationality. 
The result was naked, ugly, bestial fury on both sides 
which came close to total anarchy. 

The prelude to the bitter drama began months before 
the convention. Reports came from a variety of sources of 
vicious plans in the making: accumulation of weapons by 
militant groups, rental of apartments near the amphithe- 
ater for use in sniping, assassination attempts on political 
figures, disruption of city utilities, putting LSD into the 
city water system, blocking transportation so that the 
delegates could not get to the convention. It was almost 
impossible te sift the reports, and some of them had 
hard facts to back them up. 

Newspapers, radio, and TV played up these possibilities, 
with wide public apprehension as a result. Extreme secur- 
ity precautions went into effect, primarily in the amphi- 
theater area, but to some extent throughout the city. De- 
tailed preparations were similar to those of a city under 
siege. Behind-the-scenes tension was heightened by the 
fact that there was a strong possibility President Johnson 
might decide to make an appearance at the convention. 

Another element was the variety of groups that planned 
to converge on Chicago for convention week. Hippies and 
Yippies in gala mood scheduled a week-long “Festival of 
Life” in the parks, with name bands and entertainers. 
Groups opposed to the Vietnam war urged their members 
to come by the thousands for mass protests. The volatile 
“mix” included a contingent of committed anarchists. 

There were negotiations between the various groups and 
city representatives well in advance, in an effort to secure 
permits for marches and assemblies. Decisions were post- 
poned, and at the last minute most of the requests were 
refused. One big mistake, in your reviewer’s judgment, 
may have been the city’s inflexibility in not permitting the 
demonstrators who occupied Lincoln Park in the daytime 
to sleep there at night. Much of the violence occurred in 
the nightly ritual of “sweeping out” the park by force, 
thus transferring the disorder to the city streets. 

At the beginning of convention week there was some 
degree of communication between leaders of the demon- 
strators and police officials. But by the middle of the week, 
friction mounted and incidents of violence increased. 
Police became the targets of bricks, rocks, bottles, bags of 
human excrement. A steady barrage of abuse and obscen- 


ity against the “pigs”—as they called the police—produced 
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response in kind. As the crowds grew larger, louder, and 
more defiant, many police gave way under the strain. Of- 
ficers waded into the crowds with clubs flailing, beating the 
heads and bodies of innocent bystanders, kicking, gouging, 
shouting obscenities, defying their own commanders. Many 
of the police made a special target of newsmen, clubbing 
them viciously and breaking their cameras. 

Some police claimed that newsmen were “asking for 
trouble,” getting in the way, blinding them with TV lights, 
creating incidents in order to photograph them. According 
to the Walker report, there was some truth to these alle- 
gations, but on a minimal scale. 

The country owes a debt of gratitude to Daniel Walker 
and his staff for “telling it like it was.” They have placed 
on the public record a vivid picture of what happens when 
communication breaks down between dissidents and the 
“establishment.” The Walker report will prod us to a 
deeper examination of the roots of violence and the rela- 
tion of freedom and justice to public order. 


Washington, D. C. ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


Juvenile Court Administration During 
Civil Disorder 


The Anatomy of a Riot. By Judge James H. 
Lincoln. New York: McGraw Hill, 1968. Pp. 206. 
$5.95. 


It is not always that a book with a misleading title and 
“split personality” tendencies can make an important con- 
tribution on a vital topic. The Anatomy of a Riot does just 
that. It is not, as might be supposed (or as the book jacket 
suggests), a comprehensive and detailed review of the 
Detroit riot of July 1967. Instead, it is a kind of double 
essay—first, a detailed account of the experience and 
problems of the Detroit Juvenile Court and its Youth 
Home during the riot and, second, an analysis of the 
causes and conditions of inner city disorders and the 
author’s view of the national programs required to meet 
their challenge. 

The first element provides well documented data and 
concrete advice that should be of value to every major city 
juvenile court as its judges and key staff seek to formulate 
plans and develop procedures to cope with the full blown 
urban riot. It is authoritative and will be the major focus 
of this review 

The second element is a venture into an area of analysis 
—urban poverty, education, family structure, citizen 
alienation—in which the author’s contribution, while cred- 
itable and based on both a broad intellectual base and the 
rather unique vantage point of the juvenile court bench, 
must withstand serious competition from full-time ana- 
lysts of the urban plight—the urban economists, social 
planners, and experts of race, neighborhood, social 
disadvantage, and metropolitan disorganization. Suffice 
it to note, in this latter area, the author’s rather light 
treatment of “law and order’ programs and ultimate 
reliance on such basic reform measures as a combination 
“family allowance-negative income tax” program to neu- 
tralize poverty and a doubling of federal aid to education 
(now running at nearly $8 billion annually) to restore 
the “achievement oriented” society. The input is pro- 
vocative but leaves the reader wanting for a more detailed 
and rigorous case in support of the broad proposals 
advanced. 

As a lesson and guide in the administration of juvenile 
justice during the extreme stress of a major civil disorder, 
the book is well worth the price of admission. The Detroit 
Juvenile Court, a division of the Wayne County Probate 
Court, underwent about as severe a test as the juvenile 
court apparatus of any major riot city. 

When the “blind pig” explosion of Sunday, July 23, 
occurred, the Court was probably one of the few.in the 
Nation with a concrete disorder plan (issued a year ear- 
lier in July 1966) dealing with notification to court 
officials, detention home operation and procedures for 
securing additional police help. The Detroit Youth Home 
(rated capacity 160 boys and 60 girls) had 171 boys in 
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detention during a comparative summer month lull. In a 
few days time, the court would have to cope with a buildup 
to an unprecedented population of 681, the need to conduct 
some 700 preliminary hearings, the accommodation of as 
many as 50 boys in wards designed to hold 18, the pro- 
vision of food for up to 900 staff and youths at a time, 
and attendant problems of intake processing, staff re- 
sources, emergency supplies, parent contact, and mass 
“due process” rarely experienced by this or, for that mat- 
ter, any other juvenile court. In one week’s time, opera- 
tions were largely back to normal, the Court having met 
these demands in what appears to have been exemplary 
fashion and in favorable contrast to the confusion and 
more difficult situation faced by Detroit’s adult criminal 
courts and prosecution apparatus. (Nearly 6,000 adults 
were ‘ones compared with the 703 juvenile apprehen- 
sions. 

Many lessons were learned, several of the type that 
could only emerge from the practicum of experience. The 
success of the Detroit Juvenile Court operation seemed as 
much attributable to dedicated staff work and prompt and 
forceful response to command problems as to the pre- 
existing plan. Indeed, certain features of the plan had to 
be scrapped and several issues were not even addressed. 
Imaginative response was also necessary to preserve the 
Court’s traditional concern for procedural right and pro- 
tection of its juvenile charges. 

Some of the lessons are the following: (1) Normal 
intake procedures must be abandoned to avoid hopeless 
backup (eliminate showers, changes of clothing, and med- 
ical examinations except for the injured); (2) paperwork 
must be short-cut (process all activities—intake, release, 
and judicial screening—on the basis of a single sheet 
admittance form); (3) a capacity to quickly locate each 
juvenile in the overcrowded detention facility must be 
preserved (keep careful records of the facility to which 
each boy is assigned); (4) adaptations to preserve the 
court’s obligation to provide a prompt preliminary or 
detention hearing must be provided although required 
parties, parents or counsel, cannot be immediately located 
(limit judicial work to preliminary hearings only and 
provide fast screening through the “continued hearing” 
technique with no attempt to obtain statements that might 
be used in formal delinquency hearings and permitting 
bail bond, detention, or other adverse determinations to be 
reopened on request); and (5) additional resources must 
be obtained both for external and internal security needs 
(the heavy commitment of police to direct riot activities 
may require reliance on National Guard personnel as the 
major staff supplement). 

Vexing physical problems had to be faced and resolved 
such as getting court staff through police blockades and 
curfew patrols (an identification letter signed by the 
judge can help considerably), making telephone contact 
with staff (a special unlisted number may obviate depend- 
ence on hopelessly clogged listed lines), accommodating 
crowds of anxious parents and friends seeking to locate 
and assist children in already overflowing facilities 
(benches and waiting lines can be set up outside the 
building), and finding food where normal supply sources 
were unavailable (the local general hospital could be 
counted on for bread and milk). 

Perhaps the Court’s greatest source of satisfaction was 
the feeling that in satisfactorily meeting these problems, 
it was discharging its basic obligations: 


The quality of justice administered by a juvenile 
court during a riot depends on proper administration 
as well as proper judicial decisions. It is impossible to 
explain to a juvenile the distinction between legal and 
administrative justice. Injustice caused by undue 
delays in getting a juvenile before a hearing officer 
cannot be tolerated. 


The aftermath of the riot, somewhat typical of patterns 
in other cities by virtue of the small number of formal 
delinquency actions, produced its own problems. Of the 
more than 770 juveniles arrested, the police ultimately re- 
quested 461 delinquency petitions (screening out the 
other 300). This number was further reduced by the 


Detroit Court to about 154 boys referred for action, either 
through new petition (113 boys) or, in the case of pro- 
bationers or boys already under some form of court or 
institutional supervision, to the appropriate state or local 
authority. In processing these cases, the Court experienced 
the legal frustrations normally attendant in riot situ- 
ations. Illustrative were difficulties in producing or iden- 
tifying witnesses, questions as to the power of guardsmen 
to arrest, proof of theft from mere possession of looted 
goods, proof of possession or intended arson from inflam- 
mable materials found in cars and use of admissions made 
at arrest or preliminary hearings. As might be expected, 
the Court had no disposition to proceed to formal petition 
for those boys apprehended only for curfew violations, 
except possibly where already in probationer or parolee 
status. 

The author, personally satisfied that few if any of the 
juveniles apprehended during the riot were involved in 
the more serious shooting or burning violations, appears 
not unduly disturbed by the small “prosecution” caseload 
and, in fact, somewhat concerned with the Court’s 
capacity to properly dispose of even this added docket 
burden. Somewhat nostalgic about the abundance of staff 
dedication and freely loaned resources during the emer- 
gency, he writes, “The Court was in a much better position 
to handle riot problems than post riot problems . ‘ 
It is a paradox that in the eight years I have been on the 
bench, the only time I had proper resources to handle the 
task at hand was during the week of the July riot.” 

One strong feature of the book is a valuable and exten- 
sive appendix section (100 pages) backing up and 
rounding out the relatively brief text pertaining to juve- 
nile court administration during the riot (some 50 pages). 
This includes statistics (arrest, detention, demographic, 
ete.) ; research findings on juvenile attitudes, and profiles 
of those processed; postriot disposition data; relevant 
forms and documents (processing forms, interagency 
agreements, the 1966 riot plan); a description of the 
Detroit Court and its jurisdiction and comparative data on 
adult court experience and activities in surrounding com- 
munities during the riot—the kind of detailed data so 
important for a complete perspective and for comparison 
of the Detroit context to the situations of other courts or 
communities seeking to formulate their own plans. 

Chapter 13 of the Report of the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders (1967) deals with the 
administration of justice under emergency conditions. It 
places a premium on careful development of plans and 
procedures for all stages of the prosecution and court 
process to respond to the demands of the mass civil dis- 
order. In providing a case study and concrete model for 
juvenile court administration during such a crisis, The 
Anatomy of a Riot offers a valuable supplement to the 
chapter 13 recommendations. It is detailed, oriented to- 
ward problems of operation, and parochial in a positive 
way. Would that we had a half dozen more like it to assist 
other juvenile courts in formulating sound disorders plans 
for their communities and juvenile justice systems. 


Washington, D. C. DANIEL L. SKOLER 


A Typologically Oriented Criminology 


Society, Crime, and Criminal Careers—An 
Introduction to Criminology. By Don C. Gibbons. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1968. 
Pp. 564. $7.95. 


This book was written as an introductory text for a col- 
lege criminology course. It contains a vast body of knowl- 
edge dealing with the crime problem, and consequently it 
is difficult to present an adequate and complete review in 
the allotted space. However, an attempt is made to arouse 
sufficient interest in correctional workers to want to study 
it. 

While the author admits in the preface that this is a 
typological oriented work, it seems to this reviewer that 
the title of the book which includes, An Introduction to 
Criminology, is misleading in that too many areas of in- 
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terest and basic importance to the study of criminology 
are glossed over in this work, e.g., prevention, probation, 
correctional institutions, and parole. 

The body of this work is divided into 21 chapters, and 
for the sake of this review, this writer will further divide 
these into two parts. The first includes the first nine chap- 
ters and, for the most part, is considered a standard text- 
book study of the criminal justice system and theories of 
causation. Chapter 1 which is used as an introductory 
chapter defines the field of criminology and the problems 
involved in explaining crime. It emphasizes that there is 
no simple explanation for criminal behavior and no simple 
solution for its control. In chapter 2 the legal and socio- 
logical aspects of criminal law are investigated. Here the 
age-old questions of “Who is the Criminal?” and whether 
criminology is primarily concerned with all law violators 
or only with the adjudicated offender are examined. Chap- 
ters 3 and 4 report on the role of the police and trace 
the offender from arrest to trial. In the study of police, the 
author discusses Supreme Court rulings beginning with 
the Adamson case in 1947 and including the recent 
Miranda decision. The next chapter is concerned with the 
prevalence of crime and is listed in the textbook under the 
heading of “Epidemiology.” Sources of information, major 
dimensions of known crime, hidden criminality, economic 
costs, the victims, spatial distribution of crime and crime 
trends are among topics explored. Chapters 6, 7, 8, and 9 
provide students with a basic background of the early 
and later approaches to causal analysis. In a Durkheimian 
manner the author quickly disposes of the early ap- 
proaches in chapter 6 as being legitimate contenders in 
answering the riddle of crime causation by saying “We did 
not learn a great deal” about causation from the “pioneers 
of criminology.” Likewise, some of the more recent the- 
ories are rejected or criticized. 

Beginning with chapter 10, the author provides the stu- 
dent with a treatise on the characteristics of offender 
typologies. By and large this segment is a rephrase and in 
many parts verbatim copy of his 1965 work, Changing the 
Lawbreaker. However, he has enlarged upon certain typo- 
logical areas and has added some new material. The con- 
tent is good. It includes information pertaining to prop- 
erty offenders, murderers, assaultists, sexual deviates, 
organized criminals, crimes committed by “respectable 
citizens,” and violations involving gambling, narcotics, and 
alcohol. Each major category is subdivided into appro- 
priate role-careers. The typological sketch of each role- 
career embraces a brief analysis into offense behavior, 
interactional setting, self-concept, attitudes, social class, 
family backround, peer group association, and contact 
with defining agencies. The author also cites some evidence 
relating to various aspects of each behavior pattern. For 
the most part this section is a description of certain 
offender typologies and provides very little in the way of 
timely treatment programs for these violators, and pre- 
ventive measures tc reduce the incidents of criminal 
behavior. 

Chapter 18, “Correctional Social Organizations,” closely 
parallels parts of his chapter “Obstacles to Treatment” in 
his earlier work. Here the author provides “an overview of 
the social workings of correctional organizations,” includ- 
ing some of the limitations of institutions and probation 
and parole systems in the rehabilitation process. Refer- 
ence is made to certain studies concerning personnel 
qualifications and problems. 

The next two chapters are entitled “Treatment of 
Offenders” and the “Results of Treatment.” In the former 
the author discusses the gamut from the “development of 
treatment” and the “nature of treatment” to various ther- 
apy programs both within the correctional institutions and 
in community treatment centers. The latter chapter takes 
a brief look at psychiatric treatment, environmental treat- 
ment, and parole programs. The major criticism of this 
reviewer is that the author fails to discuss in depth many 
treatment programs and further avoids mention of treat- 
ment efforts to reintegrate the offender into the family 
and the community through work and educational release, 
the use of community resources, weekend furloughs for 
inmates, etc. 


Chapter 21, “The Challenge of Crime,” is an interesting 
compendium of the President’s Crime Commission Report. 
The seven commission objectives to reduce crime— 
prevention of crime, new ways of dealing with offenders, 
eliminating unfairness, personnel, research, money, and 
responsibility for change—are briefly summarized. 

This book is a valuable addition to the literature in the 
field of correction. It is recommended as must reading for 
students of contemporary criminology. 


Greencastle, Ind. ANTHONY S. KUHARICH 


A Judge Looks at Delinquency Prevention 


Delinquency: There Is an Answer. By John S. 
Gonas. Lex Legislatorum Publishing Company, 
1968. Pp. 69. 


Even the most critical reader seldom demands perfect 
consonance between a book’s title and its contents. Poetic 
license is a prerogative of every author, a bit of puffery 
the right of every publisher. But there are instances when 
a book’s title and contents are so discrepant as to trans- 
gress the bounds we place upon the author’s aesthetic 
freedom and the publisher’s profit motive. It is as though 
a reader seeking titillation purchases a book whose title 
and jacket suggest a searing sex novel, only to find that he 
has bought an expurgated version of Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm. The analogy, sad to say, need not be strained 
to apply to this slim volume on delinquency prevention, a 
book with a cover grandly proclaiming that “at last, there 
is an answer to Juvenile Delinquency.” The book, in short, 
promises far more than it delivers. 

The author’s varied experience in the executive and 
judicial branches of state government included terms as 
Chief Justice of the Indiana Appellate Court and as 
county Probate Court judge. Evidently, while serving in 
the latter role, Judge Gonas developed his deep-seated con- 
cern for the prevention and treatment of delinquency. As 
a result of exposure to delinquents, along with direct in- 
volvement in processing them, Judge Gonas renders trib- 
ute to virtually all of the currently fashionable correc- 
tional techniques and theories on coping with delinquent 
behavior. Homage is duly accorded to rehabilitation, pro- 
bation, prevention, small caseloads, and judges trained in 
behavioral science as well as in law. Such willing accept- 
ance of the cannons of modern correctional theory and 
practice is altogether commendable. In addition, passing 
notice is bestowed on agencies and facilities ancillary to 
the juvenile court itself—the police, detention homes, the 
school, guidance clinics, the family, the legal profession, 
social workers and social services, and youth councils. Few 
would deny their vital supportive potential in effective 
community-wide programs of delinquency prevention and 
treatment. Yet none of these matters is treated in depth. 
Chapter 10, on the role of the police, fills barely more than 
a single page, and the following chapter, dealing with the 
role of social services, is but a few lines longer. 

Now, there is no necessary connection between a chap- 
ter’s length and the insights it may contain, but in the 
ease at hand brevity is accompanied by superficiality 
rather than insight. Moreover, even these brief discus- 
sions, here and elsewhere in the book, are interlarded with 
platitudes and statements of dubious relevance. Thus, the 
reader is informed that “delinquency is a moral disease” 
(p. 1); that recitation of the Pledge of Allegiance at the 
outset of each proceeding in Judge Gonas’ court instilled 
in the child “a spirit of patriotism and a reminder of his 
rights, privileges and responsibilities of good citizenship” 
(p. 10); that “More and more crimes are recorded; hence, 
crime is on the increase” (p. 34); that “If there is health, 
happiness, security and religion in the home there will be 
no delinquency” (p. 37); that “The child’s school day 
should start off with breakfast” (p. 45); and that “A re- 
turn of policemen on the beat is advisable” (p. 51). 

The author’s key proposal for delinquency prevention is 
the establishment of a State Youth Commission; chapter 
14 is almost entirely devoted to the full text of the draft 
of a bill that would create such a body and define its func- 
tions and authority. The Commission, consisting of a 
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director and 11 citizens appointed by the Governor, would 
recommend rather than make policy. Similarly constituted 
county youth councils, made up of appointees named by 
the state director, would serve as local administrative 
units of the state commission, and directors of the county 
youth councils, in turn are authorized to assist in the 
formation of neighborhood councils. The county councils 
are charged with the administration of existing prevention 
programs, establishment of new ones, education for 
delinquency prevention, the gathering of data on delin- 
quency, and recommendations for additional legislation. 

There is merit ‘in the proposal if only because its enact- 
ment would ensure the participation of more people in 
delinquency prevention activities. All the same, only with 
difficulty can one avoid the impression that such a meas- 
ure, however well conceived, reflects the recurrent fallacy 
that delinquency prevention can occur through legislative 
fiat. It is one thing to draft a far-reaching delinquency 
prevention act, quite another to make it work effectively, 
and yet another to determine whether it is in fact effi- 
cacious. Accordingly, Judge Gonas’ confidence not with- 
standing the Yeuth Commission Act may be simply an- 
other paper tiger in the legal menagerie. 

It is claimed in the book’s preface that Judge Gonas’ 
proposals worked when tried, that his tenure in Probate 
Court was marked by a decrease in the incarceration of 
juveniles and by a dramatic reduction in delinquency 
rates. Regrettably, the reader is left to his own devices to 
find hard evidence in support of these contentions, for 
there are no comparative data on commitment rates and 
volume of delinquency. In much the same vein, Judge 
Gonas’ anecdotal account does not provide a convincing 
argument for the validity of the book’s principal claim. 
There may indeed be an answer to juvenile delinquency 
(more likely, there are several answers), but the expect- 
ant reader is not going to find it in this particular book. 


University of Notre Dame RoBERT H. VASOLI 


Concepts and Goals of Group Counseling 
Group Counseling and Psychotherapy With 


Adolescents. By Beryce W. MacLennan and 
Naomi Felsenfeld. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1968. Pp. 198. $6.00.* 


This books starts with some refreshing concepts: (1) 
Commonality of many levels of group approaches de- 
signed to help with individual adjustment and change; 
(2) the fluidity of the boundaries between normal and 
abnormal and, therefore, between “counseling,” “group 
work” or “group therapy”; (3) the insight that many 
individual problems are magnified because systems refuse 
to deal with their own disfunctioning; and (4) the 
necessity for anyone who works with groups to under- 
stand himself, individuals, group theory and larger socie- 
tal structures. 

The writers, therefore, conceive of socialization and 
rehabilitation as closely related with essentially the same 
goals. They regret the sharp distinctions Western—is it 
really only Western?—society has made between the two. 

With this underlying conceptualization of human prob- 
lems as a continuum and not a dichotomy of sick and 
healthy, they discuss “methods of working with adoles- 
cents in small groups for the purpose of helping them 
solve their normal developmental problems (group 
counseling) or to reassess themselves and to react differ- 
ently to problems and situations which have led them 
into trouble and unhappiness (psychotherapy).” (P. 3.) 

With this intent, the authors have clearly indicated that 
they limit their discussion to groups which have as their 
aim individual and not societal change though they recog- 
nize the need for both. They give a comprehensive survey 
of adolescent néeds in a given culture, the rationale for 
group approaches to them, and many aspects of group pro- 
cess and group counseling and psychotherapy. Illustrative 
records of group sessions are included. Individual chapters 


* Reprinted with permission from the Social Service Review, 
December 1968. 


are concise, short, and clear presentations dealing with 
group formation, group processes, different group tech- 
niques, and programs in a variety of settings. 

The discussion of the use of authority in treatment and 
of confidentiality are especially good. With rare brevity 
the authors clarify those often controversial subjects in 
the framework of a clear philosophy which states that 
“Group work is not manipulation. It must always foster 
self-determination.” (P. 90.) 

The authors show respect and understanding in their 
discussion of adolescent problems though this is not the 
main focus of the book. Occasionally, though, they fall into 
some cliches in regard to the meaning of behavior, as e.g., 
in their discussion of adolescent sex behavior. They state: 
“A girl of 14 who has sexual intercourse without taking 
any precautions is asking to have a baby.” This definitely 
does not take into consideration the situation of young- 
sters in poverty areas with their crowded rooms and the 
children’s and parent’s lack of knowledge about birth 
control. Explanation of adolescent girls’ sex behavior is 
based on a very outdated theory of their feeling that “they 
have no talents, no charm, no attractiveness .. .” 
(p. 124) or their wanting to take revenge against parents 
or each other. Certainly such dynamics may and will 
apply to a number of adolescents. Yet to present this as 
general is misleading in the face of many recent observa- 
tions and studies. 

In general, though, there is a basic understanding of the 
interplay of individual dynamics and the socioeconomic 
environment. Records of group discussions, for example, 
point out the difference between the hopes and dreams of 
some youngsters and their expectation of reality which has 
taught them that they will not be able to become what 
they they had hoped for. The authors show the signficance 
of such discussions because they help individuals to face 
this discrepancy openly and move them and others to 
change such unjust situations. 

There is no question that the group approach to 
counseling and psychotherapy—in spite of years of rejec- 
tion in many professions—has “arrived.” This book does 
not offer any new material to the professional familiar 
with practice and the literture. Yet, it presents a 
very good summary and outline of existing knowledge and 
skill. It is especially useful as an introduction for begin- 
ners to induce them to do more comprehensive reading and 
aoe accompanying text to supervision of volunteers and 
aides. 

To this reviewer, three particular virtues of this book 
stand out: (1) The absence of “categorizing,” of putting 
people into neat little boxes of “sick” and “healthy”; (2) 
the constant awareness of the significance of the milieu in 
relation to any therapeutic or helping intent; and (3) the 
language uncluttered with jargon. 

This book does not offer new material, but is rather a 
solid good addition to group service literature. 


University of Minnesota GISELA KONOPKA 


Social Work Practice in Corrections 


Travail Social et Délinquance. By L. de Bray. 
Brussells: l'Institut de Sociologie, Université 
Libre de Bruxelles, 1967. Pp. 382. $8.00. 

This book is an excellent survey of the profession of 
social work as it applies to the field of corrections. Social 
maladjustment is a social responsibility and it must be 
accepted by the system of justice. While this system may 
be rooted in retributive and moral sanctions, resocializa- 
tion is a necessary part of a meaningful administration 
of justice. The tenets of social work are basic, including 
the individual treatment of the client, respecting him as a 
personality, self-determination, the nonjudgmental at- 
titude, and confidentiality. 

The first major part of the book concerns the function 
of the social worker prior to sentence. The objective of 
the social study is to give necessary information to the 
court, to provide understanding of the preventive role of 
the court, to understand the client, to establish rapport 
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with the client in the process, and to create a favorable eli- 
mate for rehabilitation. A suggested organization of the 
presentence investigation report is provided, emphasizing 
personal, intellectual, and social factors. ’ 

The second major part of the book concerns the social 
worker in the prison. Effective social service can assist the 
prison in its normal activities. Social workers abate re- 
sentments to the “system” and gear their approach to 
many variations of correctional clients. Group methods are 
excellent, not only for treatment, but for orientation as 
well. The social worker must function in an integrated 
manner through the entire prison system at all levels. 

The third major section of the book is in regard to 
social work in parole and probation. Community-based 
treatment programs include service to probationers, con- 
ditional releasees or parolees, abnormal personalities 
committed to social defense recidivists under the super- 
vision of the Ministry of Justice, and vagabonds as 
covered by law. Hostile clients may need auxiliary and 
collaborative services and psychopaths need special atten- 
tion, but each person should be treated as an individual. 
Where resistance occurs, the social worker must be more 
aggressive and reach out for him. The social worker must 
provide a personality with which the offender can identify. 

This volume is the best book on social work known by 
this reviewer that is directly related to the correctional 
client prior to sentence, during imprisonment, and on 
parole. An English translation would be helpful in schools 
of social work and to correctional administrators in under- 
standing the complementary relationships and the poten- 
tial interaction of social work and the field of corrections. 
Although it appears to be aimed toward explaining the 
function of social work to judges and correctional admin- 
istrators, this reviewer found L. de Bray’s Travail Social 
et Délinquance to be most meaningful to social workers 
interested in corrections. 


Florida State University VERNON Fox 


Counseling Services for the Disadvantaged 


Counseling the Disadvantaged Youth. Edited 
by William E. Amos and Jean Dresden Grambs. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1968. 
Pp. 438. $7.95. 


The middle 1960’s will be remembered as a time when 
the Nation finally decided to try to help young people who 
had many unmet needs. This landmark book brings to- 
gether some of the important learnings that have come out 
of the specialized counseling programs that have been 
developed. Readers will get a new grasp of the importance 
of counseling disadvantaged youth. They will also under- 
stand anew how difficult it is. As one of the contributors 
puts it, “Counseling the culturally deprived or socially 
disadvantaged, and providing educational and occupa- 
tional information, either in individual or in group ses- 
sions, is a complex process.” The complexities are thought- 
fully explored by the 17 contributors from 10 universities. 
four governmental agencies, and two voluntary agencies. 
The papers are fresh and the experience is highly contem- 
porary. No other book brings together so much that is 
relevant to one of the country’s toughest problems. 

The editors who planned the volume noted that “In re- 
cent years programs and services for the disadvantaged 
have increased at a rapid rate. In most of these under- 
takings, counseling has been either the major service 
offered or else a supporting one for other activities .... 
Concerned about the limited material available on the 
major problems in counseling the disadvantaged young- 
ster, we invited a number of authorities to prepare papers 
on various topics relating to these problems.” The editors 
made excellent choices as to topics and contributors. 
Usually, it is hard to make a book such as this “hang 
together.” The editors and writers have succeeded. 

Although youth with special needs have long been with 
us, only within the decade has emphasis been placed on 
the “disadvantaged,” a classification “usually determined 
by family income and social class.” Economic, social, and 


cultural deprivation has created a generation of youth 
who have special educational, vocational, and employment 
problems. Traditional ways of working with them have not 
succeeded. This is particularly true with reference to coun- 
seling. These young people do have special problems and 
needs. Working with them requires much in the way of 
new insights and understanding, and more important, a 
new orientation on the part of the professional worker. 

After a brief introduction which states the problem 
and sets the structure for the book, the editors present a 
rich chapter on the nature of disadvantaged youth. The 
term “disadvantaged” is clarified and the problems of the 
disadvantaged are delineated. There is no better presen- 
tation available today. The following 14 sections or chap- 
ters of the book alternate between the presentation of 
substantive material focused upon understanding these 
youth and the practical problems of working with them. 
Naturally, there is an uneven quality and readers will 
quickly spot the academicians with their rich documen- 
tation and the practitioners with their rich illustrations. 

This reviewer was disappointed with chapter 4 on 
“Working With the Disadvantaged Through Groups.” On 
the other hand, chapter 7 on “Counseling the Disadvant- 
aged Boy,” chapter 8 on “Counseling the Disadvantaged 
Girl,” and chapter 9 on “Counseling the School Dropout” 
are exciting in their hopefulness while being realistic in 
their consideration of the difficulties. 

Other chapters deal with employment opportunities, 
training opportunities, presenting education and occupa- 
tional information, the role of the nonprofessional, the 
state of research, an overview of counseling, and a sum- 
mary by the editors in which they look to the future. 

One of the striking things about this book is the amount 
of documentation, running into hundreds of footnotes and 
selected references, most of which come from no earlier 
than 1960. It certainly is true that any of us who would 
take on the challenge of “going where the action is” to 
work with disadvantaged youth must retool, reorient, and 
rededicate ourselves as students willing to try to master a 
new and growing body of knowledge. Social workers, 
teachers, youth workers, correctional workers—in fact all 
groups who work with young people—have a great deal to 
learn. Since it is practically impossible to keep up with the 
wealth of articles, researches, and reports that have 
emerged in recent years, this book provides a great service 
by so ably offering a creative contemporary summary of 
recent learnings. 

While some may argue that counseling is counseling and 
it is incorrect to zero in on any particular group, readers 
will be convinced that there is a vast universe of young 
people who can be reached only if they are accepted in 
their uniqueness and helped with the persistent patience 
of persons who accept the reality of their plight. Although 
this is not a book of “success stories” there is modest hope 
expressed by those who have come face to face with the 
disadvantaged youth who can be reached and can be 
helped. While not designed to create a new speciality in 
counseling the book does bring home the fact that old 
understandings must be supplemented by new insights. 
And these insights will serve everyone who finds himself 
in the helping situation with the youngster on the other 
side of the desk. 

One of the most stimulating, even jarring chapters, is 
number 13 on the role of the nonprofessional in the man- 
power development programs. The critical manpower 
shortage is a matter of concern to everyone who works 
with youths. To work with the millions of disadvantaged 
youth requires even more manpower. Is the nonprofes- 
sional the answer? No, not entirely, but it is a part of the 
answer. In this presentation we have drawn together for 
the first time a comprehensive treatment of the ways non- 
professionals are being used, the problems and pitfalls 
involved, and the safeguards that must be employed. On 
the whole it is a superb treatment of a matter bound to be 
of concern for the forseeable future. 

While research on counseling the disadvantaged is still 
meager, it can be expected that the studies reported herein 
will be continued and will be augmented by other studies. 
As the editors point out in their “where do we go from 
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here?” concluding remarks, there are many unanswered 
questions; but much good has been accomplished out of the 
efforts of the middle sixties. We have made a new rela- 
tionship with the Nation’s needy young people and we can 
expect that we will continue to enlarge upon it. The job 
will not be easy but the contribution to the youngster and 
to society will be a major one. 

There is in this book an excellent appendix of sources of 
occupational information, selected cases for discussion, a 
splendid bibliography, and a most helpful index. 

Everyone who had a part in bringing Counseling the 
Disadvantaged Youth into print should feel proud of the 
job they have done. The book is not only a premise, but 
also a promise. Although what has been done so far may 
be just a prologue, one can be sure that this Nation will 
continue to see the potential in every human being and 
books such as this one point up what that potential is. 


University of Connecticut HARLEIGH B. TRECKER 


A Judge’s Evaluation of Psychiatry in the Law 


The Rule of Law and the Role of Psychiatry. By 
Justine Wise Polier. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1968. Pp. 176. $7.95. 


Justine Wise Polier, senior judge in the Family Court 
of the State of New York, has written an important book 
which explains the use of psychiatric ideas in the legal 
system, particularly in the area of the family and juvenile 
court, and chastises lawyers and psychiatrists for not 
being able to pool their talents. 

The name of Isaac Ray is associated with a number of 
books on the forensic psychiatry that have appeared in the 
last decades—Isaac Ray Award Books and also Isaac Ray 
Award Lectures later published in book form, both chosen 
by the American Psychiatric Association. Most of these 
have foundered in endless discussions of rules of respon- 
sibility, fine points of semantic interpretations, debate on 
freedom of will. 

Presented as the 1966 Isaac Ray Award Lectures, Judge 
Polier’s book is not intellectual and abstruse. Her theme 
is essentially humanistic; she believes law can be dis- 
pensed wisely with the aid of the understanding and 
treatment methods of modern psychiatry. Her mood is 
pragmatic; she sees little evidence that the law has used 
psychiatric help well or that psychiatrists have been able 
to provide help in meaningful forms and quantities. Her 
book will be quoted widely as authority for what has been 
self-evident for many years but which has been swept 
under the rug, for example, that juveniles put in custodial 
care for therapeutic purposes almost always receive no 
meaningful therapy, that sexual psychopath laws have 
similarly not been implemented by treatment facilities, 
that psychiatrists offer recommendations to courts which 
lack validity because personnel to put the recommen- 
dations into effect is lacking. 

The Introduction, which considers rules of criminal re- 
sponsibility, and the closing chapters on community psy- 
chiatry, are the least useful parts of the book. Considering 
the rules, Judge Polier refers to the older literature, quot- 
ing Zilboorg, Roche, Biggs, and Glueck; she pays scant 
attention to interesting newer authorities in the field who 
are more pragmatic—Suarez, Szasz, Halleck, Menninger. 
In the closing chapters she rapidly reviews a host of topics 
from abortion to welfare in a bewildering and superficial 
fashion. 

But the bulk of the book, its solid middle, is important 
and done well. When she writes of “The Changing Role of 
Law,” Judge Polier deals with attempts to modify behav- 
ior that depend not on punishment but on the application 
of increased self-knowledge and systems to positively rein- 
force improved behavior. She considers also our treat- 
ment of addicts and the attitude of the law toward the 
criminally irresponsible and those incompetent to stand 
trial. In “New Concepts and Present Practices” Judge 
Polier spells out, as it has not been spelled out before, the 
discrepancy between psychiatry’s promises of clinical serv- 
ice and the actual record of performance. In “Individ- 
ualized Justice in Our Social Courts” she deals with the 


treatment of juveniles, the Kent and Gault cases, the 
problems of neglected children and of the battered child. 
She gives case histories, such as the horrendous story of 
a family so unable to get psychiatric services for a son 
that the father had to bring truancy and incorrigibility 
charges to secure an order for diagnostic studies and an 
eventual placement. “All the machinery of the law had to 
be invoked in an adversary proceeding between a father 
and a 10-year-old child in order to secure clinical advice 
on his need for residential care.” 

Judge Polier’s middle name is Wise; she has written a 
wise book. Its opening and closing chapters can be faul- 
ted: the middle contains much food for thought. Her 
book will be studied, it will be quoted, and perhaps it will 
spur some action. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. JONAS ROBITSCHER 


A Theoretical and Operational Criminology 


Crime, Correction, and Society, Revised 
Edition. By Elmer Hubert Johnson. Homewood, 
Ill.: The Dorsey Press, Inc., 1968. Pp. 729. $12.00. 


Elmer Hubert Johnson’s objective in revising this text- 
book in criminology was to provide “a foundation of facts 
and concepts” as a basis for teacher-student interaction. 
For the most part, Crime, Correction, and Society fills this 
role remarkably well. Many will find it a useful textbook. 

The author has synthesized the voluminous and diverse 
literature of criminology under seven headings: Crimi- 
nology and the Problem of Crime; Sociocultural Context 
and Social Control; Explanations for Criminal Behavior; 
Society Reacts to the Criminals; Administration of 
Justice; Confinement and Correction; and Community 
Based Programs. 

In presenting historical and theoretical materials, the 
author is to be commended for the manner in which he 
“nea, and preserves the original author’s contribu- 

ions. 

The index of names contains over 1,000 listings. The 
author’s treatment of religion will illustrate his technique. 
Johnson traces the idea of prisoner rehabilitation roots 
that existed in religion going back to the days of Hosea, 
through the Quaker system in Pennsylvania, showing ade- 
quately the influence and effects of Protestant theology on 
the correctional system in the United States. He notes the 
failure of exhortation and indicates that as early as 
1840 efforts were made to promote morality through pass- 
age of laws. Again the thread of prisoner rehabilitation 
is found in religion’s promotion of “tolerance, education, 
and the conversion of sinners.” Note is made of the prison 
chaplain’s concern for prisoner welfare, whether it be 
wheedling books and preaching a religion of sin, guilt, and 
fear, or assisting as a member of a treatment team in 
administering the therapeutic assets of religion. In 
weaving together the treatment on religion, Johnson cites 
26 references, and it is obvious that he makes excellent 
use of his research and academic background. 

However, the implication does not follow that this text 
is so academic and theroretical that it excludes the prac- 
tical and operational aspects of criminology. On the other 
hand, Johnson recognizes that theory and practice are al- 
ways interrelated. Moreover, it is obvious throughout his 
presentation on present penal systems that the author 
draws from his own field work experience. He. likewise 
shows understanding of the inadequacies of contemporary 
classification not by an outright onslaught and condemna- 
tion of the system, but by raising a series of questions 
which, if answered objectively, would point out the in- 
adequacies, omissions, or outright failure of reliance on 
“classification” as the sole tool for rehabilitation of prison 
inmates. 

The photogravhs used are well selected and present a 
visual contribution to an understanding of the realities of 
correction and treatment. 

f a reviewer must be critical, three points might be 
made. There is overlapping of materials, as for example, 
on page 289 and page 561 identical statements are made 
in reference to the prison manufacture of shoes and boots 
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in the 1800’s. Second, the historical sections of the text 
might be integrated and more attention given to the events 
of the 20th century. Third, in the 1964 edition of this 
work, Johnson calls attention to the published work of this 
reviewer on self-mutilation by prison inmates. In this 
revised edition he uses the same statements, but forgot 
(2) to include reference to the original author by name 
or publication. 

Crime, Correction, and Society is admirably suited for 
use in criminology courses in that it bridges the gap be- 
tween theoretical and operational criminology. It should be 
in every library wherein there is a concern for training 
workers in the field of corrections. 


Texas Southern University RUPERT C. KOENINGER 


Reports Received 


Annual Report of the Attorney General of the United 
States. U. S. Department of Justice, Washington, D. C., 
1968. Pp. 128. The work and achievements of the Depart- 
ment of Justice are set forth in this report. The divisions, 
bureaus, and departmental administration are described 
in some detail. 


Crime and Delinquency in California 1967 (Annual 
Report). Bureau of Criminal Statistics, California State 
Department of Justice, Sacramento, Calif., 1968. Pp. 334. 
In addition to the crime statistics for California, this an- 
nual report includes a special analysis of national crime 
rates and the comparative rates among the states. The 
analysis also touches on the critical question of the lack of 
uniform crime reporting throughout the Nation. 

Drug Arrests and Dispositions in California 1967 (An- 
nual Report). Bureau of Criminal Statistics, California 
Department of Justice, Sacramento, Calif., 1968. Pp. 114. 
The 1967 arrest total of approximately 62,000 is nearly 
double that of 1966 and almost four times that of 1962. 
This report contains comprehensive and detailed statist- 
ical data on adult and juvenile arrests and dispositions, 
commitments to rehabilitation centers, first offenders, and 
juvenile probation in drugs cases. 

The Impact of the Gideon Decision Upon Crime and 
Sentencing in Florida. Florida Division of Corrections, 
Tallahassee, Fla., 1966. Pp. 84. This study was conducted 
by Charles Eichman as a master’s degree thesis submitted 
to the Graduate School of Florida State University and is 
subtitled “A Study of Recidivism and Sociocultural 
Change.” The Supreme Court decision in the Gideon case 
resulted in the release of over one thousand inmates serv- 
ing felony sentences in Florida’s correctional institutions. 
This study is an attempt to gauge the impact of the 
Gideon decision on recidivism and other selected crimes in 
Florida from April 1963 to August 1965 by comparing 
that group released by the court with a matched group re- 
leased by expiration of sentence. 

Manpower Development and Training in Correctional 
Programs. U. S. Department of Labor, Manpower Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C. Experimental and Demon- 
stration Findings No. 3, 1968. Pp. 199. This report is part 
of a program of dissemination and utilization of the re- 
sults of experimental and demonstration work in the area 
of manpower training of prison inmates. Most of the ma- 
terial published in this report was produced for a series of 
regional conferences designed to inform correctional ad- 
ministrators of the results of experimental and demon- 
stration projects in the areas of prison inmate training 
and job placement. 

Memorandum on Sentencing Structure for the Federal 
Penal Code. National Commission on Reform of Federal 
Criminal Laws, 1111 Twentieth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1968. Pp. 117. Prepared by Professor Peter Low 
of the University of Virginia Law School, this memoran- 
dum is intended as a preliminary analysis of the most 
important issues to be considered in the early stages of the 
drafting of a penal code. Three areas are discussed: First 
is an examination of the most significant shortcomings of 
present federal sentencing structure; second is an explan- 


ation of some alternatives; and third is a list of postponed 
issues that need to be dealt with. 

Narcotic Addiction Control Commission (Annual Re- 
port). Narcotic Addiction Control Commission, Executive 
Park South, Albany, N. Y., 1968. Pp. 22. In 1966, New 
York State established a statewide program to combat 
narcotic addiction including compulsory treatment for 
narcotic addicts. The Narcotic Addiction Control Commis- 
sion was created to implement the new law begining April 
1, 1967. The highlights of the year’s work are summarized 
in this report. These include some characteristics of the 
male and female addict and features of the Commission’s 
program. 


Neglecting Parents: A Study of Psychosocial Charater- 
istics. The American Humane Association, Denver, Colo., 
1968. Pp. 27. The findings of a research project designed 
to identify the psychosocial characteristics of neglecting 
parents are presented in this report. Almost one thousand 
families in a protective service caseload were studied. The 
problems involved the full gamut of neglect and abuse 
situations. 

New Horizons for Selective Placement: The Rehabili- 
tated Offender. U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1968. Pp. 27. This publication is a synopsis of a 
conference held in December 1967 for federal coordinators 
for the employment of the handicapped. The conference 
was intended to discuss the application of selective place- 
ment skills to increase the placement of the rehabilitated 
offender in federal employment. 

Pre-Release Program Evaluation: How Effective Are 
Pre-Release Programs? Research Division, Califorina 
State Department of Corrections, 200 State Office Build- 
ing, Sacramento, Calif., 1968. Pp. 9. Data evaluating five 
prerelease courses involving 100 inmates are analyzed. The 
panel design tested inmates before and after the courses. 
Except for the course relating to parole, little learning ap- 
peared to take place in the program. 

The Protective Services Center. The American Humane 
Association. P. O. Box 1266, Denver, Colo., 1968. Pp. 20. 
This monograph presents the conceptual framework for a 
demonstration and research project in child protective ser- 
vices undertaken by the Juvenile Protective Association of 
Chicago. The center provides protective casework for 
children in neglecting families and a battery of auxiliary 
services to meet special needs of children and parents. 

Rehabilitation of the Public Offender. U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Rehabilitation Ser- 
vices Administration, Washington, D. C., 1968. Pp. 169. 
This publication is the report of the proceedings of a 
study committee on the rehabilitation of the public offen- 
der and is intended to serve as usable materials in a state 
agency staff development activity. Content includes discus- 
sions on referral sources, counseling the public offender, 
restoration services, training, job placement and followup, 
development and utilization of community services. Spe- 
cific vocational rehabilitation programs are described. 

The University and Corrections: Potential for Collab- 
orative Relationships. Joint Commission on Correctional 
Manpower and Training, 1522 K Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1969. Pp. 78. This is the ninth in a series of 
seminar reports and consultant papers published by the 
Joint Commission. Dr. Kenneth Polk reviews the structure 
of the present educational system, some modified under- 
graduate programs, and some university-based specialty 
training programs and their significance for corrections. 
A range of feasible models is offered which might best en- 
able corrections and higher education to collaborate for 
the benefit of both. 

Youth Crime, Buffalo, New York (Annual Report). 
Buffalo Youth Board, 218 City Hall, Buffalo, N. Y., 1968. 
Pp. 48. The results of a survey of all youths 16 to 18 years 
of age who appeared in the Youth Court are presented in 
this report. The data include the number of offenders, of- 
fenses, and general characteristics of the offenders and 
types of offenses. Since 1961, the number of offenders ar- 
raigned in Youth Court increased 187 percent while the 
increase in this age group population during the same 
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period was only 16 percent. One of each 15 youths, age 
16 to 18, appeared in Youth Court in 1967 compared to 
1 out of 20 in 1966, and 1 out of 37 in 1961. 


Books Received 


Amphetamine Abuse. Edited by J. Robert Russo. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1968. Pp. 
159. $7.50. 

Civil Disobedience: Theory and Practice. Edited by 
Hugo Adam Bedau. New York: Pegasus, 1969. Pp. 282. 
$1.95 (paperback). 

Crime and Culture: Essays in Honor of Thorsten Sellin. 
Edited by Marvin E. Wolfgang. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1968. Pp. 462. $11.50. 

The Crime of Punishment. By Karl Menninger. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1968. Pp. 305. $8.95. 

Criminological Controversies. Edited by Richard D. 
Knudten. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1968. Pp. 
396. $4.25 (paperback). 

Delinquents and Nondelinquents in Perspective. By 
Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1968. Pp. 268. $8.50. 

Dilemmas in Criminology. By Leonard Savitz. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1967. Pp. 130. $3.50 
(paperback). 

The Effectiveness of Punishment Especially in Relation 
to Traffic Offenses. By Wolf Middendorff. South Hacken- 
sack, N. J.: Fred B. Rothman and Company, 1968. Pp. 129. 
$8.50. 

Enter Without Knocking. By Daniel G. Moore. Tucson: 
The University of Arizona Press, 1969. Pp. 261. $6.50. 


Gambling and Organized Crime. By Rufus King. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1969. Pp. 239. $6.00. 


Harry Elmer Barnes: Learned Crusader. Edited by 


Arthur Goddard. Colorado Springs, Colo.: Ralph Myles, 
Publisher, 1968. Pp. 884. $10.00. 


How To Develop a Well-Adjusted Personality. By 


Phillip Polatin and Ellen C. Philtine. New York: 
Essandess Special Editions (A Division of Simon & 
Schuster, Inc.), 1968. Pp. 150. $1.50 (paperback). 


Law Enforcement: A Selected Bibliography. By Harold 
K. Becker and George T. Felkenes. Metuchen, N. J.: 
Scarecrow Press, Inc., 1968. Pp. 257. $7.00. 

New Dimensions in Criminal Justice. By Harold K. 
Becker, George T. Felkenes, and Paul M. Whisenand. 
= N. J.: Scarecrow Press, Inc., 1968. Pp. 279. 

Person to Person: The Problem of Being Human. By 
Carl R. Rogers and Barry Stevens, with Eugene T. 
Gendlin, John M. Shlien, and Wilson Van Dusen. Walnut 
Creek, Calif.: Real People Press, 1967. Pp. 276. $3.00. 

The Positive School of Criminology: Three Lectures by 
Enrico Ferri. Edited by Stanley E. Grupp. Pittsburgh: 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1968. Pp. 115. $5.95. 

Psychiatry for Lawyers. By Andrew S. Watson. New 
Mine : International Universities Press, 1968. Pp. 326. 

The Sociopath: Selections in Anti-Social Behavior. 
Edited by Rita E. Bergman. Jericho, N. Y.: Exposition 
Press, Inc., 1968. Pp. 153. $5.00. 

Sourcebook on Probation, Parole, and Pardons, Third 
Edition. By Charles L. Newman. Springfield, Ill.: Charles 
C. Thomas, Publisher, 1968. Pp. 469. $14.75. 

Studies of Female Offenders. A Home Office Research 
United Report. London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
1967. Pp. 78. 6s. 

The Tasks of Penology: A Symposium on Prisons and 
Correctional Law. Edited by Harvey S. Perlman and 
Thomas B. Allington. Lincoln: University of Nebraska 
Press, 1969. Pp. 241. $7.95. 

Ten Blocks From the White House: Anatomy of the 
Washington Riots of 1968. By Ben W. Gilbert and the 
staff of The Washington Post. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, Inc., Publisher, 1968. Pp. 245. $6.50. 

The Treatment of Offenders in Britain. London: Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1968. Pp. 34. 4s. (Available 
at 80 cents a copy from British Information Services, 845 
Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022.) 

The Valachi Papers. By Peter Maas. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1968. Pp. 286. $6.95. 


CHILDREN LEARN WHAT THEY LIVE 


If a child lives with criticism, he learns to condemn. 

If a child lives with hostility, he learns to fight. 

If a child lives with fear, he learns to be apprehensive. 

If a child lives with pity, he learns to be sorry for himself. 

If a child lives with jealousy, he learns to feel guilty. 

If a child lives with encouragement, he learns to be confident. 

If a child lives with tolerance, he learns to be patient. 

If a child lives with praise, he learns to be appreciative. 

If a child lives with acceptance, he learns to love. 

If a child lives with approval, he learns to like himself. 

If a child lives with recognition, he learns to have a goal. 

If a child lives with honesty, he learns what truth is. 

If a child lives with security, he learns to have faith in himself. 

If a child lives with friendliness, he learns that the world is a 
nice place in which to live. 
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News From the Field 


NCCD Declines To Join 
CJO Citizen Action Group 


The National Council on Crime and Delinquency has 
declined to join a new citizen action group called Citizens 
for Justice With Order. The new organization was 
established last October by H. Bruce Palmer, president 
of the National Industrial Conference Board. 

Palmer became interested in crime when his wife was 
murdered in 1967. According to Palmer, the organization 
he is attempting to build is “a memorial to my wife.” 

After much negotiation with the CJO, the NCCD has 
found that it could not accept the principle of operation 
advocated by the new organization. The CJO will attempt 
to raise money for national professional organizations 
in the criminal justice field. In addition, the NCCD 
states, the CJO wishes to raise funds for voluntary, 
civic, and other organizations such as Boy Scouts, 
YMCA’s, Rotary, American Legion, and PTA’s, which 
establish crime prevention programs. It also seeks to 
establish its own program of local citizen councils across 
the country and to undertake research, coordination, 
public education, and other functions. 

The NCCD states that it does not believe any group 
should be a fund raising agency for other organizations 
and from the same funds operate its own substantive 
program. The NCCD also objects to a CJO citizen action 
program and information service closely modeled on that 
of NCCD’s and duplicating its efforts. 

According to Milton Rector, NCCD director, “a national 
public relations program to excite the public about crime 
is great if you have a substantive program to go with it 
and the expertise to back it up. “CJO,” says Rector, 
““does not have any knowledge of the field or of citizen 
action ... and they have nothing but a New York public 
relations firm as staff and... a plan to raise money for 
the world.” 


Inmate Panels Change Public’s 
Image of Law Violators 


More than 16,000 people in Iowa and adjoining states 
have gained a new insight into the life of an inmate in 
Iowa’s adult correctional institutions through personal ap- 
pearances by the inmates themselves. 

The use of inmate panels, which started in 1963, has 
proved to be one of the most beneficial programs used by 
the institutions in establishing community contact, said 
Nolan Ellandson, director of the Iowa State Bureau of 
Corrections Services. 

Since January 1, 1968, over 160 inmate panels have 
made their appearance, answering questions and offering 
young people the benefit of their own experiences. Hun- 
dreds of inmates have appeared before the public on tele- 
vision and radio, and at colleges, churches, clubs, boys and 
girls training schools, and high schools. 

Each panel is accompanied by a staff member from the 
institution who introduces the institution’s programs and 
gives a composite picture of the typical inmate and his 
routine. During the question and answer period that fol- 
lows, the inmate panel speaks on general behavioral prob- 
lems, background and future plans of the members, their 
attitude toward the community, and their reaction toward 
incarceration. 

The fact that neat appearing and intelligent inmates are 
appearing before a large group of people under these un- 
restricted circumstances, Ellandson comments, tends to 
change the image the public has of law violators. The pro- 
gram has definitely aided the corrections program, 
Ellandson said. 
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ACA Receives $240,000 Grant 
For Prison-Accreditation Program 


In an effort to upgrade prisons, the American Correc- 
tional Association will seek, with the aid of a grant from 
the Ford Foundation, to accredit penal institutions that 
meet minimum standards. 

Accreditation is commonly used as an incentive to 
higher education and better performance in hospitals, law 
schools, and other professional training institutions, and 
in other fields. Now the Association will make the first at- 
tempt to apply it to correctional agencies. 

The Foundation’s grant of $240,000 for the prison-ac- 
creditation effort was among grants totaling $1.2 million 
announced in February for a range of action and research 
on corrections, police practices, and the administration and 
reform of criminal justice. 


Campus Unrest Subject of 
Education Council Study 


A 3-year national study of campus unrest and change 
will be undertaken by the American Council on Education. 
The award of a $114,400 grant to the Council for the first 
year of the study was announced in January by Dr. 
Stanley F. Yolles, Director of the National Institute of 
Mental Health, and Dr. Logan Wilson, president of the 
Council. Dr. Alexander W. Astin, director of research for 
the Council, will head the project. 

Among the questions the study will seek to answer are: 
What is the actual frequency and extent of campus unrest 
in American higher education? What are the current 
trends and what do they suggest for the immediate fu- 
ture? What accounts for individual differences in the pro- 
test behavior of students? What enviromental factors ac- 
count for individual differences among institutions in the 
frequency and severity of protests that occur? 

Other questions include: Do administrative practices 
and size and type of school play important roles? Are 
there particular administrative arrangements which are 
likely either to give rise to protest activity or to affect the 
course of a protest once it begins? What impact do various 
types of demonstrations or confrontations have on the col- 
lege enviroment? 


Ford Foundation Awards Grants for 
Studies on Current Youth Problems 


Studies and experiments on current youth problems will 
be supported under grants announced in February by the 
Ford Foundation. They include: (1) a University of Cal- 
ifornia (Berkeley) Psychology Clinic program, financed 
jointly with a $166,870 Foundation grant and funds from 
the National Institute of Mental Health, which will pro- 
vide group therapy and a new institution to help disaf- 
fected high-school age youth overcome their drug prob- 
lems; and (2) an Arlington, Massachusetts, Public Schools 
project, with a $37,260 grant, to provide a preventive 
approach to controversial social issues (such as drugs, 
sex, and race) for the broad spectrum of adolescents found 
in the regular classroom. 

A $34,614 grant to the University Health Services of 
Harvard University will enable Dr. Robert Coles to con- 
tinue research on the effect of social and political con- 
flict—such as desegregation—on children and on school, 
home, and neighborhood conditions that affect children. 
Through interviews with school superintendents, princi- 
pals, teachers, parents, and students, Dr. Coles will try to 
understand the relationship between the attitudes and ex- 
pectations of a school system and the behavior, achieve- 
ment, and goals of its children. 
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Getting Tougher With Criminals 
No Cure-All, Professor States 


“There is no easy cure-all or neatly packaged panacea 
to our crime problem,” according to William H. Hewitt, 
former staff member of President Johnson’s Commission 
on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice and 
consultant to Representative James Sheurer and Senator 
Edward M. Kennedy, principal architects of the original 
Safe Streets Bill. “Nothing less than hard, slogging work, 
unlikely to show dramatic results in 1 month or 6 months 
or a year, will make a real difference in this field,” he 
insists. 

Now associate professor of law enforcement and cor- 
rections at The Pennsylvania State University, Hewitt 
warns against so-called simple solutions to the crime prob- 
lem in this country, in particular the one cure-all which 
holds that the sentencing court should “just stop coddling 
“criminals.” 

Among the factors to be considered in dealing with the 
crime problem, Hewitt states, are: (1) inadequate train- 
ing of law enforcement officers which sometimes results in 
insufficient evidence being gathered for the prosecution of 
a case; (2) court backlogs which frequently permit offend- 
ers to plead guilty to a lesser offense rather than have the 
more serious degree tried in court; (3) part-time prose- 
cutors and inexperienced law school graduates hired as as- 
sistant prosecutors who are no match for experienced 
defense attorneys; and (4) inconsistent state penal codes. 


Rehabilitated Youth Offenders Join 
California Youth Authority Staff 


The California Youth Authority has established a new 
job classification to provide jobs for rehabilitated former 
youthful offenders and place them on the State’s civil ser- 
vice career ladder. 

Six positions called correctional program assistant 
(CPA) have been authorized and four specially trained 
former Youth Authority wards had been appointed as of 
March 4. The CPA’s, who range from 19 to 22 years in 
age, work closely with Youth Authority boys at three in- 
stitutions—the O. H. Close and Karl Holton Schools for 
Boys at Stockton, and the Fred C. Nelles School for Boys 
at Whittier. They tutor the younger boys, help supervise 
their recreation programs, act as “big brothers,” and pro- 
vide some counseling. 

They are uniquely qualified for this relationship, accord- 
ing to Harold Richard, superintendent at O. H. Close, 
because their backgrounds as reformed delinquents make 
it easy for the younger boys to “identify” with them. 

A year ago the CYA established a program to train 
selected older boys for careers in the correctional field. 
The program is financed by a grant through Title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. Those 
selected to participate were assigned from the Youth 
Training School to O. H. Close for 6 months of training 
before being placed on parole. 

Since the program started, approximately 45 boys have 
received special training. Others, paroled after undergoing 
the training, obtained jobs under federal and county pro- 
grams and in private industry. 


New Jersey Begins Work Release 
Program at County Institutions 


Governor Richard J. Hughes of New Jersey in December 
signed into law a county work release act which permits 
inmates in county correction facilities, with the approval 
of the committing court, to engage in work release, voca- 
tional training release, or to be released to meet family 
needs. 

Lloyd W. McCorkle, commissioner of the New Jersey 
Department of Institutions and Agencies, has designated 
the Division of Correction and Parole to exercise general 
supervision of the program. 


Nationwide Survey of Criminal 
Registration Ordinances Completed 


A nationwide survey of criminal registration statutes 
and ordinances in all 50 states and the 394 American 
cities with populations of 50,000 and over was completed 
in January by the Center for the Study of Crime, Delin- 
quency and Corrections of Southern Illinois University. 
The study was made with the cooperation of the Federal 
Probation Officers Association. Project director was 
Robert H. Dreher, an attorney and professor of govern- 
ment on the SIU Crime Center staff, aided by graduate 
assistants Mrs. Linda Kammler and Robert Kustra. 

A 100 percent return of information was obtained 
through states attorneys general and city clerks and local 
police departments, Dreher said. The objective of the 
study was to compile in one volume all the regulations in 
states and larger cities which require a released criminal 
offender to register with law enforcement authorities when 
he travels from one area to another. 

The purpose behind criminal registration, Dreher ex- 
plained, is to make known to city and state authorities the 
whereabouts of former criminals on the theory that this 
will tend to discourage their engaging in antisocial activ- 
ities. “One of the characteristics of these regulations, how- 
ever, is that they tend to punish a status rather than an 
act,” he pointed out. “They continue the stigma of the 
public offender the rest of his life and in some cases can 
lead to harassment.” 

“We hope to ascertain by future studies now under way 
whether the usefulness of such registration requirements 
outweighs the apparently unfavorable social and rehabil- 
itative disadvantages,” Dreher said. 

Results of the survey have been published by the SIU 
Crime Center and are available at a nominal cost. 


Credit Union Established 
For Former Prisoners 


Eyebrows were raised when J. Bryan Riley and Earl R. 
Eriksen of Boston proposed a credit union for ex-cons! 
Riley, who is director of Massachusetts Half-Way Houses, 
Inc., knew well the plight of persons who have served time. 
In his own words: “These men are the losers of society. 
They include the undereducated who for the most part 
lack a saleable skill. Many have been institutionalized 
from time to time since they were teenagers.” 

Riley, together with Eriksen, public relations director 
for the Massachusetts CUNA Credit Union Association, 
had learned that a high proportion of Massachusetts 
prisoners wind up back in prison, and that released prison- 
ers do not get enough help in preparing for their difficult 
transition to society. Most prisoners do not receive suf- 
ficient “gate money” to start out on a new life. 

To help the released prisoners with their finances, 
Massachusetts Half-Way Houses, Inc., established a credit 
union for their residents. Released prisoners account for 
two of the five board members. All are bonded. The vice 
president, too, is a former inmate. 

Commenting on credit unions for ex-cons, Psychologist 
Lawrence Albert of the Division of Legal Medicine said: 
“Many of these people are driven back to crime by their 
profound need for money. If forced to take a handout, 
their old feelings of inferiority return.” 

“My experience,” Mr. Albert continues, “has taught me 
that handouts only perpetuate feelings of worthlessness 
and dependency, the feelings already fostered in a cor- 
rectional institution, but not in the community. If a man 
had the opportunity to borrow money, this would be a 
siginificant sign to him that he was being treated as a re- 
sponsible, mature person who was expected to make out 
well so he could pay his loan.” 

To date, the Credit Union has worked. 

The January 1969 issue of Credit Union magazine tells 
the story about the credit union established by Massa- 
chusetts Half-Way Houses, Inc, 
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Psychiatrists Differ on Effect 
Of TV Violence on Youth Crime 


Specialists in behavior differ in their views regarding 
the relationship between television violence and _ youth 
crime, according to the Winter 1969 issue of Youth Service 
News, published by the New York State Division for 
Youth. 

Dr. Joyce Brothers, psychologist, according to the 
Youth Service News, compared two extremes of opinion 
from contemporary psychiatrists and psychologists. She 
cited the works of Miss P. M. Pickard, British psycholo- 
gist, whose book, J Could a Tale Unfold, stresses that 
nothing is too bad for children. She believes, according to 
the News, that children still need the hair-raising stories 
created by the Brothers Grimm and Hans Christian 
Andersen if they are not to be terrified by their own unre- 
solved and frightening fantasies. 

Psychiatrist Frederick Werthan, who has devoted much 
of his life to a study of the effects of comic books, movies, 
and television violence, takes an opposite stand, the News 
account reports. He contends that “juvenile violence is 
learned behavior,” and denounces television as a “school 
for violence that most all children attend regularly.” He 
also maintains that his work with criminals has supported 
his views. 

In the middle road are many psychiatrists, the News 
story continues, who do not find any correlation between 
television and youth crime. In answering a questionnaire 
on the subject by Psychiatric Reporter, 30 percent believe 
that fictional violence teaches actual violence; 24 percent 
felt it anticipated aggression; and the remaining 46 per- 
cent were undecided. 

Said one psychiatrist: “My best adjusted patients are 
detective story readers. Few of my patients involved in 
violent acts are interested more than average in violent 
scenes. Professional soldiers trained for violence seldom 
commit violent acts in civil life.” 


Fourth United Nations Congress on 
Crime To Convene in Japan in 1970 


The Fourth United Nations Congress on the Prevention 
of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders will be held at 
the International Conference Hall, Kyoto, Japan, August 
17 to 26, 1970. 

The first Congress was held in 1955 at Geneva, the 
a sg in 1960 at London, and the third in 1965 at Stock- 

olm. 

Applications for registration forms may be addressed 
to the Chief of the United Nations Section of Social 
Defence, United Nations, New York City 10017. There 
is no registration fee. 


Michigan Judges Win Suit for 
More Probation Personnel 


Circuit Court judges in Wayne County (Detroit) have 
won a suit against their county government to provide 
additional probation personnel. 

After the Board of Supervisors of Wayne County had 
refused to provide in its budget for 11 new probation 
officers which judges of the Third Judicial Circuit had 
requested, the judges brought suit in their own court 
against the executive and legislative branches of the 
county government. 

Judge William J. Beer ruled that as a matter of law 
the judges “have the inherent power and the statutory 
power to compel the defendants herein to appropriate and 
furnish sufficient funds” to comply with the request. 

Judge Beer held that the county had sufficient funds 
and the need was real, since the number of cases filed in 
the court in 1967 had increased 160 percent over 1962 
while the number of probation officers had risen by only 
11 percent in the 5 years. Over that period, reported 
probation violations had increased by more than 350 
percent.—Judicature, January 1969. 


Research and Education Directors 
Appointed to Judicial Center Staff 


William B. Eldridge, assistant executive director of the 
American Bar Foundation, has been appointed director of 
research for the Federal Judicial Center. He began his 
work with the Center January 2. 

Hugh Nugent, assistant to the Deputy Attorney General 
in the Department of Justice since 1965, has been named 
the Center’s director of education. He joined the staff Jan- 
uary 22. 

A native of Greensboro, N. C., Eldridge received his 
A.B. and LL.B. degrees from Duke University ard did 
postgraduate study at the University of Chicago law 
school. He was admitted to the Missouri Bar in 1956. Fol- 
lowing the private practice of law at St. Louis, he entered 
military service and was chief defense counsel for the 
U. S. Third Army Headquarters. He joined the staff of the 
American Bar Foundation in 1960 as research attorney 
and in 1965 was named deputy administrator for project 
development. 

Eldridge is the author of Narcotics and the Law: Cri- 
tique of the American Experiment in Drug Control 
(1962), second edition (1967). He is coauthor of “The 
Computer as a Tool for Legal Research” which appeared 
in the Winter 1963 issue of Law and Contemporary 
Problems. 

Hugh Nugent, a native of Kansas City, Mo., received his 
B.S. degree from Rockhurst College and an M.A. and 
LL.B. (with distinction) from the University of Kansas 
City. He is the recipient of an LL.M. degree from George- 
town University and an M.P.A. degree from Harvard Uni- 
versity, where he was a fellow of the National Institute of 
Public Affairs. 

Nugent has taught at the University of Illinois, Univer- 
sity of Maryland (overseas program), University of Kan- 
sas City, and Rockhurst College. 

While with the U. S. Army at Niirnberg, Germany, he 
was a troop information and education specialist and per- 
sonnel administration specialist. 

He came to the Department of Justice in 1958 as an at- 
torney in the Appellate Section of the Lands Division and 
in 1963 was named executive assistant to the Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of the Lands Division. In 1965 
he was appointed assistant to the Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral and was responsible for planning and evaluation. He 
is the editor of Volume I of the Federal Condemnation 
Handbook and has published articles in Atlaniic Monthly, 
the Journal of Legal Education and Public Policy. 


NIMH To Develop Own 
Supply of Marihuana 


A long-term program of the National Institute of 
Mental Health to develop its own supply of high-quality 
marihuana and pure synthetic tetrahydrocannabinol was 
announced in January by NIMH Director Dr. Stanley F. 
Yolles. The Institute intends to develop sufficient quanti- 
ties of the natural and synthetic material to conduct large- 
seale research in its own laboratories and to supply inde- 
pendent researchers attempting to assess the effects of 
marihuana usage. 

NIMH decided to embark on its own production pro- 
gram because current supplies of marihuana are inade- 
quate and of such uncertain quality and potency as to 
render it practically useless for sophisticated research, 
Dr. Yolles revealed. The lack of a standardized product, 
he added, is a primary reason for the relative lack of real 
knowledge about the long-term psychological and physical 
effects of marihuana usage. 

The seven NIMH contracts to produce the materials 
total $419,057 and have been awarded to the Research In- 
stitute of Pharmaceutical Sciences, School of Pharmacy, 
University of Mississippi; the Research Triangle Institute, 
Durham, N. C. (three contracts); Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
Cambridge, Mass. (two contracts); and the Battelle Me- 
morial Institute, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Talented Inmate Plies His 
Trade on City Newspaper 


“Tt has taken 40 years, but Bob N. is finally doing what 
he has always wanted to do... and he’s doing it while an 
inmate at the Iowa State Penitentiary at Fort Madison. 
Bob is a full-time employee of the Fort Madison Democrat 
newspaper, taking advantage of Iowa’s work release pro- 
gram for inmates of the adult correctional institutions.” 

This is the first part of a story that appeared in the 
January 1969 issue of Jowa’s People, published by the 
Iowa Department of Social Services. 

The account continues. 

“Bob might be the only inmate in the country to be so 
employed. His byline appears regularly over news, sports, 
and feature stories. Even more exciting is that the news- 
paper thinks so much of his work, he has been asked to 
stay on the writing staff after his release from prison, 
March 1. Bob said he has been searching for this kind of 
an opportunity since 1953, but he has had some difficulties, 
slowing any progress he might have made prior to Sep- 
tember 13, 1968, when he joined the paper.” 

Bob’s difficulties with the law began 28 years ago when 
he was sent to a training school for 4 years. In 1950 he re- 
ceived a 10-year penitentiary sentence for breaking and 
entering. After 2 years he was placed on parole. His 
parole was revoked and he was returned to prison. A year 
later he escaped from prison, was captured the same day, 
and was sentenced to 5 additional years. For 8 years after 
his release he kept out of trouble, keeping his family to- 
gether as a free lance writer. There were money problems. 
In 1965 he was sentenced to jail for 1 year for larceny and 
uttering a false instrument. As a trusty at the jail, he 
escaped. He gave himself up and was sentenced to 1 year 
for jail break and 5 years for larceny, both sentences to 
run concurrently. Bob is now looking forward to the ex- 
piration of his sentence March 1. 

Through Iowa’s work-release program, Bob is now 
working 38 hours a week for the Fort Madison Democrat, 
receives an occasional bonus over his regular wage, and is 
learning the trade he believes will put him among the law- 
abiding, contributing members of society. 


Imprisonment of Persons Too Poor 
To Pay Fine Held Unconstitutional 


A Superior Court judge in California has found 
unconstitutional the practice of imprisoning people too 
poor to pay fines immediately. In his opinion Judge Wins- 
low spoke of “an archaic system akin to imprisonment 
for debt.” 

The issue came before Judge Winslow through the 
filing of a petition for a writ of habeas corpus by the 
Legal Services Foundation of Mendocino County. An 
attorney for the Foundation came across Mrs. F. sitting 
in jail. She was a 26-year-old American Indian mother 
of a 4-year-old girl and an 8-month-old baby. A Justice 
Court judge had sentenced her to 69 days in jail because 
she could not immediately satisfy a $345 fine. Mrs. F.’s 
two children had been taken from her to a foster home 
and she had not been permitted to visit them for the 22 
days she had been in jail. 

In ordering Mrs. F. released from jail, Judge Winslow 
wrote a 10-page opinion, saying: “It would be an abuse of 
discretion to require immediate payment of a fine where 
the defendant does not have the resources to comply with 
the order. To permit the court to jail an indigent defend- 
ant for nonpayment of a fine without giving said defend- 
ant a reasonable and realistic opportunity to raise the 
funds deprives that defendant of the equal protection of 
the laws, vis-a-vis, the affluent defendant.” 

In addition to ruling that Mrs. F. should have been 
permitted to pay in installments, Judge Winslow made 
a second important point. He ruled that she should have 
been given credit for each day served in jail at the rate 
of $20 rather than at the rate of $5. Most judges in 
California automatically give credit for only $5 per day. 
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Charles H. Rogovin Named 
Administrator of LEAA 


Attorney General John N. Mitchell announced in Febru- 
ary that President Nixon will nominate Charles H. 
Rogovin, an Assistant Attorney General of Massachusetts, 
to be the administrator of the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration. Richard W. Velde, minority counsel 
of the Subcommittee on Criminal Law of the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee, will be nominated associate administrator 
of LEAA. 

As head of LEAA, Rogovin will supervise the program 
created last year by the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act to help state and local governments improve 
their law enforcement and criminal justice systems. 

Rogovin, 38, has held the post in Massachusetts since 
May 1967 and has been chief of the Organized Crime Sec- 
tion in the State Attorney General’s office. Prior to that, 
he was an assistant director of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Law Enforcement and the Administration of 
Justice and was head of its Organized Crime Task Force. 
He was an assistant district attorney in Philadelphia from 
1960 to 1966, the last 2 years as chief assistant and super- 
visor of all criminal investigations. 

Rogovin received his A. B. degree from Wesleyan Uni- 
versity and his LL.B. degree from Columbia University 
Law School. He has lectured at Harvard Law School and 
Boston University Law School and served as a consultant 
to both LEAA and the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency. 


Patrick V. Murphy Joins 
Staff of Urban Institute 


Patrick V. Murphy, administrator of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
and former director of public safety for the Nation’s Cap- 
ital, is leaving his interim federal job to direct the Urban 
Institute’s research on public order and justice. Estab- 
lished last April, the Urban Institute is a federally chart- 
ered, independent research organization, concentrating its 
study on the federal response to urban problems. Murphy 
will direct a team of social scientists, lawyers, and police 
experts in basic research on crime prevention and control. 

Before coming to Washington Murphy had an extended 
career with the New York City police department. From 
1952 to 1961 he was instructor and training officer with 
the Police Academy and also instructor in police science at 
the College of the City of New York. After serving as 
chief of police of Syracuse, N. Y., in 1963-64, he was 
named commanding officer of the New York City Police 
Academy and a dean of the College of Police Science of the 
City University of New York. He has a master of public 
administration degree from the City College of New York. 


Two-Thirds of Children Under 18 Who 
Need Psychiatric Care Are Not Getting It 


At least two-thirds of the children under 18 in the 
United States who need psychiatric care are not getting 
it, according to a study by the National Institute of 
Mental Health. 

The study analyzed 1966 figures, the latest available, 
and found that 473,000 of the 70 million children in this 
age group received some service at a psychiatric facility. 
But, it concluded, 1,400,000 youngsters should have re- 
ceived care that year based on estimates that 2 percent of 
all school children need psychiatric help of some sort. 

if the child population continues to grow at its present 
rate, by 1975 there will be 77,845,000 children under 18 
and at least 1,500,000 of them will need psychiatric help, 
according to the NIMH. If current manpower trends also 
continue, there will not be enough mental health profes- 
sionals to provide services even at the current level, the 
report notes. 
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FBI Reports 17 Percent 
Increase in Crime in 1968 


Serious crime in the United States increased 17 percent 
in 1968 compared with 1967, according to figures made 
available in March through the FBI’s Uniform Crime Re- 
ports and released by Attorney General John N. Mitchell. 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover said all crime index of- 
fenses registered substantial increases in volume. Crimes 
of violence were up 19 percent, led by robbery which in- 
creased 29 percent; murder and forcible rape, up 14 
percent each; and aggravated assault, up 12 percent. The 
crimes against property rose by 17 percent as a group. 
Individually, larceny $50 and over in value rose 21 per- 
cent, auto theft increased 18 percent, and burglary was up 
13 percent. 

Crime increases were reported by all city population 
groups, with the sharpest change in volume—an increase 
of 18 percent—noted in the large core cities 250,000 and 
over in population. The suburban areas recorded an over- 
all increase of 18 percent, while the rural areas were up 12 
percent in volume. 

Hoover noted that the violent crime of armed robbery 
had a sharp upswing of 34 percent and that armed robbery 
made up 61 percent of all robbery offenses. Serious as- 
saults where a gun was used as the weapon rose 24 per- 
cent and nearly one out of every four aggravated assaults 
was committed with a gun. 

Final crime figures and crime rates per unit of popula- 
tion will be available in the detailed annual Uniform 
— Reports scheduled for release in the summer of 


Roberts J. Wright Named First Head of 
Westchester County Corrections Department 


Roberts J. Wright, since 1960 a commissioner of the 
New York State Board of Parole, has been named the first 
Westchester (N. Y.) County corrections commissioner. He 
took over his new duties January 1. The new department 
will control operations of the Westchester penitentiary and 
the County Jail and Women’s Unit. 

Commissioner Wright began his correctional career in 
1932 as a guard in the State Prison Colony at Norfolk, 
Mass. In 1934 he became associate general secretary of the 
American Correctional Association and the Correctional 
Association of New York, serving in those two capacities 
until 1956. During those 22 years he also was executive 
secretary of the National Jail Association and was its 
president in 1954-1955. He also has been editor of the 
American Journal of Correction since 1939. He is a 
member of the Advisory Committee of FEDERAL PROBA- 


ION. 
In 1957 Commissioner Wright was elected president of 
the American Correctional Association. During 1966-67 he 
was president of the Association of Paroling Authorities. 


NLADA Inaugurates Pilot 
Juvenile Court Project 


The National Legal Aid and Defender Association has 
inaugurated a pilot juvenile court project in cooperation 
with the judge of the Cook County Juvenile Court. Under 
this program, legal representation will be offered to 
minors in dependent and neglect cases. 

NLADA, with headquarters at the American Bar Cen- 
ter in Chicago, is the national coordinating and standard- 
setting body of local legal aid and defender services. There 
are over 600 offices giving legal advice and representation 
to poor people in civil matters and 400 offices for criminal 
matters. Last year, these offices provided legal services to 
more than 1,250,000 poor people. 

Junius L. Allison, executive director of the association, 
explained that this project is a part of the urban affairs 
program of NLADA. Patrick T. Murphy has been em- 
ployed as director. He will be assisted by Fred Meinfelder, 
a VISTA lawyer, in the juvenile court activities. 


National Institute on Crime and 
Delinquency To Be Held at Boston 


The 16th National Institute on Crime and Delinquency 
will be held June 8 to 11 at the Statler Hilton Hotel in 
Boston. The conference theme is “Crime Prevention and 
Control—Everyone’s Concern.” 

Four general sessions, 24 workshops, and 10 major ses- 
sions on specific topics will be included in the Institute’s 
program. 

For additional information about the Institute, write to 
Charles M. McCarthy, Parole Board, State Office Building, 
100 Cambridge Street, Boston, Mass. 02202. 


Prisoner Team “Tells It 
Like It Is” to Youth 


Project Youth, a program founded and organized by 
lifer Henry P. Arsenault, who received a commutation 
from a death sentence in November 1957 after having 
spent 2 years and 5 months awaiting execution, is cur- 
rently attracting attention in Massachusetts and around 
the Nation. 

Based at the Massachusetts Correctional Institution at 
Norfolk, Project Youth utilizes a team of six or more 
prisoners who are helping to prevent the rise of juvenile 
delinquency through talks with young offenders and poten- 
tial young offenders in a correctional setting. The pro- 
gram, which was accepted in June 1967 by the 
Massachusetts Department of Correction as a pilot study, 
through the cooperation and support of Commissioner 
John A. Gavin, has met with success to date as evidenced 
by followup work done on the boys who have passed 
through Project Youth. 

The inmates use two different formats in their talks 
with the youngsters, who range in age from 7 to 17. With 
adjudicated cases at the presentencing stage, a one-to- 
one interview is held in a room set aside for that pur- 
pose by Philip J. Picard, superintendent of the Norfolk 
institution. Group counseling sessions are also conducted, 
followed by a question-and-answer period. 

On the basis of continuing favorable reports, some 
Massachusetts judges are presently evaluating the 
Project Youth idea to determine whether the prison- 
based program can be used to advantage in their courts. 

Arsenault, who proved the worth of his program by 
his perfomance during a pilot-program phase, meets 
weekly with his colleagues for an exchange of viewpoints 
and procedure. Professional people in the counseling field 
have visited Norfolk to speak with the group. To date 
the prisoner team has had over 2 years of schooling to 
aid them in their work. 

They “tell it like it is’? in their meetings with juveniles. 
By describing the shame, futility, and monotony of life 
behind the walls, they explode many myths concerning 
prison existence which have been perpetuated by motion 
pictures, television programs, and books of a “sensational” 
nature. 

Four points always stressed by the prisoners are respect 
for parents, religion, and authority, and the need for 
getting a good education. 

One of the many to praise the program is Youth 
Worker Bernard Curley of the Massachusetts Youth 
Activities Commission. He has brought many groups to 
the prison. He reports he has observed a definite change 
for the better in the attitude of many of his youngsters 
after a Project Youth counseling session. 

Working closely with the prisoner team is M. C. I. 
Norfolk’s recreation director, Paul Pender, former middle- 
weight boxing champion of the world, who retired from 
the ring in 1963. Pender has taken on the additional duties 
of liaison officer for Project Youth and, with its co- 
ordinator, William J. Sullivan, principal of Malden 
Junior High School, is looking forward to the next big 
step for the group—-visits to various high schools through- 
out Massachusetts, 
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Oregon Inmates Receive Free 
College Education After Release 


A research and demonstration program called “Oregon 
Project NewGate” is underway at the Oregon State Pen- 
itentiary. Funded by grants from the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, the project provides college preparatory 
courses for inmates at the maximum security institution 
and enables them to continue their education at college 
where their tuition, room, and board are paid. 

For the first 20 months of the project, ending October 
1, 1968, only four of the first 38 students were accused of 
felonies, with adjudication pending. Information about 
Oregon Project NewGate may be obtained by writing the 
project’s director, Dr. Thomas Gaddis, 1520 S.W. 12th 
Avenue, Portland, Oreg. 97201. 


Major Alccholism Research Program 
Launched at N. Y. State University 


A grant of $250,468 for the first year of a proposed 5- 
year alcoholism research program has been awarded to the 
State University of New York, Downstate Medical Center, 
New York City, by the National Institute of Mental 
Health, according to Dr. Stanley F. Yolles, NIMH Direc- 
tor. Benjamin Kissin, M.D., is the principal investigator. 

In one study, 60 newly admitted patients between the 
ages of 25 and 55 with at least a 5-year history of alcohol- 
ism will be studied to determine the effects of experiment- 
ally induced intoxication and withdrawal on their sleep 
patterns, behavior, and biochemistry. The investigators 
will focus upon the mechanisms underlying the develop- 
ment of physical and psychological dependence. 

Among the drugs to be tested are haloperidol, dexoxa- 
drol, disulfiram (Antabuse), paraldehyde, and chlordiaze- 
poxide alone and in combination with a tranquilizer and an 
antidepressant. The drugs will be tested in more than 
1,000 alcoholics, both on a long- and short-term basis. 

The investigators will study the effects of the drugs on 
gait, speech, tremulousness, hallucinations, visual and 
sleep disturbances, appetite, nausea, sweating, and other 
behavioral manifestations of alcoholism. 


Henry L. Giordano Retires From 
Narcotics Bureau After 28 Years 


Henry L. Giordano, associate director of the Federal 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, retired March 
1 after 28 years as a narcotic agent. A pharmacist, 
Giordano was named commissioner of the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics in 1962 when it was in the Treasury Department. 
He held that position until the Bureau was placed in the 
U. S. Department of Justice in April 1968. 

John Ingersoll, director of the Bureau, said Giordano 
performed “an outstanding service for the American 
people in his long fight against illegal narcotics and the 
evils they have produced.” 


Prison-Like Aura Eliminated at 
Lexington Addiction Research Center 


When the federal hospital for narcotic addicts at 
Lexington, Ky., became a part of the National Institute 
of Mental Health in 1967, plans were made to eliminate 
its prison-like aura. The metal grilles throughout the 
Clinical Research Center and Addiction Research Center 
have been removed and further remodelling is under way. 

A cell block where prisoners were isolated is being 
replaced with modern intensive medical care and labora- 
tory areas. There are fewer guards and their uniforms 
are less formal. The doctors no longer wear their Public 
Health Service uniforms. Patients are helping to govern 
themselves, using the grounds more freely, and enjoy 
fewer restrictions. 
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Winners in Annual Penal 


Press Contest Announced 


The San Quentin News of the California State Prison at 
San Quentin was named winner of the Charles C. Clayton 
Award in the fourth annual American Penal Press Con- 
test sponsored by the journalism department at Southern 
Illinois University. Three first-place individual awards 
were also won by staff members of the San Quentin paper. 

The top award in the contest, made for overall excel- 
lence, is named for Charles C. Clayton, SIU professor of 
journalism, who was the first to teach a regular journal- 
ism course behind prison walls. 

Individual awards to the San Quentin News staff went 
to the editor, for the best news story, to a staff member for 
best picture or picture series, and to another staff member 
for the best sports story. The winner of the best sports 
story won a top award in last year’s contest for the best 
feature story. 

Winners of the three top sweepstakes awards were: The 
Echo, Texas Department of Corrections, Huntsville, which 
had the best printed newspaper; The Angolite, Louisiana 
State Penitentiary, Angola, which produced the best mim- 
eographed newspaper; and Time, Statesville Vocational 
School, Illinois State Penitentiary, Joliet, which published 
the best magazine. 

A special award went to The New Era magazine of the 
U. S. Penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kans., which discon- 
tinued publication in 1968 after 54 years. 


96th NCSW Annual Forum To Be 
Held at NYC May 25 to 29 


New York City will be host to the 96th Annual Forum 
of the National Conference on Social Welfare when it con- 
venes May 25 to 29. The theme will be “An Action Plat- 
form for Human Welfare—Phase II.’”? Headquarter hotels 
will be the New York Hilton, the Americana, and the City 
Squire Motor Inn. 

Nationally known speakers will address the 6,000 or 
more persons who are expected to attend, focusing on 
social welfare policy needed in the coming years to meet 
the many present-day problems. This Forum promises to 
be the most important in NCSW history. 

Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, president of Macalester Col- 
lege and former Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare under President Eisenhower, is current NCSW 
president and will open the Forum Sunday night, May 25, 
with his presidential address. 

Advance registrations may be made prior to May 1 by 
writing to the NCSW headquarters, 22 West Gay Street, 
Columbus, Ohio 43215. 


Criminal Justice Center 
Established by Harvard 


The Ford Foundation has recently granted funds to the 
Harvard Law School to establish a Center for the Ad- 
vancement of Criminal Justice. The Center will conduct 
research relating to crime and the administration of crim- 
inal justice and is offering fellowships to officials of 
criminal justice agencies—the correctional system, the 
police, the courts—for advanced study and training relat- 
ing to their areas of responsibility. 

Participants will come to Harvard for a semester or a 
year and will take part in courses, seminars, projects, and 
a special program to be developed for them at the Law 
School. They will have an opportunity to do work in other 
schools and departments of the University and at other 
institutions in the Boston area. They may take part in cur- 
rent research projects and offer training in research tech- 
niques. 

Correctional officials interested should write to the 
director of the center, Professor James Vorenberg, at 
the Harvard Law School, Cambridge, Mass. 02138. 
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It Has Come to Our Attention 


The Narcotic Addiction Diagnostic Center at New York 
City’s Reception and Classification Center for Men, Rikers 
Island, has processed 2,300 inmates for certification since 
its opening. The program uses the services of addiction 
specialists who are former narcotic addicts. Information 
about the program may be obtained by writing Warden 
Francis R. Buono, Reception and Classification Center, 
1010 Hazen Street, East Elmhurst, Queens, N. Y. 11370. 


The Cook County Jail in Chicago, under a new warden 
and with an 85 percent turnover of staff, has “shaped up 
considerably,” according to the John Howard Association. 
Former conditions in the Jail were brought to the Nation’s 
attention by articles which appeared in Time and the 
Saturday Evening Post. 

The new officers of the Western Correctional Association 
took office January 1. They are: Ernest Wright, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, president; Don Rolstad, Yakima, Wash., first 
vice president; Alfred Ortiz, Santa Fe, N. M., second vice 
president; and Sidney Diamond, Santa Ana, Calif., secre- 
tary-treasurer. The 1969 WCA conference will be held 
—. 4 to 8 at the Western Skyways, Albuquerque, 

The National Institute of Law Enforcement and Crimi- 
nal Justice, U. S. Department of Justice, plans by July 1 
to award 50 small grants, not to exceed $5,000 each, to 
encourage new ideas in the broad areas of crime preven- 
tion and control and the administration of justice. 

During the first 7 months of Philadelphia’s new work- 
release program 33 inmates earned $8,722, from which 
$3,212 went to support dependents and $2,128 was paid 
to the City Treasury as reimbursement for their board. 


Harry S. Lindeman, senior judge of the Essex County 
(N. J.) Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court, retired 
December 1 after 38 years on the bench. He was appointed 
to the East Orange District Court in 1930 and in 1945 
was appointed New Jersey’s first full-time juvenile 
court judge. 

The New Jersey Department of Civil Service has agreed 
to admit State inmates and parolees to Civil Service 
positions when they meet the criteria for positions sought. 
Assurance has been given that disclosure of criminal or 


delinquency records will not act as a bar except in unusual 
instances. 


Philip Dwyer, correction lieutenant at the New Jersey 
Youth Reception and Correction Center, was elected the 
first president of American Association of Correctional 
Training Personnel. An affiliate of the American Cor- 
rectional Association, ACTP was founded in February 
1968 by training officers attending the Center for the 
Study of Crime, Delinquency and Corrections at Southern 
Illinois University. 

A parole center in the Watts district of Los Angeles 
was opened in December by the California Youth 
Authority. Built privately and leased by CYA under a 
long-term lease, the new facility serves 200 young people. 
Its parole agents have an average caseload of 27, per- 
mitting a greater degree of intensive supervision than 
does the statewide average of 75. 

Fred Finsley, 65, a former chairman of the California 
Adult Authority, died November 12. Among the positions 
he had held were Western director of the National Pro- 
bation and Parole Association, chief parole officer for the 
State of California, and California interstate compact 
administrator. 


Work-Release Program for Adult Felons in the United 
States is a 99-page monograph which presents a survey 
of work-release programs in the country. It is produced 
by the Research and Statistics Section of the Florida 
Division of Corrections and is available without charge 
to professional persons and agencies by writing to the 
Division at 301 Farris Bryant Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 
32304. Louis J. Wainwright is director of the Division. 
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Loren C. Cochran, 70, federal probation officer for 23 
years, and chief probation officer at Portland, Oreg., from 
1940 to 1951, died January 6 at a convalescent hospital at 
Milwaukee, Wis. He was in Federal Government service 
33 years. He is survived by his wife, Elsie V. Cochran, 
9310 S. E. Wichita, Portland, Oreg. 97222. 


The Attorney General of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania has established a Bureau of Criminal Justice 
Statistics in the Department of Justice to collect and 
coordinate all statistical data on all phases of the State’s 


criminal justice system. John C. Yeager is director of the 
Bureau. 


John A. Wallace, director of probation for the Courts of 
New York City, was honored in October with the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota’s Outstanding Achievement Award 
presented to alumni. Wallace gave the 1968 Arnual 
William Hodson Memorial Lecture at the University’s 
School of Social Work. 


IHHA Newsletter is the title of the publication of the 
recently established International Halfway House Associa- 
tion, 219 South Dearborn Street, Room 2244, Chicago, IIl. 
60604. Elwood A. Toft regional director of the Com- 
munity Services Division of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, is the Association’s president. Ralph Cheyney of 
the Watkinson House at Hartford, Conn., is secretary. 
Associate membership in the IHHA is $5 and full mem- 
bership (institutions and agencies) is $25. Both member- 
ships include the IHHA Newsletter and a copy of the 
IHHA directory. Memberships should be sent to Eugene 
a Montone, Treasurer, 11569 Tivoli Lane, Creve Coeur, 

o. 63141. 


John C. Taylor, who retired from the Bureau of Prisons 
in 1966 after 34 years of service, has been appointed 
commissioner of correction for the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky. During his career he was warden at Lewisburg 
and Leavenworth and for 2 years prior to his retirement 
was assistant director in charge of institution operations 
at the central office. 

LSD: Trip or Trap is the title of a 16mm., 20-minute 
film produced by Sid Davis Productions, 2429 Park Blvd., 
Santa Monica, Calif. 90405, in cooperation with the 
Inglewood, Calif., police department. Recommended by 
Hugh Carpenter, executive director of the International 
Juvenile Officers’ Association, Inc., the film is for junior 
and senior high school level. The black and white film with 
sound sells for $120 and the color film, $240. 


The International Juvenile Officers’ Association, Inc., 
will hold its annual training conference at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., June 20 to 25. Headquarters of the IJOA are at 
Box 426, West Bend, Wis. 53095. 


Anthony S. Kuharich, for 22 years chief probation 
officer for the United States District Court for the 
Northern District of Indiana, and for the past 2 years 
Indiana commissioner of corrections, has been appointed 
by Govenor Edgar D. Whitcomb as superintendent of the 
Indiana State Farm, a 1,500 capacity institution for 
misdemeanants, at Greencastle, Ind. Kuharich has his B.A. 
and M.A. degrees from Notre Dame University and also 
an M.S. degree from Loyola University at Chicago. 

A Secretariat on Drug Abuse is being established within 
the Mental Health Division of Canada’s Department of 
National Health and Welfare. In making the decision 
to locate the Secretariat in the Mental Health Division, 
the Department recognized that drug abuse is primarily 
a behavioral problem. The Secretariat will be concerned 
with the abuse of psychoactive drugs and other material, 
and will bring to bear all practicable means of reducing 
drug abuse. 

Robert E. Fields, federal probation officer at Houston, 
Texas, retired in November after 30 years’ service. He 
entered on duty in the Houston office in 1938 following 
graduation from the University of Houston. 
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The Sixth Annual International Halfway House Con- 
ference will be held in Minneapolis August 16 to 22. 
For details, write to Elwood A. Toft, president of the 
International Halfway House Association, 219 South 
Dearborn Street, Room 2244, Chicago, Ill. 60604. 


Robert E. Scott was promoted in January from deputy 
chief to chief probation officer for the U.S. District Court 
at San Francisco. He joined the Northern District of 
California probation staff in 1948, several years after 
graduating from the University of California at Berkeley. 
Another UC graduate, John A. Sprague, has succeeded 
Scott as deputy chief probation officer. He first came to 
work in the San Francisco probation office in 1949. 


Jack Brent, research analyst for the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, has been selected to receive the National Institute 
of Public Affairs Award which will provide for a year of 
postgraduate study at a leading university. His present 
plans are to study at Stanford University. 


A special section on LSD, STP, and marihuana is pre- 
sented in the September 1968 issue of the American 
Journal of Psychiatry. The eight articles contain an ex- 
tensive bibliography, report on clinical studies, provide 
an overview of the marihuana problem, and discuss 
—— and current approaches to the cyclic psyche- 

elics. 


Illinois’ first state-operated halfway house was opened 
recently at the Duncan YMCA in Chicago. Called 
“Duncan Way,” the center is under the supervision of 
Robert Bright, community center coordinator. 


J. Alan MacDoniels, U.S. probation officer at St. Louis, 
Mo., since 1955, was promoted to chief probation officer 
January 13. He is a graduate of Culver Stockton College. 

A documentary film following a youth through his stay 
in the Kennedy Youth Center at Morgantown, W. Va., will 
be made by several of the Center’s staff members who are 
associated with West Virginia University’s education TV 
department. The film will be made available to education 
TV stations throughout the Northeast. 


“Youth in Dissent” is discussed in four articles in the 
Fall 1968 issue of Youth Service News published by the 
New York State Division for Youth. 

The Annual Conference of the Pennsylvania Association 
on Probation, Parole, and Correction will be held at the 
Flying Carpet Motor Lodge at Coraopolis, Pa., May 18 to 
21. Harry E. Russ., Jr., senior psychologist at the State 
Correctional Institution at Dallas, Pa., is chairman of the 
program committee. 


The California Probation, Parole, and Correctional 
Association is seeking a general manager who will man- 
age the business affairs of the Association and execute 
policies and programs. An A.B. degree with a major in 
business administration, public administration, law, or 
in any of the social or behavioral sciences is required, 
plus at least 5 years of progressively responsible experi- 
ence in a correctional agency, public or business admini-° 
stration, labor relations, or personnel administration. 
The manager will be located in Sacramento. Salary will 
be at the rate of $12,000 per annum. Application blanks 
may be obtained from Brian Fischer, 6723 Mission Street, 
Daly City, Calif. 94014. Applications must be received by 
June 30, 1969. 

A cap-and-gown graduation ceremony was held in 
February at New York City’s Reformatory at Rikers 
Island for 110 vocational training graduates of the Man- 
power Development Training Program. Certificates of 
graduation were presented to 80 adolescent trainees and 
30 adult trainees. The Manpower Development Training 
Program at Rikers Island is a cooperative venture in- 
volving the M.T.D. Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Labor, the New York City Department of Labor, the 
Board of Education—Manpower Development Program, 
the New York State Division of Parole, and the New 
York City Department of Correction. 

The 1969 Summer School of Alcohol Studies, sponsored 
by Rutgers University, will be held June 29 to July 18. 
Information about the school may be obtained from the 
Center of Alcohol Studies, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 08903. 

The Canadian Congress of Corrections will take place 
June 8 to 13 at the Vancouver Hilton Hotel, Vancouver, 
B. C. For further information write to: Publicity Chair- 


man, Canadian Congress of Corrections 1969, Box 2800, 
Vancouver 3, B. C. 


The appointment of Kenneth E. Kirkpatrick as chief 
probation officer of the Los Angeles County Probation 
Department has been made permanent. He was number 
one on the Civil Service list and assumed his position 
last May, succeeding Leland C. Carter who retired. 
Kirkpatrick has been with the County more than 28 
years and was division chief of field services for the 
Department before he was nominated chief. He has 
his master’s degree in public administration from the 
University of Southern California. 
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